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AN APOLOGY FOR A PREFACE. 


T he Editor of this little volume asks me to furnish it 
with a preface. I am by no means clear that I have 
any native desire to do this, while I am perfectly so, 
that whatever is written from an extraneous impulse alone 
must be a thing of naught. The Moralist no doubt assures 
me that to do what we do not like is good for us. But here 
the question is rather what is good for other people, since it 
is for them that prefaces are intended; and this is a point 
about which I have observed that the most sincere lovers of 
theii neighbour are apt to be mistaken. 

9 

Prefaces may be roughly classed in two general divisions. 
They either are apologetic or explanatory. In the one case 
they prompt the retort of Dean Swift to his deprecatory 
*host, that he would go where he could get what he wanted 
for his money; in the other they seem to cast a slight on 
the reader's intelligence, who is apt to grumble, ** Does the 
fellow fancy himself so mighty deep, then, that I can’t catch 
his drift without a nudge from his elbow at every turn ? ” 

But Whatever prefaces may be, their effect too commonly 
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is to remind the reader of his experience at an Ordinary 
where the imposing flourish with which the waiter lifts a 
cover is apt to be in inverse ratio to the merit of the 
viands he betrays. Nevertheless, all prefaces may be said 
to have one valid excuse for being—namely, that the 
judicious reader can, and generally does, skip them, thus 
securing one pleasurable emotion at least from his book, 
a success beyond the average, if T may trust my own 
experience. 

And yet, feeling as I do my incompetence for this species 
of literature, in which 1 have had no more practice than one 
has in dying, having written but one in my life, I see no 
great harm in doing, out of mere good-natiire or easiness of 
disposition, what I had rather not do at all, just as an 
indifferent whist-player may consent to take his place at 
table to make out a fourth hand. But if he should, one 
can only w'ish that ho may be as sure of a saint as he is of a 
martyr in his partner. And this puts one upon thinking 
that in the game of prefaces one’s vis-h-vis is the Public, and 
in no conceivable hagiology will that respeetdd name 
(which, I think, has parted with some of its dignity in^ 
dropping its final K) ever appear with an S before, or, if Us 
bearer have any choice in the matter, an M after it. 

Meanwhile, having been asked for a few paragraphs only, 

I find that 1 have nearly completed the task imposed on 
me in making my excuses for not venturing to attempt it 
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«A.nd as 1 say this another obstacle rises in ,my path. Tlie 
papers of which this volume is made up are more than 
thirty years old. Now, a preface is in some sort also a 
letter of introduction, and how shall 1 assume such a 
responsibility in respect of a person so little known to me 
as Myself of a generation ago? We are no longer on 
speaking terms, and, if wc still nod to each other on the 
rare occasions when we chance to meet, it is more* from 
involuntary habit than for any reason of good-fellowship. 
Wc arc still intimate with each other’s failings and weak¬ 
nesses, as those of the same blood arc apt to be; but there 
is likewise such an estrangement between us as is possible 

m 

only between those who by birth are in possession of those 
fatal secrets. 

Yet in trying to evade writing a preface, it occurs to me 
that there is one explanation I should be glad to make. 
The contents of this book (with tlic single exception of the 
essay on Lessing) were originally written as lectures for an 
audience consisting not only of my own classes, but also of 
whateve? other members of the University might choose to 
attend. This will account for, if it do not excuse, their 
more rhetorical tone. 'I'hcy were meant to be suggestive 
rather than methodically psedagogic. As my own excur¬ 
sions widened, as I opened new' vistas through the crowding 
growth of my own prejudices and predilections, 1 was fain 
to encourage in others that intellectual hospitality which in 
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myself 1 had found strengthening from an impulse till b 
became a conviction that the wiser mind should have as 
many entrances for unbidden guests as was fabled of the 
Arabian prince’s tent. 1 have had much gratifying evidence 
that I was fairly successful in hitting what I aimed at, 
though never satisfied that I had in me the stufi of which a 
perfectly adequate professor is made, however well it might 
have served the turn tor a tolerable Mercury. 1 make 
this confession because I am conscious that, while capable 
of endless drudgery in acquisition, I am by nature quite 
too impatient of detail in communicating what 1 have 
acquired. Moreover, in giving what 1 had written to the 
press, I omitted much subsidiary and illustrative matter; 
and this I regret now when it is too late. 

Let me end with saying how much it pleases me to think 
that I should find readers here in the Old Home, where I 
have never been made to feel that I was a stranger, though 
my ancestor did his best to make me one by seeking a new 
home in New England two hundred and fifty years ago. 

• J. R. LOWELL ^ 

October 



ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SPENSER. 

C haucer bad been in his grave one hundred and fifty 
years «re England had secreted choice material enough 
for the making of another great poet. The nature of men 
living together in societies, as of the individual man, seems to 
have its periodic ebbs and floods, its oscillations between the 
ideal and the malter-of-fact, so that the doubtful boundary line 
of shore between them is in one generation a hard sandy 
actuality strewn only with such remembrances of beauty as a 
dead sea*moss here and there, and in the next is whelmed with 
those lacedike curves of ever>gaining, ever-receding foam, and 
that dance of joyous spray which for a moment catches and 
holds the sunshine. 

From the two centuries between 1400 and 1600 the inde* 
fatigable Ritson, in his Bihliograpkia Poeti'ca, has made us a 
catalogue of some six hundred English poets, or, more properly, 
everse-makers. Ninety-nine in a hundred of them are mere 
names, most of them no more than shadows of names, some of 
them mere initials. Nor can it be said of them that their 
works have perished because they were written in an obsolete 
dialect; for it is t ie poem that keeps the language alive, and 
not the language that buoys up tlie poem. The revival of 
letters, as it is called, was at first the revival of ancient letters, 
whicli, while it made men pedants, could do very little toward 
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making them poets, much less toward making them origins^ 
writers. There was nothing left of the freshness, vivacity, 
invention, and careless faith in the present which make many 
of the productions of the Norman Trouv^rcs delightful reading 
even now. The whole of Europe during the fifteenth centur>'^ 
produced no book which has continued readable, or has become, 
in any sense of the word, a classic. 1 do not mean that that 
century has left us no illustrious names, that it was not enriched 
with some august intellects who kept alive the apostolic suc¬ 
cession of thought and speculation, who passed along the still 
unextinguished torch of intelligence, the lampada vita^ to 
those who came aft<T them. Ilut a classic is properly a book 
which maintains itself by viituc of that happy coalescence of 
matter and style, that innate and exquisite sympathy between 
the thought that gives life and the form that consents to every 
mood of grace and dignity, which can be simple without being 
vulgar, elevated without being distant, and which is something 
neither ancient nor modern, always new and incapable of 
growing old. It is not his Latin which makes Horace cos¬ 
mopolitan, nor can Tl^rangeris French prevent his becoming so. 
No hedge of language, however thorny, no dragon-coil of 
centuries, will keeji men away from these true apples of the 
Hesperides if once they have caught sight or scent of them. If 
poems die, it is because there was never true life in them—that 
is, that true poetic vitality which no depth of tli''light, no 
airiness of fancy, no sincerity of feeling, can singly communi¬ 
cate, but which leaps throbbing at touch of that shaping faculty, 
the imagination. Take Aiibtotle’- ethics, the cholastic philo¬ 
sophy, the Rheology of Aquinas, the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, the small politics of a provincial city of the Middle. 
Ages, mix in at will Grecian, Roman, and Christian mythology, 
and tell me what chance there is to make an immortal poem of 
such an incongruous mixture. Can these dry bones live ? Yes, 
Dante can create such a soul iin lcr these ribs of death that one 
hundred and fifty editions of his poem shall be called for ‘in 
these last sixty years, the fiist half of the sixth century since his 
dealli, Accordingly, I am apt to believe that the complaints 
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one sometimes hears of the neglect of nnr older literature are 
the regrets of archaeologists rather than of critics. One does 
not need to advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are, nor 
could any amount of lecturing persuade them to spend their 
teeth on a hollow nut. 

On the whole, the Scottish poetry of the fifteenth century has 
more meat in it thiin the English, but this is to say very little*. 
Wliere it is meant to he serious and lofty it falls into the same 
vices of unreality and allegory whicli were the fashion of the 
day, and which there are some patriots so fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made as to relish. Stripped of the archaisms (thjit turn 
every je to a meaningless s, spell which quhilk^ shake schaiky 
bugle bowgilly powder putdir^ and will not let us simply whistle 
till we have puckered our mouths to quhisult) in which the 
Scottish antiquaries lo^e to keep it disguised—as if it were 
nearer to portry the further it got fiom all luiman recognition 
and sympathy—stripped of these, there is little to distinguish it 
from the contemporary verse-mongering south of the Tweed. 
Their compositions are generally ns stiff and artificial as a 
trellis, in striking contrast with the popular ballad-poetry of 
Scotland (some of which possibly falls within this period, 
though most of it is later), vrhich clambers, lawlessly if you will, 
but at least freely and simply, twining the bare stem of old 
tradition with graceful sentiment and lively natural sympathies. 
1 find a few sweet and flowing verses in Dunbar’s “ Merle and 
Nightingale ”—indeed, one whole stanza that has always seemed 
exquisite to me. It is this— 

„ ** Ne'er sweet it noise was heard by living man 
Than made thi.<i merry, gentle nightingale, 
iinr sound went with the rircr ns it r.*!!! 

Out through tlic fresii and llourLshcd lusty vnlo; 

0 merle, c noth she, i) fool, leavo otT (hy tale, 

For in th} song good teaching there is noiif>, 

For botli .are lost -tho tiino and the traviul 
Of every love but upon (lod alono.” 

But except this lucky poem, I find little else in the serious 
verses of Dunbar that does not seem to me tedious and 
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pedantic. I dare say a few more lines might be found scattered 
.here and there, but I hold it a sheer waste of time to hunt 
after these thin needles of wit buried in unwieldy haystacks ol 
verse. If that be genius, the less we have of it the better. His 
** Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,” over which the excellent 
Lord Hailes went into raptures, is wanting in everything but 
coarseness; and if his invention dance at all, it is like a galley- 
slave in chains under the lash. It would be well for us if the 
sins themselves were indeed such wretched bugaboos as he has 
painted for us. What he means for humour is but the dullest 
vulgarity; his satire would be Billingsgate if it could, and, 
failing, becomes a m< re offence in the nostrils, for it takes a 
great deal of salt to kejp scurrility sweet. Mr. Sibbald, in his 
ChronicU of Scottish Poetry^ has admiringly preserved more 
than enough of it, and seems to find a sort of national savour 
therein, such as delights his countrymen in a hmggis^ or the 
German in his muer^kraut. The uninitiated foreigner puts his 
handkerchief to his nose, wonders, and gets out of the«way as 
soon as he civilly can. Barbour’s “ Brus,” if not precisely a 
poem, has passages whose simple tenderness raises them to 
that level. That on Freedom is familiar.’^ But its highest 
merit is the natural and unstrained tone of manly courage in it, 
the easy and familiar way in which Barbour always takes 
chivalrous conduct as a matter of course, as if heroism were the 
least you could ask of any man. I modernise a few tverses to 
show what I mean. When the King of Kngland turns to fly 
from the battle of Bannockburn (and Barbour, with his usual 
generosity, tells us he has heard that Sir AynKr die Valence 
led him away^by the bridle-rein against his willX Sir Giles 
d’Argente 

** Saw the king thus and his monte 

Shape them to Are so speedily, 

lie came right to the king in [hastily] ' ^ 

* Thongh always misapplied in quotatiuu, as if he liad used the word ht' 
that generalised meaning which is common now, hut which could not 
without an impossible auachrouism have been present to his mind. Ho 
meant merely freedom hrom prison. 
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And Raid, *Sfr, since that is so 
lltat ye thus gate yonr gate will go. 

Have ye good*day, for back will I; 

Yet never fled I certainly, 

And I choose hero to bido and die 
Than to live sliamelblly and fly.’ ” 

rhe *' Brus ** is in many ways the best rhjrmed chronicle ever 
written. It is national in a high and generous way, but I 
confess I have little faith in that quality in literature which is 
commonly called nationality—a kind of praise seldom given 
where there is anything better to be said. Literature that Iosqs 
its meaning, or the best part of it, when it gets beyond sight of 
the parish steeple, is not what 1 understand by literature. To 
tell you, when you cannot fully taste a book, that it is because it 
is so thoroughly national, is to condemn the book. To say it of 
a poem is eveg worse, for it is to say that what should be true 
of the whole compass of human nature is true only to some 
north-ai^-by-east-half'east point of it I can understand the 
nationality of Firdusi when, looking sadly back to the former 
glories of his country, he tells us that “ the nightingale still 
sings old Persian; ” 1 can understand the nationality of Bums 
, when he turns his plough aside to spare the rough burr thistle, 
and hopes he may write a song or two for dear auld Scotia’s 
sake. That sort of nationality belongs to a country of which 
we are a^^ citizens—^that country of the heart which has no 
boundaries laid down on the map. All great poetry must 
smack of the soil, for it must be rooted in it, must suck life and 
substance from it, but it must do so with the aspiring instinct of 
the pine that climbs forever toward diviner air, and not in the 
fljpvelling fashion of the potato. Any verse that makes you 
and me foreigners is not only not great poetry, but no poetry 
at all. Dunbar’s works were disinterred and edited some 
thirty years ago by Mr. 1 ling, and whoso is national enough 
to.J^ke thistles may browse there to his heart’s content. I 
am inclined for other pasture, having long ago satisfied myself 
by a good deal of dogged reading that every generation is sure 
of it^own share of bores without borrowing from the past 
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A little later came Gawain Douglas, whose translation ol 
the jEneid is linguistically valuable, and whose introdu^* 
tions to the seventh and twelfth books—the one describing 
winter and the other May—have been safely praised, they 
are so hard to read. There is ccitainly some poetic feeling 
in them; and the welcome to the sun comes as near enthu- 
si^m as is possible for a ploughman, with a good steady 
yoke of oxen, who lays over one furrow of verse, and then 
turns about to lay the next as cleverly alongside it as he can. 
But it is a wrong done to good taste to hold up this item kind of 
description any longer as deserving any other credit than that 
of a good memory. 11 is a mere bill of parcels, a post-mortem 
inventory of nature, v ncre imagination is not merely not called 
for, but would be out of place. Why, a recipe in the cookery- 
book is as much like a good dinner as this kind of stuSTis like 
true word-painting. The poet with a real eye in^his head does 
not give us everything, but only the best of everything, fie 
selects, he combines, or else gives what is characteristic only ; 
while the false style of which 1 have been speaking see'tns to be 
as glad to get a pack of impertinences on its shoulders as 
Christian in the Pilt^rinis Progress was to be rid of his. One 
strong verse that can hold itscit upright (as the French critic 
Rivarol said of Dante) with the b«are help of the substantive 
and verb, is worth acres or this dead cord-wood piled stick on 
Slick, a boundless continuity of dryness. 1 would rather have 
written that half-stanza of Longfellow^s, in the “ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,'* of the ** billow that swept her crew like icicles from 
her deck,” than all Gawain Douglas's tedious enumeration of 
meteorological phenomena put together. A real landscape is 
never tiresome ; it never presents itself to us as a disjointed 
succession of isolated particulars ; we take it in with one sweep 
of the eye—its light, its shadow, its melting gradations dis¬ 
tance ; w'e do not say it is this, it is that, and the other; and we 
may be sure th.it if a description in poetry is tiresome there is a 
grievous mistake somewhere. All the pictorial adjectives In fhe 
dictionary will not bring it a hair's-breadth nearer to ttiitli 
and nature. The fact is that what we see is in tjie mii^ to 
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A greater degree than we are commonly awn re As Coleridge 


s|y9— 


** O lady, we receive bat what we give, 

And in our life alone doth Nature live 1 ’* 


I have made the unfortunate Dunbar the text for a diatribe on 
the subject of descriptive poetry, because I find that this old 
ghost is not laid yet, but comes back like a vampire to suck the 
life out of a true enjoyment of poetry—and the medicine by 
which vampires were cured was to unbury them, drive a stake 
through them, and get them under ground again with all 
despatch. The first duty of the Muse is to be delightful, and it 
is an injury done to all of us when we are put in the wrong b)» a 
kind of statutory affirmation on the part of the critics of bome* 
thing to which our judgment will not consent, and from which 
our taste revolts. A collection of poets is commonly made up, 
nine parts in ten, of this perfunctory verse-making, and I never 
look at one Without regretting that we have lost that excellent 
Latin phrase, Corpus poetarum. In fancy I always read it on 
the backs of the volumes—-a body of poets, indeed, with scarce 
one soul to a hundred of them. 

One genuine English poet illustrated the early years of the 
sixteenth century—^John Skelton. He had vivacity, fancy, 
humour, and originality. Gleams of the tiuest poetical sensibility 
alternate in him with an almost brutal coarseness. lie was 
truly Rabelaisian before Rabelais. But there is a freedom and 
hilarity invmuch of his writing that gives it a singular attraction. 
A breath of cheerfulness runs along the slender stream of his 
verse, under which it seems to ripple and crinkle, catching and 
casting back the sunshine like a stream blown on by clear 
western wikds. 

^ But Skelton was an exceptional blossom of autumn. A long 
ana dreary winter follows. Surrey, who brought back with him 
from Italy the blank- 'erse not long before introduced by 
Trissino, is to some extent another exception. He had 
the sentiment of nature and unhackneyed feeling, but he 
has no mastery of verse, nor any elegance of diction. We 
have Gascoyne, Surrey, 'Wyatt, stiff, pedantic, artificial, 
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systematic as a country cemetery, and, worst of all, the whole 
time desperately in love. Every verse is as flat, thin, ami 
regular as a lath, and their poems are nothing more than 
bundles of such tied trimly together. They are said to have 
refined our language. Let us devoutly hope they did, for it 
would be pleasant to be grateful to them for something. But 1 
fear it was not so, for only genius can do that; and Stemhold 
and Kopkins are inspired men in comparison with them. For 
Stemhold was at least the author of two noble stanzas:— 

The Ijonl descended from above 
And boweil the heavens high, 

And un(^>^ueath his feet he cast 
The dm kness of the sky; 

On cherubs and on chembims 
Full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of all the winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 

But Gascoyne and the rest did nothing more than put the 
worst school of Italian love poetry into an awkward English 
dress. The Italian proverb says, Inglese italianizzato^ Diavolo 
incarnato,” that an Englishman Italianized is the very devil 
incarnate, and one feels the tmth of it here. The very titles of 
their poems set one yawning, and their wit is the cause of the 
dulness that is in other men. “The lover, deceived by his 
love, lepenteth him of the true love he bare her.” As thus:— 

“ Where 1 sought heaven there found I hap; 

From danger unto death. 

Much like the mouse that treads the trap 
In hope to find her food. 

And Ijites the bread that stops her breath,- 
So in like case I stood.” 

“ The lover, accusing his love for her unfaithfulness, proposeth 
to live in liberty.” He says :— 

But T am like the beaten fowl 
That firom the net escaped; 

And thou art like the ravening owl 
all the night hath waked.” 
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And yet at the very time these men were writing there were 
ffthple hall^-writers who could have set them an example of 
simplicityi force, and grandeur. Compare the futile efforts of 
these poetasters to kindle themselves by a painted flame, 
and to be pathetic over the lay figure of a mistress, with 
the wild vigour and almost fierce sincerity of the “Twa 
Corbies " 


** As T \iras walking all alone, 

I heard twa corbies making a moan; 

The one nnto the other did say. 

Where shall we gang dine to-day f 
In beyond that old turf dyke 
I wot there lies a new-slain knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 

But his hawk and his hound and his lady fair. 

His honnd is to the hunting gone, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home, 

His lady has ta*en another mate. 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 

O’er his white bones as they lie here 
llie wind shall blow forevermair.” 

There was a lesson in rhetoric for our worthy friends, could 
they have understood it But they were as much afraid of an 
attack of nature as of the plague. 

Sudi was the poetical inheritanen of style and diction into 
which Spdhser was born, and which he did more than any one 
else to redeem from the leaden gripe of vulgar and pedantic 
conceit Sir Philip Sidney, bom the year after him, with a 
keener critical instinct, and a taste earlier emancipated than 
hci own, would have been, had he lived longer, perhaps even 
iHore directly influential in educating the taste and refining 
the vbcabtdary of bis contemporaries and immediate succes¬ 
sors.' The better of his pastoral poems in the “Arcadia” are, 
in my judgment, more simple, natural, and, above all, more ^ 
pathetic than those of Spenser, who sometimes strains the 
pipe with a blast that would better suit the trumpet 
bad the good sense to feel that it was unsophisticated 
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sentiment rather than rusticity of phrase that befitted such 
themes.* He recognised the distinction between simpliQ% 
and vulgarity, which Wordsworth was so long in finding out, 
and seems to have divined the fact that there is but one kind 
of English that is always appropriate and never obsolete, 
namely, the very best.t With the single exception of Thomas 
Campion, his experiments in adapting classical metres to Eng¬ 
lish verse are more successful than those of his contemporaries. 
Some of his elegiacs are not ungrateful to the ear, and it can 
hardly be doubted that Coleridge borrowed from his eclogue of 
Strephon and Klaius the pleasing movement of his own 
CatulHan Hendecasyllabics, Spenser, perhaps out of defer¬ 
ence to Sidney, also tried iiis hand at English hexameters, the 
introduction of which was claimed by his friend Gabriel 
Harvey, who thereby assured to himself an immortality of 
grateful remembrance. But the result was a series of jolts and 
jars, proving that the language had run ofif thfi track. He 
seems to have been half conscious of it himself, and there is a 
gleam of mischief in what he writes to Harvey : ** I like your 
late English hexameter so exceedingly well that 1 also ennre 
my pen sometime in that kind, which I find indeed, as 1 have 
often beard you defend in word, neither so hard nor so harsh 
but that it will easily yield itself to our mother-tongue. For 
the only or chiefest hardness, which seemeth, as in the accent^ 
which sometime gapeth, and, as it were, yawneth ill-favouredly, 
coming short of that it should, and sometime exceeding the 
measure of the number, as in Carpenters the middle syllable 
being used short in speech, when it shall be read long in verse, 

seemeth like a lame gosling that drav^eth one leg after her l 
* ^ 

* In his **I>efence of PoeRy” he condemns the ardutlkais and jnroviift' 
dallsms of the " Shepherd's Calendar." 

t ** There Is, as you mast have hoard Wordsworth point oat, a langailgis 
of pare* intelligible English, which was spoken in Chaacer's tim^ ta 
*apolcen in ours; equally understood then and now; and of which thO'^ble 
is the written and permanent standard, as it has undoubtetUy been the 
fpvnt means of preserring Corrsgxmdeno^ ih., 

lOS, 194.) 
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‘tnd Heaven being used short as one syllable, when it is in 
verse stretched out with a diastole, is like a lame dog that holds 
up one leg.”* It is almost inconceivable that Spenser's hex¬ 
ameters should have been written by the man who was so soon 
to teach his native language how to soar and sing, and to give a 
fuller sail to English verse. 

One of the most striking facts in our literary history is the 
pre-eminence at once so frankly and unanimously conceded to 
Spenser by his contemporaries. At first, it is true, he had not 
many rivals. Before the “ Faery Queen,” two long poems wep 
printed and popular—the “ Mirror for Magistrates ” and 
Warner's “Albion's England”—and not long after it came 
the “ Polyolbion ” of Drayton and the “ Civil Wars *' of Daniel. 
This was the period of the saurians in English poetry, inter¬ 
minable poems, book after book and canto after canto^ like 
far-stretching vertebra^ that at first sight would seem to have 
rendered earth unfit for the habitation of man. They most of 
them Sleep well now, as once they made their readers sleep, 
and their huge remains lie embedded in the deep morasses of 
Chambers and Anderson. We wonder at the length of face 
and general atrabilious look that mark the portraits of the men 
of that generation ; but it is no marvel, when even their 
relaxations were such downright hard work. Fathers, when 
their day on earth was up, must have folded down the leaf and 
left the ta*^k to be finished by their sons—a dreary inheritance. 
Yet both Drayton and Daniel are fine poets, though both of 
them in their most elaborate works made shipwreck of their 
genhis onjthe shoal of a bad subject. Neither of them could 
make poetry coalesce with gazetteering or chronicle-making, 
^t was like trying to put a declaration of love into the forms of 

* Nash, who has far bett it claims than Swift to be called the English 
Babelals, thus at once describes and parodies Harvey's hexameters in 
pioa^ '*that drunken, staggering kind of verse, which is all up hill and 
down hillj^ like the way beWixt Stamford and Beechfield, and goes like a 
horse plunging through* the mire in the deep of winter, now soused up to 
tii6 saddle, |;|id straight aloft on his tiptoes." Tt was a happy thonght'to 
latfariae (in Inverted way) prose written in the form uf viTse. 
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a declaration in trover. The “Polyolbion” is nothing less thijlsi 
a versified gazetteer of England and Wales—^fortunately Scot* 
land was not yet annexed, or the poem would have been longer, 
and already it is the plesiosaurus of verse. Mountains, rivers, 
and even marshes are personified, to narrate historical episodes, 
or to give us geographical lectures. There are two fine verses 
in the seventh book, where, speaking of the cutting down some 
noble woods, he says :— 

*'Thair trunks, like aged folk, now bare and naked stand, 

As for revenge to heaven each held a withered hand ;** 

and there is a passage about the sea in the twentieth book that 
comes near being fine; but the far greater part is mere joiner- 
work. Consider the life of man, that we flee away as a shadow, 
that our days are as a post; and then think whether we can 
afford to honour such a draft upon our time as is implied in 
these thirty books all in alexandrines t Even the laborious 
Selden, who wrote annotations on it, sometimes moft enter¬ 
taining than the text, gave out at the end of the eighteenth 
book. Yet Drayton could write well, and had an agreeable 
lightsomeness of fancy, as his “ Nympbidia ” proves. His poem, 

To the Cambro-Britons on their Harp,” is full of vigour; it 
runs, it leaps, clashing its verses like swords upon budders, and 
moves the pulse to a charge. 

Daniel was in all respects a man of finer moultf. He did 
indeed refine our tongue, and deserved the praise his con¬ 
temporaries concur in giving him of being ** well-laAguaged.”* 
Writing two lyindred and fifty year;, ago, he stand&in no'heed 
of a glossary, and I have noted scarce a dozen words, and 
more turns of phrase, in his works, that have become obsol|^ 

* ESdmund Bolton, in his Hyperoritieat says, **Ths works of 
contained somewhat a flat, but yet withal a veiy pure and copioQijbtyHfi^^ 
and words os warrantable os any man’s, and,^Etter, prhapa, /sr' 
meamore" I have italicised his second thought, which d^es 
with the feeling Daniel leaves in the mind. (See iSorietso^s 
QrUieal Sasa^St vol. if.) Wordsworth, on excellent judge,,modi adol^ 
Daniel’s poem to the cWatess of Cumberland. ^ . 
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Sbis certainly indicates both remarkable taste and equally 
remarkable judgment. There is an equable dignity in his 
thought and sentiment such as we rarely meet His best 
poems always remind me of a table-land, where, because all is 
so level, we are apt to forget on how lofty a plane we are 
standing. I think his ** Musophilus” the best poem of its kind 
in the language. The reflections are natural, the expression 
condensed, the thought weighty, and the language worthy of it 
But he also wasted himself on an historical poem, in which the 
characters were incapable of that remoteness from ordinary 
associations which is essential to the ideal. Not that we can 
escape into the ideal by merely emigrating into the past or the 
unfamiliar. As in the German legend, the little black Kobold 
of prose that haunts us in the present will seat himself on 
the first load of furniture when we undertake our flitting, if the 
magician be not there to exorcise him. No man can jump off 
his own shadow, nor, for that matter, off his own age; and it is 
very likdly that Daniel had only the thinking and languaging 
parts of a poet’s outfit, without the higher creative gift which 
alone can endow his conceptions with enduring life and with 
an interest which transcends the parish limits of hiS generation. 

' In the prologue to his Masque at Court ” he has unconsciously 
defined his own poetry 

• ** Whoroin no wild, no rude, no antic 6poit, 

But tender passioiH, motions soit and gi.ue. 

The still sx)ectator must expect to have.” 

And, indee^ his verse does not snatch you away from ordinary 
associations and hurry you along with it as is the wont of the 
ll^her kind of poetry, but leaves you, as it were, upon the 
bank watching the peaceful current, and lulled by its somewhat 
monotonous murmur. His best-known poem, blunderingly 
misprinted in all the collections, is that addressed to the 
Countess of Cumberland. It is an amplification of Horace’s 
/tfletgrr Vitee^ and when we compare it with the original we miss 
the point, the compactness, and above all the urbane tone of 
the originaf. It is very fine English, but it is the English of 
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diplomacy somehow, and is never downright this or that, ftut 
always has the honour to be so or so, with sentiments of the' 
highest consideration. Yet the praise of well’langtiaged^ since 
it implies that good writing then as now demanded choice and 
forethought, is not without interest for those who would classify 
the elements of a style that will wear and hold its coloan well 
H is diction, if wanting in the more hardy evidences of muscle, 
has a suppleness and spring that give proof of training and 
endurance. His ** Defence of Rhyme,” written in prose (a 
more difficult test than verse), has a passionate eloquence that 
reminds one of Burke, and is more light-armed and modem 
than the prose of Milton fifty years later. For us Occidentals 
he has a kindly prophetic word 

" And who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of onr tongue ? to what strang^hores 
The gain of our best glory may be sent 
To enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds iti the yet unformed Occident 
May come reiiucd with accents that are ours 1 ’* 

During the period when Spenser was getting his artistic 
training a great change was going on in our mother-tongue, 
and the language of literature was disengaging itself more and' 
more from that of ordinary talk. The poets of Italy, Spain, 
and France began to rain influence, and to modify and refine 
not only style but vocabulary. Men were discovering new 
worlds in more senses than one, and the visionary finger of 
expectation still pointed forward. I'here was, we leara from 
contemporary«pamphlets, very much the same demand for a 
national literature that we have heard in America. Tlya 
demand was nobly answered in the next generation. But no 
man contributed so much to the transformation of style and 
language as Spenser; for not only did he deliberately 
endeavour at reform, but by the charm of his diction, the 
novel harmonies of his verse, his ideal method of treatment, 
and the splendour of hfs fancy, he made the new manner 
popular and fruitful. We can trace in Spenser’q, poems the 
gradual growth of. his taste through experiment and failure 
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ito that assured self-confidence which indicates that he had at 
length found out the true bent of his genius—that happiest of 
discoveries (and not so easy as it might seem) which puts a 
man in undisturbed possession of his own individuality. Before 
his time the boundary between poetry and prose had not been 
clearly defined. His great merit lies not only in the ideal 
treatment with which he glorified common things and gilded 
them with a ray of enthusiasm^ but far more in the ideal point 
of view which he first revealed to his countrymen. He at first 
sought for that remoteness, which is implied in an escape from 
the realism of daily life, in the pastoral—a kind of writing 
wU^h, oddly enough, from its original intention as a protest in 
f^joMX of naturalness, and of human as opposed to heroic 
y^mtiments, had degenerated into the most artificial of 
^/Dstractions. But he was soon convinced of his error, and 
i^as not loifg in choosing between an unreality which pretended 
to be real and those everlasting realities of the mind which 
seem^ unreal only because they lie beyond the horizon of the 
every-day world, and become visible only when the mirage of 
fantasy lifts them up and hangs them in an ideal atmosphere. 
As in the old fairy tales, the task which the age imposes on its 
poet is to weave its straw into a golden tissue; and when 
every device has failed, in comes the witch Imagination, and 
with a touch the miracle is achieved, simple as miracle always 
are afteS- they are wrought. 

Spenser, like Chaucer a Londoner, was born in 1553.'* 
Nothing is known of his paients, except that the name of his 
mother ^was Elizabeth ; but he was of gentle birth, as he more 
than once informs us, with the natural satisfaction of a poor 
man of genius at a time when the business talent of the middle 

* Mr. Hales, In the icelleut memoir of the poet prefixed to the Qlobe 
edition of his works, puts his birth a year earlier, on the strength of a line 
In the sixtieth sonnet. But it is not established that this sonnet was 
written in 1593, and even if it were, a sonnet is not upon oath, and the 
poet would prefer the round number forty, which suited the measure of his 
verse, tg thirty-nine or forty-one, nvhich might have been truer to the 
measure of his days. 
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class was opening to it the door of prosperous preferment 1^ 
1569 he was entered as a sizar at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge^ 
and in due course took his bachelor’s degree in 1573, and hia 
master’s in 1576. He is supposed, on insufficient grounds, as it 
appears to me, to have met with some disgust or disappointment 
during his residence at the University.* Between 1576 and 
1578 Spenser seems to have been with some of his kinsfolk ** in 
the North.” It was during this interval that he conceived his 
fruitless passion for the Rosalinde, whose jilting him for another 
shepherd, whom he caPs Menalcas, is somewhat perfunctorily 
bemoaned in his pastoraIs.f Before the publication of his 
Shepherd’s Calendar,” in 1579, he had made the acquaintance 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and was domiciled with him for a time at 
Penshurst, whether as guest or literary dependant is uncertain. 
In October 1579 he is in the household of the Eari of Leicester. 
In July 1580 he accompanied Lord Grey de Wiltoif to Ireland 


* This has been inferred from a passage in one of Gabriel Bkrvey'a 
letters to him. But it would seem more natural, from the many allusions 
in Hurey’s pamphlets against Nash, that it was his own wrongs which he 
had In mind, and his self-absorption would take it for granted that 
Spenser sympathised with him in all his grudges. Harvey is a remarkable ^ 
instance of the refining influence of classical studies Amid the pedantic 
fiutsgo of his omni-anfflclenoy (to borrow one of his own words) we come 
suddenly upon passages whose gravity of sentiment, stateliness of move’ 
ment, and purity of diction remind ns of Landor. These ladd liftervals in 
his overweening vanity explain and justify the firlendship of Spenser. Tei ’ 
the reiteration of emphasis with which he insists on all the world^s 
knowing that Nash had called him an ass, probably gave Shak^peare the 
hint for one of the most comic touches in the character of Ddgbetty, 
t The late Mayor & 6. Holpine, in a very interesting essay, makes It 
extremely probable that Bosalinde is the anagram of Bose Bantel, sister of A' 
the poet, and married to John Florio. He leaves little doubt, also, that 
the name of Spenser's wife (hitherto unknown) was Elizabeth Nagle. 

AUaniieMonth^f, vol. iL, 674, November 1858.) Mr. Halpine infinni^ 
me that he found the substance of his essay among the papers of hivflrilMr, . 
the late Rev. N. J. Halpine, of Dublin The latter published in the idrl^, 
of the Shakespeare Society a sprightly little tract, entitled ” Oberuo/! , 
which, if not quite convincing^ is well worth reading for its ingenuity 
reaear^ ^ 
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41 secretary, and in that country he spent the rest of his life^ 
with occasional flying visits to England to publish poems or in 
search of preferment. His residence in that country has been 
compared to that of Ovid in Fontus. And, no doubt, there 
were certain outward points of likeness. The Irishry by whom 
he was surrounded were to the full as savage, as hostile, and as 
tenacious of their ancestral habitudes as the Scythians* who 
made Tomi a prison, and the descendants of the earlier English 
settlers had degenerated as much as the Mix-Hellenes who 
disgusted the Latin poet. Spenser himself looked on his life in 
Ireland as a banishment. In his ** Colin Clout’s come Homb 
again ” he tells us that Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited him in 
1589, and heard what was then finished of the Faery Queen ”— 

a 

“ 'Gan to cast great liking to luy lore 
great disliking to my luckless lot, 
liat banisht had myself, like wight forlore, 

Into that waste, where I was qnite foigot. 

' The which to leave thenceforth he counselled me, 

Unmeet for man in whom was aught regardfhl, 

And wend with him his Qynthla to see, 

Whose grace was great and bounty most rewordful.” 

But Spenser was already living at Kilcolman CastlO (which, 
with 3028 acres of land from the forfeited estates of the Earl of 
Desmond, was confirmed to him by grant two years later), amid 
scenery at once placid and noble, whose varied charm he felt 
profoundly. He could not complain with Ovid— 

** Non liber hio nllus, non qui mlhl commodet aiirem,” 

ri 

^for be was within reach of a cultivated society, which gave him 
tihe stimulus of hearty admiration both as poet and scholar. 
Above all, he was fortunate in a seclusion that prompted study 
^ and deepened medit ^tion, while it enabled him to converse with 
his genius disengaged from those worldly influences which 
•would have disenchanted it of its mystic enthusiiism, if they did 

V In his prose tract on Ireland, Spenser, perhaps with some memory of 
04d £a hlinnind, derives the Irish mainly from the Soythlaas. 
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not muddle it ingloriously away. Surely this sequeskered nait 
was more congenial to the brooding of those ethereal visions of« 
the ** Faery Queen ** and to giving his ** soul a loose ” than 

" The smoke, the wealth, and noise of Kome, 

And all the busy pageantry 
That wise men scorn and fools adoia” 

Yet he longed for London, if not with the homesickness of 
Bussy-Rabutin in exile from the Parisian sun, yet enough to 
make him joyfully accompany Raleigh thither in the early 
winter of 1589, carrying with him the first three books of the 
great poem begun ten years before. Horace’s nonumprefnatur 
in annum had been more than complied with, and the success 
was answerable to the well-seasoned material and conscientious 
faithfulness of the work. But Spenser did not stay long in 
London to enjoy his fame. Seen close at hnnd, with its 
jealousies, intrigues, and selfish basenesses, the court had lost the 
enchantment lent by the distance of Kilcolman. A nature so 
prone to ideal contemplation as Spenser’s would be profoundly 
shocked by seeing too closely the ignoble springs of con¬ 
temporaneous policy, and learning by what paltry personal 
motives the noble opportunities of the world are at any given 
moment endangered. It is a sad discovery that history is so 
mainly made by ignoble men. 

Vide queato globo *' 

TbI ch’el soiTise dal auo vil sembiante 

In his “Colin Clout,” written just after his return to Ireland, he 
speaks of the Court in a tone of contemptuous bitterness, in 
which, as it seems to me, there is more of the sorrow of disil¬ 
lusion than of the gall of personal disappointment. He speaks^ 
so he tells us,— 

To warn young ahopherds’ wandering wit 
Which, through report of that life’s painted bliss, 

Abandon quiet homo to seek for it 
And leave their lambs to loss misled amiaa; 

For, sooth to say, it ia no sort of life 
For shepherd fit to live in that some place. 
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Where each one seeks with malice and with strife 
To thrust down other into foul disgrace 
Himself to raise ; and he doth soonest rise 
That best con handle his deceitful wit 
In subtle shifts .... 

To which him needs a guileful hollow lieart 
Hashed with Mr dissembling courtesy, 

A tongue fumisht with terms of art, 

No art of school, hut courtiers* schoolery. 

For arts of school have there small countenance, 

Counted but toys to busy idle brains, 

And there professors find small maintenance, 

Bat to be instruments of others’ gains, 

Nor is there place for any gentle wit 
Unless to please It can itself apply. 

t ■ • e • 

Even such is all their vaunted vanity. 

Naught else but snioke that passeth soon away. 

0 a • a a 

8o they themselves for praise of fools do sell. 

And all their wealth for painting on a wall. 

a • a • ■ 

Whiles single Truth and simple Honesty 
l>o wander up and down despised of all.*'* 

And, again, in his “ Mother Hubberd’s Talcs,” in the most pithj 
and masculine verses he ever wrote :— 

** Most miserable man, whom wicked Fate 
^ Hath brought to Court to sue for Had-I-wiU 
That few have found and many one hath mist! 

Full little kuowost thou tliat hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide; 

*To lose good days that might be better spent. 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to*day, to be put back to-morrow. 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow. 

To have thy Prince’s grace yet want her Peer»-, 

To have thy asking yet wait many years. 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To Mt thy heart through comfortless despairs. 


* Compare Shakespeare’s IzvL Sonnet 
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To fftwiii to crouch, to wait, to rld^ to tuu, 

To spend, to give, to wont, to be uudone« 

• «#••• 

Whoever leaves sweet home, where mean estate 
In safe assurance, without strife or hate. 

Finds all things needful for contentment meek. 

And will to court for shadows vain to seek, 

• • ■ • s e 

. That curse God send unto mine enemy I "* 

When Spenser had once got safely back to the secure retreat 
and serene companionship of his great poem, with what pro¬ 
found and pathetic exultation must he have recalled the verses 
of Dante I — 


“ Chi dietro a jura, e chi ad aforismi 
Sen giva, e chi seguendo sacerdozio, 

E chi regnar per forza e per soflsml, 

E chi mbare, e chi civil negozio, 

Chi nei diletti della came involto 
S’ affaticava, e chi si dava all’ ozio, 

Quando da tutte quests cose sciolto, 

Con Beatrice m* era suso in cielo 
Ootanto gloriosamente accolto.”t 

What Spenser says of the indifference of the court to learning, 
and literature is the more remarkable because he himself was 
by no means an unsuccessful suitor. Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
on him a pension of fifty pounds, and shortly after h(^ received 

* This poem, published in 1591, was, Spenser tells us in his dsdioation, 

** long sithens composed in the raw conceit of my youth.” But he hod 
evidently retouched it. The verses quoted show a firmer hand than U 
generally seen in iVandwe are safe in assuming that the/were added 
after his visit to England. Dr. Johnson epigrammatised Spensei'a indiefev 
ment into “ 

** There mark what Ills the scholar’s life assaU, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the Jail,” 

but I think it loses in pathos more than it gains in point. 

t Paradiso, xi 4-12. Spenser was familiar with the ** Divina Oiin- 
media,” though I do not remember that his oommentators have pololsd 
out his eblef obllgationB to ft. 
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4 li« grant of lands already mentioned. It is said, indeed, that 
|M>rd Burleigh in some way hindered the advancement of the 
poet,.who more than once directly alludes to him either in 
reproach or remonstrance. In ‘*The Ruins of Time,” after 
speaking of the death of Walsingham, 

** Since whose decease learning lies unregarded, 

And men of armes do wander unrewarded,’* 

he gives the following reason for their neglect;— 

** For he that now wields all things at his will. 

Scorns th’ ono and th’ other in his deeper skill. 

O grief of griefs I 0 gall of all good hearts, 

To see that virtue should despistid be 
Of him that first was raised for virtnons parts, 

And-now, broad-spreading like an aged tree, 

Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be: 

6 let the man of whom the Muse is scorned 
Not live nor dead be of the Muse adorned 1" 

And iif the introduction to the fourth book of the “Faery 
Queen ” he says again :— 

The rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
Wields kingdoms’ causes and affairs of state, 

My looser rhymes, I wot, doth sharply wite 
For praising Love, as 1 have done of late,— 

tee see 

By which frail youth is oft to folly led 
Through fidse idlnrement of that pleasing boi^ 

That better were in virtues discipled 

Than with vain poems’ weeds to have their fancies fed. 

I 

Budh onas ill judge of love that cannot love 
Nor in their frozen hearts feel kindly flame; 

Forthy they ought not thing unknown reprove, 

Ne natural affection faultless blame 
For fault of few that have abused the same: 

For it of honour and all virtue is 

The root, and brings forth glorious flowers of famo 

That crown true lovers with immortal bliss, 

The meed of them that love and do not live anrias." 
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If Lord Burleigh could not relish such a dish of nightingales' 
tongues as the Faery Queen," he is very much more to txl 
pitied than Spenser. The sensitive purity of the poet might 
indeed well be wounded when a poem in which he proposed to 
himself "to discourse at large” of "the ethick part of Moral 
Philosophy”* could be so misinterpreted. But Spenser speaks 
in the same strain, and without any other than a general 
application, in his " Tears of the Muses,” and his friend Sidney 
undertakes the defence of poesy because it was undervalued. 
But undervalued by whom ? By the only persons about whom 
he knew or cared anything, those whom we should now call 
Society, and who were then called the Court. The inference I 
would draw is that, among the causes which contributed to the 
marvellous efflorescence of genius in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, the influence of direct patronage from above 
15 to be reckoned at almost nothing.f Then, as when the 
same phenomenon has happened elsewhere, thefe roust have 
been a sympathetic public. Literature, properly so called, 
draws its sap from the deep soil of human nature’s common 
and everlasting sympathies, the gathered leaf-mould of 
countless generations (of^ vep 4 i^\tav tcvci}), and not from any 

top-dressing capriciously scattered over the surface at some 

■¥ 

* His own words as reported by Lodowick Bryskett. (Todd's Spenser, 
I. lx.) The whole x>assage is very interesting os giving us the only glimpse 
we get of the living Spenser in actual contact with his felloe-men. It 
shows him to ns, as we could wish to see him, surrounded with loving 
respect, companionable and helpful. Brj'skett tells us that ho was 
“perfect in the Greek tongue,”and “also vary well read ii philosophy 
both moral and natural.” He encouraged Bryskett in the study of Greek, 
and offered to help* him in it. Comparing the lost verse of the above 
citation of the “ Faery Queen ” with other passages in Spenser, I oanuolP 
help thinking that he wrote, “do not love amiss.” 

t “ And know, sweet prince, when you shall come to know, * 

That't is not in the power of kingi to raise 
A spirit for verse that is not bom thereto; 

Nor are they born in every prince's days.” 

DumitVt Dedic, Trag, '*PhUtUms,''' 
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ttlstfer’s bidding.* England had long been growing more truly 
msular in language and political ideas when the Reformation 
' came to precipitate her national consciousness by secluding her 
more completely from the rest of Europe. Hitherto there had 
been Englishmen of a distinct type enough, honestly hating 
foreigners, and reigned over by kings of whom they were proud 
or not as the case might be, but there was no England as a 
separate entity from the sovereign who embodied it for the time 
being.t But now an English people began to be dimly aware 
of itself. Their having got a religion to themselves must have 
intensified them much as the having a god of their own did th^ 
Jews. The exhilaration of relief after the long tension of 
anxiety, when the Spanish Armada was overwhelmed like the 
hosts of Pharaoh, while it confirmed their assurance of a 
provincial deity, must also have been like sunshine to bring 
into flower aU that there was of imaginative or sentimental in 
the English nature, already just in the first flush of its spring. 

<v('' The yonge' somie 

in the BuU half of his course yronne.") 

And just at this moment of blossoming every breeze was dusty 

with the golden pollen of Greece, Rome, and Italy. If Keats 

could say, when he first opened Chapman’s Horner-^ 

" Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims hito his ken ; 

Or like stout'Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild snrmise; '* 

* Louis XIV. is commonly supposed in some miraculous way to have 
created French literature. He may more truly bo said to have petrified 
it so for as his influence went. The French renaissance in the preceding 
#entaxy was produced by causes similar in essentials to those which 
brought about that in England not long after. The grand siecZe grew 
by XMtnrel processes of development out of that which had preceded it, 
and whjkh, to the irnpa*' 4al foreigner at least, has more flavour, and more 
Fresoh flavour too, than the Gallo-Roman usurper that pushed it from 
Its stooL The best modem French poetry has been forced to temper its 
Verses tn the colder natural springs of the ante-classic period. 

t In the EUzabethan drama the words "England” and "France” are 
j^ouitsnily used to signify the kings of those oountiles. 
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if Keats could say this, whose mind had been unconsciously fed 
with the results of this culture—results that permeated dd 
thought, all literature, and all talk—fancy what must have 
been the awakening shock and impulse communicated to men’s 
brains by the revelation of this new world of thought and fancy, 
an unveiling gradual yet sudden, like that of a great organ, 
which discovered to them what a wondrous instrument was in 
the spul of man with its epic and lyric stops, its deep thunders 
of tragedy, and its passionate vox Humana / It might almost 
seem as if Shakespeare had typified all this in Miranda, when 
she cries out at first sight of the king and his courtiers— 

“ 0, wonder ! 

flow many goodly ci'eatures are there here I 
How beauteous mankiud is I 0, brave new world 
That liiitli such people in't 1 ” 

The civil wars of the Roses had been a barren period in English 
literature, because they had been merely dynastic squabbles, in 
which no great principles were involved which could shake all 
minds with controversy and heat them to intense conviction* 
A conflict of opposing ambitions wears out the moral no less 
than the material forces of a people, but the ferment of hostile 
ideas and convictions may realise resources of character which 
before were only potential, may transform a merely gregarious 
multitude into a nation proud in its strength, sensible of the 
dignity and duty which strength involves, and groping after a 
common ideal. Some such transformation had been wrought 
or was going on in England. For the first time a distinct 
image of her was disengaging itself from the ^angled blur of 
tradition and ^association in the minds of her children, and it 
was now only that her great poet could speak exultingly to 
an audience that would understand him with a passionate 
sympathy of 

‘‘This happy breed of men, tbi^lJtUe world, ‘ /- 

This ])reciou8 stone set iu a silver sea. 

This blessed plot, this cailh, this realm, this England, 

Tliis land of such dear souls, this dear, dear laud, 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea 1 ” ^ 
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Such a period can hardly recur again, but something like it, 
dbmething pointing back to similar producing causes, is 
) observable in the revival of English imaginative literature at the 
close of the last and in the early years of the present century. 
Again, after long fermentation, there was a war of principles, 
again the national consciousness was heightened and stung by 
a danger to the national existence, and again there was a crop 
of great poets and heroic men. 

Spenser once more visited England, bringing with him three 
more books of the Faery Queen,” in 1595. He is supposed 
to have remained there during the two following years.* In 
1594 he had been married to the lady celebrated in his some-* 
what artificial amoreiti. By her he had four children. He was 
now at the height of his felicity ; by universal acclaim the first 
poet of his age, and the one obstacle to his material advance¬ 
ment (if obstacle it was) had been put out of the way by the 
death of Lor^ Burleigh, August 1598. In the next month he 
was recommended in a letter from Queen Elizabeth for the 
shrievalty of the*county of Cork. But alas for Polycrates 1 In 
October the wild kerns and gallowglasses rose in no mood for 
sparing the house of Pindarus. They sacked and burned his 
castle, from which he with his wife and children barely escaped.t 
He sought shelter in London, and died there on the i6th 

* I say sapposed, for the names of his two sons, Sylvanus and Peregrine, 
Indicate that they were born in Ireland, and that Spenser oontiniied to 
regard it ns a wilderness and his abode there as exile. Tlic two other 
children are added on the authority of a pedigree dnawn up by Sir W. 
Betham and cited in Mr. Hales’s Lift of SpenstTt prefixed to the Globe 
edition, • 

t Ben Jonson told Druniinond that one child perished in the flames. 
Sut he was speaking after an interval of twenty-one years, and, of course, 
ftom hearsay. Spenser's misery was exaggerated by succeeding poets, who 
used him to point a moral, and from the shelter of his tomb launched many 
a shaft of sarcasm at tn unappreciative public. Giles Fletcher, in his 
“ Purple Island” (a poem which reminds us of the Faery Queen” by the 
supreme tediousneM of its allegory, but in nothing else), set the example in 
the best verse he ever wrote:— 

'*Pporly, poor man, he Uveil; poorly, poor man, he died." 
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January 1599, at a tavern in King Street, Westminster,' 
was buried in the neighbouring Abbey next to Chaucer, at 
cost of the Earl of Essex, poeis bearing his pall and casting 
verses into his grave. He died poor, but not in want On the 
whole, bis life may be reckoned a happy one, as in the main the 
lives of the great poets must have commonly been. If they feel 
more passionately the pang of the moment, so also the compen¬ 
sations are incalculable, and not the least of them this very 
capacity of passionate emotion. The real good fortune is to be 
measured, not by more or less of outward prosperity, but by the 
opportunity given for the development and free play of the 
genius. It should be remombered that the power of expression 
which exaggerates their gnefs is also no inconsiderable consola¬ 
tion for them. We should measure what Spenser says of his 
.worldly disappointments by the bitterness of the unavailing 
tears he shed for Rosalind. A careful analysis o| these leaves 
no perceptible residuum of salt, and we are tempted to believe 
that the passion itself was not much more real than the j»astoral 
accessories of pipe and crook. 1 very much doubt whether 
Spenser ever felt more than one profound passion in his life, 
and that, luckily, was for his “ Faery Queen.” He was tOitunate 
in the friendship of the best men and women of his time, in the 
seclusion which made him free of the still better society of the 
past, in the loving recognition of his countrymen. All that we 
know of him is amiable and of good report. He waSefaithhil to 

r 

Gradually this poetical tradition established itself firmly as authentio 
history. Spenser could never have been poor, except by eos^j^ariBoa. 
I'he whole story of his later days has a strong savour of legend. I3e must 
have had ample warning of Tyrone’s rebellion, and would pfigrbably have 
scut away his wife and children to Cork, if he did not go thiUier hin,ir||r 
1 am inclined to think that he did, carrying his papers with UxD^ iSSt, 
among them the two cantos of ** Mutability,'* first published in Ifill. 
it is most likely, were the only ones be ever completed, for, with 
abundance, ho was evidently a laborious finisher. When wa i 

that ten years were idvan to the elaboiation of the first three books.' 
that five more elapsed before the next three were ready, we idiall waste iiiQ 
vain regrets on the six concluding books supposed to have been lost by the ■ 
cerelesaness of an imaginary servant on their way from Ireland* 
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friendships of his youih| pure in his loves, unspotted in his 
life. Above all, the ideal with him was not a thing apart and 
nnattainable, but the sweetener and ennobler of the street and 
the fireside. 

There are two ways of measuring a poet—either by an 
absolute ssthetic standard, or relatively to his position in the 
literary history of his country and the conditions of his genera¬ 
tion. Both should be borne in mind as coefficients in a 
perfectly fair judgment. If his positive merit is to be settled 
irrevocably by the former, yet an intelligent criticism will find 
its advantage, not only in considering what he was, but what, 
under the given circumstances, it was possible for him to be. 

The fact that the great poem of Spenser was inspired by the 
Orlando of Ariosto, and written in avowed emulation of it, and 
' that the poet almost always needs to have his fancy set agoing 
by the hint of»some predecessor, must not lead us to overlook 
his manifest claim to originality. It is not what a poet takes, 
but wbit^ he makes out of what he has taken, that shows what 
native force is in him. Above all, did his mind dwell com¬ 
placently in those forms and fashions which in their very birth 
are already obsolescent, or was it instinctively drawn to those 
qualities which are permanent in language and whatever is 
wiought in it? There is much in Spenser that is contemporary 
and evanescent; but the substance of him is durable, and his 
work was lAie deliberate result of intelligent purpose and ample 
culture. The publication of his Shepherd’s Calendar” in 1579 
(though the poem itself be of little interest), is one of the epochs 
in our literature. Spenser had at least the originality to see 
clearly an<f to feel keenly that it was essential to bring poetry 
Ipck again to some kind of understanding with nature. His 
iimnedUtte predecessors seem to have conceived of it as a kind 
of bird of paradise, bjrn to fioat somewhere between heaven 
and earth, with no very well defined relation to either. It is 
true that the nearest approach they were able to make to this 
airy ideal was a shuttlecock, winged with a bright plume or so 
from Italy, bat, after all, nothing but cork and feathers, which 
.they bandiM back and forth from one stanza to another, with 
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the useful ambition of keeping it up as long as they could. 1% 
my mind the old comedy of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” is 
worth the whole of them. It may be coarse, earthy, but in 
reading it one feels that he is at least a man among men, and 
not a humbug among humbugs. 

The form of Spenser's “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” it is true, is 
artificial, absurdly so if you look at it merely from the outside— 
not, perhaps, the wisest way to look at anything, unless it be a 
jail or a volume of the Congressional Globe —but the spirit of it 
is fresh and original We have at last got over the superstition 
that shepherds and shepherdesses are any wiser or simpler than 
other people. We know that wisdom can be won only by wide 
commerce with men and books, and that simplicity, whether of 
manners or style, is the crowning result of the highest culture. 
But the pastorals of Spenser were very different things, 
different both in the moving spirit and the resultant form 
from the later ones of Browne or the “Piscatory Eclogues” 
of Phinehas Fletcher. And why ? Browne and Fletchft wrote 
because Spenser had written, but Spenser wrote from a strong 
inward impulse—an instinct it might be called—to escape, at all 
risks, into the fresh air from that horrible atmosphere into which 
rhymer after rhymer had been pumping carbonic-acid gas with 
the full force of his lungs, and in which all sincerity was on the 
edge of suffocation. His longing for something truer and better 
was as honest as that which led Tacitus so long before to 
idealise the Germans, and Rousseau so long after to make an 
angel of the savage. 

Spenser himself supremely overlooks the whole chasm 
between himself and Chaucer, as Dante between himself and 
Virgil He called Chaucer master, as Milton was afterwards 
call him. And, even while he chose the most artificial of all 
forms, his aim—that of getting back to nature and life—was 
conscious, I have no doubt, to himself, and must be obvious lo 
whoever reads with anything but the ends of his fingers. It Is 
true that Sannazzaro had brought the pastoral into fashion 
again, and that two of Spenser's are little more thgn transla¬ 
tions from Marot; but for manner he instinctively turned back 
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ff Chaucer, the first and then only great English poet. He has 
given common instead of classic names to his personages, for 
characters they can hardly be called. Above all, he has gone 
to the provincial dialects for words wherewith to enlarge and 
freshen his poetical vocabulary. * I look upon the ** Shepherd’s 
Calendar” as being no less a conscious and deliberate attempt 
at reform than Thomson’s “ Seasons ” were in the topics, and 
Wordsworth’s “Lyrical Ballads” in the language of poetry. 
But the great merit of these pastorals was not so much in their 
matter as their manner. They show a sense of style in its 
larger meaning hitherto displayed by no English poet since 
Chaucer. Surrey had brought back from Italy a certain inkling 
of it, so far as it is contained in decorum. But here was a new 
^language, a choice and arrangement of words, a variety, 
elasticity, and harmony of verse most grateful to the ears of 
men. If not*passion, there was fervour, which was perhaps as 
near it as the somewhat stately movement of Spenser’s mind 
would a^Iow him to come. Sidney had tried many experiments 
in versification, which are curious and interesting, especially his 
attempts to naturalise the slidin^r rhymes of Sannazzaro in 
English. But there is everywhere the uncertainty of a ’prentice 
hand. Spenser shows himself already a master, at least in 
verse, and we can trace the studies of Milton, a yet greater 
master, in the Shepherd’s Calendar” as well as in the “ Faery 

* Sir Philip Sidney did not approve of this. “ Tliat same framing of his 
style to an old rustic language [ dare not allow, since neither Theocritus 
In Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannaz/aro in Italian, did affect it." 
(** Defence Poesy.") Ben Jonson, on the other liand, said that Guorini 

**kept not decorum in making shepherds speak as well as himself could." 
f^*',Oonver8ationa with Drummond.") 1 think Sidney was right, for the 
poets' Arcadia is a purely ideal world, and should be treated accordingly. 
But whoever looks iut^ the glossoiy appended to the “Calendar,” by 
E. K.f will be satisfied that Spenser’s object was to find unhackneyed and 
poetical words rather than such as should seem more on a level with the 
speakers. See also the “ Epistle Dedicatory." I cannot help thinking 
that £. K. was Spenser himself, with occasional interjections of Harvey. 
Who elM could have written such English as many passages in this 
Bpistle! * 
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(^ueen.** We have seen that Spenser, under the misleadii^ 
influence of Sidney* and Harvey, tried his hand at Englim 
hexameters. But his great glory is that he taught his own 
language to sing and move to measures harmonious and noble. 
Chaucer had done much to vocalise it, as I have tried to show 
elsewhere,t but Spenser was to prove 

“ Tliat no tongue hath the muse’s utterance hoired 
For vcise, and that sweet music to the ear 
Stiuck out of rhyme, so naturally us this.” 

The ** Shepherd’s Calendar ” contains, perhaps, the most 
picturesquely imaginative verse which Spenser has written. 
It is in the eclogue for February, where he tells us of the 

** Faded oak 

Whoso body is sere, whoso branches broke, 

Whose naked arms stretch unto the hre.” ' 

it is one of those vcises that Joseph Warton would ha^e liked 
in sccict, that Dr. Johnson would have proved to be untrans* 
latablc into reasonable prose, and which the imagination 
welcomes at once without caring whether it be exactly conform¬ 
able to bafbara or celarent Another pretty verse in the same 
eclogue— 

" But gently took that uugcntly come”— 

1 

pleased Coleridge so greatly that he thought it was his own. 
But in general it is not so much the sentiments and images 
that are new as the modulation of the verses in which they 
float. The cold,obstruction of two centuries’ thawS, and the 
stream of speech, once more let loose, seeks out its olc^ 
windings, or overflows musically in unpractised channels. The 
service which Spenser did to our literature by this exquisite 
sense of harmony is incalculable. His fine ear, abhorrent el* 

* It was at Penshnrst that he wrote the only specimen that has Cbma 
down to us, and bad enough it is. 1 have said that some of Sidney’s sie 
pleasing. 

t See My iStudy IFtndotiis, 264 segg. V 
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t^barous dissonance^ his dainty tongue that loves to prolong 
the relish of a musical phrase, made possible the transition 
from the cast-iron stiffness of “Fcricx and Pori ex” to the 
Damascus pliancy of Fletcher and Shakespeare. It was he 
that 

'‘(Taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly: 

That oddod feathers to the learuod’a vriug, 

And gave to grace a double majesty.** 

I do not mean that in the “Shepherd’s Calendar” he had 
already achieved that transmutation of language and metre by 
which he was afterwards to endow English verse with the most 
varied and majestic of stanzas, in which the droning old 
alexandrine, awakened for the first time to a feeling of the 
poetry that was in him, was to wonder, like M, Jourdain, that 
he had been*talking prose all his life—but already he gave 
clear indications of the tendency and premonitions of the 
power which weie to carry it forward to ultimate perfection. 
A harmony and alacrity of language like this were unexampled 
in English verse :— 

** Ye dauity uympbs, that lu this blessed brook 
Do bathe your breiuit, 

Kor'<ako your watciy bowers and hither look 
At my request. . . . 

Aitd eke you virgius that on L'amass dwidl, 

Whence floweth Helii on, the learned well, 

Help mo to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 

Which in her sex doth all excel." 

flere we have the natural gait of the measure, somewhat formal 
and slow, as befits an invocation ; and now mark how the same 
feet shall be made quicken their pace at the bidding of the 
tune:— - 

“ Bring here the pink and purple columbine. 

With gUliflowers; 

Bring coronatiozu and sops Lu wine, 

* Wome of paramours: 
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Strovr me the ground with dafludowndillieb, 

And cowslips and kingcl^lis and loved lilies; 

The pretty pannce 
And the ohevisance 

Sliall match with tlio fair flowerdclicc."* 

The irgument prefixed by E. K. to the tenth Eclogue has 
a special interest for us, as showing how high a conception 
Spenser had of poetry and the poet^s office. By Cuddy he 
evidently means himself, though choosing out of modesty 
another name instead of the familiar Colin. “In Cuddy is 
set forth the perfect pattern of a Poet, which, finding no 
maintenance of his state and studies, complaineth of the con¬ 
tempt of Poetry and the causes thereof, specially having been 
in all ages, and even amongst the most barbarous, always 
of singular account and honour, anti being indeed so worthy 
and commendable an art, or rather no art, but a divine gift 
and heavenly instinct not to be gotten by labour and leamingi 
but adorned with both, and poured into the wit by a certain 

* Of course dillies and lilies must be read with a fdight accentuation 
of the last syllable (permissible then), in order to chime with ddiee. 
In the first line I have put instead of heihsr, which (like other 
words where th comes between two vowels) was then very often a mono¬ 
syllable, in order to throw the accent back more strongly on bring, where 
it belongs. Spenser's innovation lies in making his verses by ear instead 
of on the finger-tips, and in valuing the stave more than any Of the single 
verses that compose it. Tiiis is the secret of his easy snperlcoity to all 
others in the stau/a which be composed, and which boars hb name, 
Milton (who got more of his schooling in these ^natters from Spenser than 
anywhere else) gave tliis principle a greater range, and applied it with 
more various mastery. I have little doubt that the tune of the last stanza 
cited above was clinging in Shakespeare's ear when he wrote those 
exquisite verses in *'Miilsummer Night’s Dream'* (“Iknow a bank 
where our grave pentameter is in like manner surprised into a lyrical 
movement. See abo the pretty song in the edogue for A^Lgast. ]^n 
Jonson, too, evidently caught some cadences (tom Spenser for hb lyrin. 
I need hardly say that in those eclogues (May, for ex.'unpic) where Spenser 
thought he was imitating what wiseacres used to call the vidvng^hgm of 
Chaucer, he fails moat lamentably. He had evidently learn^to soon hb 
niastePs verses better when he wrote his ** Mother Hubberd'sTale." 
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E%thousiasmo 5 and celestial inspiration^ as the author hereof 
•elsewhere at large discourseth in his book called The 
English Poet, which book being lately come into my hands, 
I mind also by God’s grace, upon further advisement, to 
publish.” E. K., whoever he was, never carried out his 
intention, and the book is no doubt lost; a loss to be borne 
with less equanimity than that of Cicero’s treatise, De Gloria^ 
once possessed by Petrarch. The passage 1 have italicised 
is most likely an extract, and reminds one of the long-breathed 
periods of Milton. Drummond of Hawthornden tells us, “he 
[Ben Jonson] hath by heart some verses of Spenser’s * Calen¬ 
dar,’ about wine, between Coline and Percye” (Cuddie and 
Piers).* These verses are in this eclogue, and are worth 
- quoting, both as' having the approval of dear old Ben, the 
l^st critic of the day, and because they arc a good sample 
of Spenser’s ehrlier verse:— 

*' Thou kenst not, Poreie, how the rhyino should rags; 

* 0, if my temples were distained with wuc, 

And girt in garlands of wild ivy-twine, 

How I could rear the Muse on stately stage 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine 
With quaint Belloua in her equipage 1" 

* Drummond, it will be remarked, speaking from memory, takes Cuddy 
to be Colin. In Milton's "Lycidas" there are reminiscences of this 
eclogue as wSU os of that for May. The latter are the more evident, but 
I think that Spenser’s 

" Caddie, the praise is better than Che price,” 
suggested Milton's 

• ** But not the ptaise, 

Fhuebua replied, and touched my trembling ears." 

Aakespeore had read and remembered tins pastoral. Compare 

“ But, ah, Mccjcnas is yd d in day. 

And great AagnsCuslon; ago is dead. 

And all the worthies liggen wnqit in lead," 

with 

“King Fandlon, he la dead; 

All thy friends are lapt in lead " 

£t is odd that^ffiiakespeare, in his “ fopt in ^ead," is more Spenserian Char. 
Spenser bimsw, from whom he caught this “ hunting of the letter." 
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1 n this eclogue he gives hints of that spacious style which 
was to distinguish him, and which, like his own Fame, 

" With golden wings aloft doth fly 
Above tho reach of ruinoua decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure ^ky, 

Admired of base-bom men from far away."* 

He was letting his wings grow, as Milton said, and foreboding 
the “ Faery Queen ”;— 

Lift tliyself up out of the lowly dust 

To 'doubted knigUts whose wouudless armour rusts 
And helms unbruisdd waxeu daily brown: 

There may thy Huse display her fluttering wing, 

And stretch herself at large from likist to West." 

Verses like these, especially the last (which Dryden would have 
liked), were such as English ears had not yet heard, and 
curiously prophetic of the maturer man. The language and 
verse of Spenser at his best have an ideal lift in them, and 
there is scarce any of our poets who can so hardly help being 
poetical. 

It was this instantly felt if not easily definable charm that 
forthwith won for Spenser his never-disputed rank as the chief 
English poet of that age, and gave him a popularity which, 
during his life and in the following generation, was, m its select 
quality, without a competitor. It may be thought that I lay too 
much stress on this single attribute of diction. But af^rt from 
its importance ip his case as showing their way ip poets 
who were just then learning the accidence of their art, and 
leaving them a material to work in already mellowed to 
hands, it should be remembered that it is subtle perfection o£ 
phrase and that happy coalescence of music and 
where each reinfoices the other, that define a man as poetfano . 

r* 

* of Time." It Is, perhaps, not considering too nlcdy to' 

xemark how often this image of wings recurred to Spenser's mind. A 
certain aerial latitude waa asaentlal to the large oirolings of ttia atyle. 
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make atl ears qpnveits and partisans. Spenser was an epicure 
in^angaage. He loved seldseen costly ” words perhaps too 
«yirel1, and did not always distinguish between mere strangeness 
and that novelty which is so agreeable as to cheat us with some 
charm of seeming.association. He had not the concentrated 
power which can sometimes pack infinite riches in the little 
room of a single epithet, for his genius is rather for dilatation 
than compression.* But he was, with the exception of Milton 
and possibly Gray^ the most learned of our poets. His 
familiarity with ancient and modern literature was easy and 
intimate^ and as he perfected himself in his art, he caught the 
grand manner and high-bred ways of the society he frequented. 
But even to the last he did not quite shake off the blunt 
rusticity of phrase that was habitual with the generation that 
preceded him. Tn the fifth book of the ** Faery Queen,” where 
he is describing the passion of Biitomart at the supposed 
infidelity of Arthegall, he descends to a Teniers-like realismt— 

* Perhl^ his most striking single epithet is the **Bca-shoiildering 
whales/* B. 11. 12, zxlii. His ear seems to delight in prolongations. 
For example, he makes such words as glurious^ gratiouSf joyeom 
haolorf chapdet doctyles, and that, not at the end of verses, where it 
would not have been unusual, but in the first half of them. Afilton 
contrives a break (a kind of heave, as It were) in the uniformity of his 
verse hy a practice exactly the opposite of this. He also sliuns a hiatus 
which does ^ot seem to have been generally displeasing to Spenser’s 
ear, though perhaps in the compound epithet b^-atturing he intentionally 
it by the plnral form. 

t '< Idke as a wayward child, whose sounder sleep 
• £9 broken with some fearful dream’s affright, 

With firoward will doth set himself to weep 
Ne can be stilled for all his nurse's might, 

But kicks and squalls and shrieks for fell despight, 
Now-scratching her and her loose locks misusing, 

Now seeking darkness and now seeking light, 

Then craving suck, and then the suck refusing." 

’ Ha would doubtless have justified himself by the familiar example of 
Honi^s comparing Ajax to a donkey in the eleventh book of the Iliad. 
Bo alw in Epitbalamion " it grates our nerves to hear, 
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he whose verses generally remind us of the dancing Hours of 
Guido, where we catch but a glimpse of the real earth, and t6at 
far away beneath. But his habitual style is that of graciou? 
loftiness and refined luxury. 

He first shows his mature hand in the “ Muiopotmos,” the 
most airily fanciful of his poems, a marvel for delicate concep¬ 
tion '%nd treatment, whose breezy verse seems to float between 
a blue sky and golden earth in imperishable sunshine. No 
other English poet has found the variety and compass which 
enlivened the octave stanza under his sensitive touch. It can 
hardly be doubted that in Clarion, the butterfly, he has sym¬ 
bolised himself, and surely never was the poetic temperament 
so picturesquely exemplified :— 

“ Over the fields, in Ms frank lustiness, 

And all the champaln o’er, he soared light, 

And all the country wide he did possess, 

Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously,' 

That none gainsaid and none did him envy. 

'' Tlie woods, the nvers, and the meadows green, 

With bis air-cutting wings he measured wide, 

Nor did he leave the moimtaina bare unseen, 

Nor the rank grassy fens' delights untried ; 

But none of these, however sweet they been, 

Mote please his fancy, or him cause to abide; 

Ills choiceful sense with every change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit; 

“ To the gay gardens his nnstaid desire 
Him wholly earned, to refresh his sprlghts; 

Tliere lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

J'ouBB forth sweet odours aqil alluring sights,. 

And Art, with her contending doth aspire. 

To excel the natural with made delights; 

And all that fair or pleasant may he found, 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

Pour not by cups, but by the bellyful, 

Pour out to all that wull.” 

Such examples serve to show how strong a dose of Spenser’s a/urv/air 
potabile the langnoge need^tL ^ 
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'* There ho arriving, round ahont doth Hie, 

From bed to bed, from one to the other border, 
And takes survey with curious busy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there set in order, 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Yet none of them ho rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feet tiieir silken leaves displace, 

Hut postures on the pleasures of each place. 

** And everinoi’e with most variety 
And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet) 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbs most meet, 

Or of the dew which yet on them doth lie. 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet, 

And then he percheth on some branch thereby 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry. 

*' And tlicn again ho tiinirth to his ]>lny, 

^o spoil [plunder] the pleasures of that paradise; 
The wholesome sage, the lavender still grey. 
Rank-smelling rue, and enmmin good for eyes. 
The roses reigning In the pride of May, 

Sharp hyssop good for green wounds’ remetli'^s 
Fair marigolds, and bces-alluring thyme. 

Sweet marjoram and daisies decking prime. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing still, 

Einbathiid balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Fresh costmary and breathful camoinill, 

Dull poppy and drink-quickening setuale, 
Vein-healing vervain aud head-purging dill, 
Sound savoury, and basil huarty-halo. 

Fat coleworts and comfoitiug porseliue, 

Cold lettuce, and refreshing roscuMnue.* 


* T could not bring myself to root out this odonroua herb-garden, though 
it nuikc my extract too long. It is a pretty reminiscence of his master 
Cliancer, but is alsj very characterUtic of Spenser himself. He could 
not help planting a flower or two among his serviceable plants, and after 
all this abundance h: is not satisfied, but begins the next stinsa with 
''Aiidwhatsoe2.se,” 
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And whatso else of virtue good or 111, 

Grew in this garden, fetched from far away, 

Of every one he takes and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth prey; 

Ttien, when he hath both played and fed his fill, 

Tn the warm sun he doth himself embay. 

And there him rests in riotous sufllsance 
Of ail his gladfulness and kingly joyance. 

** What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 

And to be lord of all the works of nature ? 

To reign in ^he air from earth to highest sky. 

To feed on ii^twers and weeds of glorious feature, 

To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 

Who rests not pleaded with such happiness, 

Well worthy ho to taste of wretchedness,’* 

The Muiopotmos ” pleases us all the more that it vibrates 
in us a string of classical association by adding an episode to 
Ovid’s story of Arachne. “ Talking the other day with a friend 
(the late Mr. Keats) about Dante, he observed that whenever 
so great a poet told us anything in addition or continuation of 
an ancient story, he had a right to be regarded as classical 
authority. For instance, said he, when he tells us of that 
characteristic death of Ulysses ... we ought to receive the 
information as authentic, and be glad that we have more news 
of Ulysses than we looked for.”* We can hardly doubt that 
Ovid would have been glad to admit this exquisite^ fantastic 
illumination into bis maigin. 

No German analyser of aesthetics has given us so convincing 
a definition of the artistic nature as-these radiant verses. 
reign in the air” was certainly Spenser’s function. And ^ 
the commentators, who seem never willing to let their poet be 
a poet pure and simple, though, had he not been so, they wpqli „ 
have lost their only hold upon life, try to make out froie, bip^^ 
** Mother Hubberd’s Tale” that he might have been a veiy^^ 
sensible matter-of-fact man if he would. For my own part, 1 
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quite willing to confess that I like him none the worse for 
being if»practical, and that my reading has convinced me that 
being too poetical is the rarest fault of poets. Practical men 
are not so scarce, one would think ; and 1 am not sure that the 
tree was a gainer when the hamadryad flitted and left it 
nothing but ship-timber. Such men as Spenser are not sent 
into the world to be part of its motive power. The blind old 
engine would not know the difference though we got up its 
steam with attar of roses, nor make one revolution more to the 
minute for it. What practical man ever left such an heirloom 
to his countrymen as the “ Faery Queen ?” • 

Undoubtedly Spenser wished to be useful, and in the highest 
vocation of all, that of teacher, and Milton calls him “ our sage 
and serious poet, whom 1 dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” And good Dr. Henry More 
was of the s%me mind. I fear he makes his vices so beautiful 
now and then that we should not be very much afraid of them 
if we cl^ced to meet them ; for he could not escape from his 
genius, which, if it led him as philosopher to the abstract 
contemplation of the beautiful, left him as poet open to every 
impression of sensuous delight When he wrote the “Shep¬ 
herd’s Calendar” he was certainly a Puritan, and probably so 
by conviction rather than from any social influences or thought 
of personal interests. There is a verse, it is true, in the second 
of the two detached cantos of “ Mutability,” 

** Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest grace,” 

which is supposed to glance at the straiter religionists, and 
from which it has been inferred that he drew away from 
tnem as he grew older. It is very hkely that years and 
widened experience of men may have produced in him their 
natural result of tolerant wisdom which revolts at the hasty 
destructiveness of inconsiderate zeal. But with the more 
generous side of Puritanism 1 think he sympathised to the 
last His rebukes of clerical worldliness are in the Puritan 
tone, and as severe a one as any is in “Mother Hubberd’s 
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Tale,” published in 1591 .* There is an iconoclastic rdish ip 
his account of Sir Guyon’s demolishing the Bower of Bliss 
that makes us think he would not have regretted the plundered' 
abbeys as perhaps Shakespeare did when he speaks of the 
winter 'woods as “bare ruined choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang”:— 

“ Bat all those pleasant bowers and palace brave 
Guyon broke down with rigour pitiless, 

Na ought their goodly workmanship might save 
Them from the tempest of his wrathfulness, 

But that thfii' bliss ho turned to baleftilness; 

Their groves l>e felled, their gardens did deface, 

Their arbours spoil, their cabinets supprese. 

Their banquet-houses burn, tboir buildings rase. 

And of the fairest late now made the foulest place.” 

But whatever may have been Spenser's religious opinions 
(which do not nearly concern us here), the bent of his mind was 
toward a Platonic mysticism, a supramundane spberf, where 
it could shape universal forms out of the primal elements 
of things, instead of being forced to put up with their fortuitous 
combinations in the unwilling material of mortcil clay. He 
who, when his singing robes were on, could never be tempted 
nearer to the real world than under some subterfuge of 
pastoral or allegory, expatiates joyously in this untrammelled 
ether:— v 

Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden jilumes up to the purest 8k>.” 


* Beu Jousou told Drummond “ that in that paper Sir W. Balefgh had 
of the allegories of his Faery Queen, by the Blatant Bcoet the Purltanfi 
were understood.” But this is certainly wrong. There were very 
different shades of Puritanism, according to individual temperamint. 
That of Winthrop and Higginson had a meUowness of which Endteott 
Standish were incapable. The gradual change of Milton’s opinions Wiift 
similar to that which 1 suppose in Spenser. The passage in '*Mothi9r 
Hubberd ” may have been aimed at the Protestant clergy of Ireland (for he 
says much the same thing in his *' View of the State of Ireland bnt it 
is general in its tenna. 
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|fowhere does his genius soar and sing with such continuous 
aspiration, nowhere is his phrase so decorously stately, though 
* rising to an enthusiasm which reaches intensity while it stops 
short of vehemence, as in his Hymns to Love and Beauty, 
especially the latter. There is an exulting spurn of earth 
in it, as of a soul just loosed from its cage. I shall make 
no extracts from it, for it is one of those intimately coherent 
and transcenden tally logical poems that “moveth altogether 
if it move at all,” the breaking off a fragment from which 
would maim it as it would a perfect group of crystals. What> 
ever there is of sentiment and passion is for the most part 
purely disembodied and without sex, like that of angels 
—a kind of poetry which has of late gone out of fashion, 
whether to our gain or not may be questioned. Perhaps 
one may venture to hint that the animal instincts are 
those that sitand in least need of stimulation. Spenser’s 
notions of love were so nobly pure, so far from those of 
our copimon ancestor who could hang by his tail, as not 
to disqualify him for achieving the quest of the Holy Grail, and 
accordingly it is not uninstructive to remember that he had 
drunk, among others, at French sources not yet deboshed with 
absinthe* Yet, with a purity like that of thrice-bolted snow, he 
had none of its coldness. He is, of all our poets, the most truly 
sensuous, using the word as Milton probably meant it when he 
said that poetry should be " simple, sensuous, and passionate.” 
A poet is innocently sensuous when his mind permeates and 
illumines his senses ; when they, on the other hand, muddy the 
mind, he becomes sensual. Every one of Spenser’s senses was 
as exquisitely alive to the impressions of material, as every 
^rgan of bis soul was to those of spiritual beauty. Accordingly, 

* Two of his eclogues, as I have said, are from Marot, and his earliest 
known verses are translations from Bellay, a poet who was charming 
whenever he had the courage fb play truant from a bad echool. We must 
not enppose that an analysis of the literature of the demi-monde will give 
US all the dements of the French character. It has been both grave and 
profound; nay, It has even contrived to be wise and lively at the same 
time, a combination so incomprehensible by the Teutonic races that they 
haVe UheUedHt levity. It puts them out os Nature did FuseU. 
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if he painted the weed^ of sensuality at all, he could not help 
making them **of glorious feature.” It was this, it may be 
suspected, rather than his praising love,” that made lA>rd 
Burleigh shake his “rugged forehead.” Spenser's gamut, 
indeed, is a wide one, ranging from a purely corporeal delight 
in “precious odours fetched from far away” upward to such 
refiLenient as 

“ Upon her eyelids many graces sate 
Under the shadow of her oven brows," 

where the eye shares it > pleasure with the mind. He is court* 
painter in ordinary to each of the senses in turn, and idealises 
these frail favourites of his majesty King Lusty Juventus, till 
they half believe themselves the innocent shepherdesses into 
which he travesties them. * 

In his great poem he had two objects in view—first, the 
ephemeral one of pleasing the court, and then that of recom* 
mending himself to the permanent approval of his orvn and 
following ages as a poet, and especially as a moral poet. To 
meet the first demand, he lays the scene of his poem in con* 
temporary England, and brings in all the leading personages of 
the day under the thin disguise of his knights and their squires 
and lady*loves. He says this expressly in the prologue to the 
second book:— 


* Taste must be partially excepted. It Is remarkable bow little eating 
and drinking there is in the “ Faery Queen.*' The only tuue he fairly sete 
a table is in the house of Malbecoo, where it is necessary to tba conduct of 
the story. Tet taste ie not wholly forgotten:— 

** In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach. 

Whose Mppy liquor, that with luliisas aweld, 

Into her cup she scrused with dainty breach 
Of her fine flngen without fool Impeach, 

That so fair wlne-prees mode the wine more eweet," 

, B. 11., 0. siL, ea 

Ilute can hardly complain of unhandsome treatment t ^ 
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** Of Faery lAnd yet if he more Inquire, 

By certain signs, hero set in sundry placOf 
fie may it find ; . . . 

And thou, 0 fairest princess under sky. 

In this fair mirror mayst behold thy face 
And thine oum realms in land of Faery.” 

Many of his peisonages we can still identify, and all of them 
were once as easily recognisable as those of Mademoiselle de 
Scuddry. This, no doubt, added greatly to the immediate 
piquancy of the allusions. The interest they would excite 
may be inferred from the fact that King James, in 1596, wished^ 
to have the author prosecuted and punished for his indecent 
handling of his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, under the name 
of Duessa.* To suit the wider application of his plan’s other and 
more important‘half, Spenser made all his characters double 
their parts, and appear in his allegory as the impersonations of 
abstract moi%l qualities. When the cardinal and theological 
virtues tell Dante, 

“ Not aiam qni ninfo e in ciel siamo Btelle,” 

the sweetness of the verse enables the fancy, by a slight gulp, 
to swallow without solution the problem of being in two places 
at the same time. But there is something fairly ludicrous in 
such a duality as that of Prince Arthur and the Earl of 
Leicester, Arthegall and Lord Grey, and Belphoebe and 
Elizabeth* 

"In this same interlude it doth befall 
lliat I, one Snout by name, present a wall." 


* Uad the poet lived longer, he might perhaps hare verified hu friend 
Raleigh's saying, that " whosoever in writing modem history shall follow 
^l^th too near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.” The passage 
fa ona of the very few disgusting ones in the ** Faery Queen.” Spenser was 
copying Ariosto; bnt the Italian poet, with the discreoter taste of his 
mee, keeps to generalities. Spenser goes into particulars which i^an only 
be nailed naaty. fie did this, no doubt, to pleasure his mistress, Mary’s 
rival; and this gives uaa measure of the brutal coarseness of oontemporary 
numaers. It beeomea only the more marvelloua that the fine flower of his 
feniua could have traumnnted the Juices of such a soU Into the purity and 
•westasMi wttdi an its own peculiar pro|Mrties. 
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The reality seems to heighten the improbability, already hai]|l 
enough to manage. But Spenser had fortunately almost as 
little sense of humour as Wordsworth,* or he could never have 
carried his poem on with enthusiastic good faith so far as he 
did. It is evident that to him the Land of Faery was an unreal 
world of picture and illusion, 

“ The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,” 

in which he could shut himself up from the actual, with its 
shortcomings and failures. 

“ Tlie ways throt)G:h which my weary steps I guide 
Tn this deligh* I'ul land of Faery 
Are so exceeding spacious and wide, 

And sprinkled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to ear and eye, 

Tliat T, nigh ravisht with rare thoughja’ delight, 

My tedious travail do foiget thereby, 

And, when I 'gin to feel decay of might, 

It strength to me supplies, and cheers my duUM spright.# 

Spenser seems here to confess a little weariness ; but the 
alacrity of his mind is so great that, even where his invention 
fails a little, we do not share his feeling nor suspect it, charmed 
as we are by the variety and sweep of his measure, the beauty 
or vigour of his similes, the musical felicity of his diction, and 
the mellow versatility of his pictures. In this Iqst quality 
Ariosto, whose emulous pupil he was, is as Bologna to Venice 
in the comparison. That, when the personal allusions have lost 
their meaning and the allegory has b'^come a burden, the book 
should continue |o be read with delight, is proof enough, were 
any wanting, bow full of life and light and the other-worldliness 
of poetry it must be. As a narrative it has, I think, every 

* There is a gleam of humour in one of the oonplets of “ Hothet 
Hnbberd's Tale,” where the Fox, persuading the Ape that they should 
disguise themselves as discharged soldiers in order to beg the more 
■uccessAilly, says— 

** Be yon the soldfer, for yon likest are 
For wanly semblance wmaU akiU in nor ** ^ 
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which that kind of writing is capable. The characters are 
vague, and, even were they not, they drop out of the story so 
e often and remain out of it so long, that we have forgotten who 
they are when we meet them again ; the episodes hinder the 
advance of the action instead of relieving it with variety of 
incident or novelty of situation; the plot, if plot it may be 
called, 

" That shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 

recalls drearily our ancient enemy, the Metrical Romance ;* 
while the fighting, which, in those old poems, was tediously 
sincere, is between shadow and shadow, where we know 
that neither can harm the other, though we are tempted 
to wish he might. Hazlitt bids us not mind the allegory, 
and says th^ it won’t bite us nor meddle with us if we do 
not meddle with it. But how if it bore us, which after all is 
the fatal question ? The truth is that it is too often forced upon 
us against our will, as people were formerly driven to church till 
they began to look on a day of rest as a penal institution, and 
to transfer to the Scriptures that suspicion of defective inspira¬ 
tion which was awakened in them by the preaching. The true 
type of the allegory is the “ Odyssey,” which we read without 
suspicion as pure poem, and then find a new pleasure in 
divining i(s double meaning, as if we somehow got a better 
bargain of our author than he meant to give us. But this 
complex feeling must not be so exacting as to prevent our 
lapsing into the old Arabian Nights simplicity of interest 
again. The moral of a poem should be suggested, as when in 
some mediaeval church we cast down our eyes to muse over a 
tresco of Giotto, and are reminded of the transitoriness of life 
by the mortuary tablets under our feet. The vast superiority 
of Bunyan over Spenser lies in the fact that we help to make 
his allegory out of our own experience. Instead of striving to 
embody abstract passions and temptations, he has given us his 
own in all their pathetic simplicity. He is the Ulysses of his 
own prose-opic. This is the secret of his power and his charm 
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that, while the representation of what may happen to all mtn 
comes home to none of us in particular, the story of any one 
roan’s real experience finds its startling parallel in that of every 
one of us. The very homeliness of Bonyan’s names and the 
everydayness of his scenery, too, put us off our guard, and we 
soon find ourselves on as easy a footing with his allegorical 
beings as we might be with Adam or Socrates in a dream. In¬ 
deed, he has prepared us for such incongruities by telling us at 
setting out that the story was of a dream. The long nights of 
Bedford jail had so intensified his imagination, and made the 
figures with which it peopled his solitude so real to him, that 
the creatures of his n ind become things^ as clear to the 
memory as if we had seen them. But Spenser’s are too often 
mere names, with no bodies to back them, entered on the 
Muses’ muster-roll by the specious trick of personification. 
There is, likewise, in Bunyan, a childlike simplicily and taking- 
for-granted which win our confidence. His Giant Despair,* 
for example, is by no means the Ossianic figure in^^ which 
artists who mistake the vague for the sublime have mis¬ 
conceived it. He is the ogre of the fairy-tales, with his 
malicious wife ; and he comes forth to us from those regions 
of early faith and v/onder as something beforehand accepted by 
the imagination. These figures of Bunyan’s are already faniiliar 
inmates of the mind, and, if there be any sublimity in him, it is 
the daring frankness of his verisimilitude. Spenser’s giants 
are those of the later romances, except that grand figure with 
the balances in the second Canto of Rook V., the moat original 
of all his conceptions, yet no real g'ant, but a pure eidolon 
of the mind. As Bunyan rises not seldom to a natural poetry, 
so Spenser sinks now and then, through the fault of his topi^^ 
to unmistakable prose. Take his description of the House of 
Alma,t for instance:— 

-- 

^ Banyan probably took the hint of the Gianfe solcidal offer of ” kalfti, 
halter, or poison,*’ from Spenser*! swords, ropes, poison,** In ** fhery 
C^een,” B. T., c. ix., 1. 

t Brak 11., e. ix. 
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'* The master cook was cold Concoctidn, 

A careful man, and full of comely guise; 

The kitchen-clerk, that bight Digestion, 

Did order all the achates in seemly wise.” 

• 

And so on through all the organs of the body. The author oi 
Eccelsiastes understood these matters better in that last 
pathetic chapter of his, blunderingly translated as it apparently 
Is. This, I admit, is the worst failure of Spenser in this kind; 
though, even here, when he gets on to the organs of the mind, 
the enchantments of his fancy and style come to the rescue, 
and pot us in good-humour again, hard as it is to conceive oi 
armed knights entering the chamber of the mind, and talking 
with such visionary damsels as .Ambition and Shaniefastness. 
Nay, even in the most prosy parts, unless my partiality 
deceive me, there is an infantile confidence in the magical 
powers of Prosopopoeia which half beguiles us, as of children 
who everything is something else, and are quite 

satisfied^with the transformation. 

The problem for Spenser was a double one: how to commend 
poetry at all to a generation which thought* it effeminate 
trifling,* and how he. Master Edmund Spenser, of imagination 
all compact, could commend A/s poetry to Master John Bull, 
the most practical of mankind in his habitual mood, but at 
that moment in a passion of religious anxiety about his soul. 
Ontne tultt punctum gut fniscuit utile duUi was not only 
an irrefragable axiom because a Latin poet had said it, 
but it exactly met the case in point. He would convince the 
scorners that poetry might be seriously useful, and show Master 
Bull bis new way of making fine words butter parsnips, in 
a rhymed moral primer. Allegory, as then practised, was 
imagination adapted for beginners, in woids of one syllable and 
illustrated with cuts, and would thus serve both his ethical and 
pictorial purpose. Such a primer, or a first instalment of i1|^ 
proceeded to put forth ; but he so bordered it with bri^t- 

* Sea CHdney’s D^enee and Puttenbam's Art of Kngliah /'oesy, 
Dook L, e. vtIL 
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coloured fancies, he 30 otten filled whole pages and crowded 
.the ttA^'hard in others with the gay frolics of his pencil, that, as 
in the Grimani missal, the holy function of the book is foigottexi'^ 
in the ecstasy of its adornment. Worse than all, does not his 
brush linger more lovingly along the rosy contours of his sirens 
than on the modest wimples of the Wise Viigins? **Tbe 
genera* end of the book,” he tells us in his Dedication to Sir 
Waller Raleigh, “ is to fashion a gentleman of noble person in 
virtuous and gentle discipline.” But a little further on he 
evidently has a qualm, as he thinks how generously he had 
interpreted his promise of cuts : “ To some I know this method 
will seem displeasant, whit h had rather have good discipline 
delivered plainly in way of precepts or sermoned at large,* as 
they use, than thus cloudily enwrapped in allegorical devices.” 
Lord Burleigh was of this way of thinking, undoubtedly, but 
how could poor Clarion help it ? Has he not said, 

** And whatso else, of virtue good or 

Grew iu that ganlen, fetcht from far away, 

Of every oue he takes and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth prey I *' 

• 

One sometimes feels in reading him as if he were the pure 
sense of the beautiful incarnated to the one end that he might 
interpret it to our duller perceptions. So exquisite was his 
sensibility,t that with him sensation and intellection seem 
identical, and we “can almost say his body thought.” This 
subtle inteifusion of sense with spirit it is that gives his poetry 
a crystalline purity without lack of warmth. He is full of 
feeling, and yet of such a kind that we can neither say it is mere 
intellectual percei^ion of what is fair and godd, nor yet 
associate it with that throbbing fervour which leads us to call 
sensibility by the physical name of heart 

* We can fancy how he would have done this b7 Jeremy Taylor, who 
was a kind of Sponsor in a cassock. 

t Of this he himself gives a striking hint, where speaking in his own* 
person he suddenly breaks in on his narrative with the passionate ery, 

** Ah, dearest God, me grant 1 dead be not defonled.* 

** Fhery queen,” H.?!., a x., IS. 
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(Charles Lamb made the most pithy criticism of Spenser when 
he called him the poets* poet. We may fairly leave the allegory 
•n one side, for perhaps, after all, he adopted it only for the 
reason that it was in fashion, and put it on as he did his ruff, 
not because it was becoming, but because it was the only wear. 
The true use of him is as a gallery of pictures which we visit as 
the mood takes us, and where we spend an hour or two at a 
time, long enough to sweeten our perceptions, not so long as to 
cloy them. He makes one think always of Venice; for not 
only is his style Venetian,* but as the gallery there is housed in 
the shell of an abandoned convent, so his in that of a deserted 
allegory. And again, as at Venice you swim in a gondola from 
Gian Bellini to Titian, and from Titian to Tintoret, so in him, 
where other cheer is wanting, the gentle sway of his measure, 
like the rhythmical impulse of the oar, floats you lullingly along 
from picture tojsicture. 

“ If all the pens that ever poet held 
Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts 
Their minds and mnses on admired themes, 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 


* Was not this picture painted by Paul Veronese, for example 1 

*' Arachne figured bow Jove did abuse 
*Buropa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the sea did boar; . . . 

She seemed still back unto the land to look. 

And her playfellows’ aid to call, and fear 
The dashing of the waves, that up she took, 

%er dainty feet, and garments gathered near. . . . 

Before the bull she pictured winged Lore, 

With his young brother Sport, . . . 

And many nymphs about them flocking round. 

And many TMtona whlob their horns did soun^* 

Jtfttfqpotnuw, 281'SO0L 

Bpenaor begins a complimentary sonnet prefixed to the “ Commonwealth 
and'Govanunent of Venice " (1599) with this beautiful verse^ 

« Venice, flower of the last worid'e delighh* 

Ferhape we fibould read ** k»t " I 
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If these had made one poem's period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness; 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the best, 

Which into words no virtue can digest." * 

Spenser, at his best, has come as near to expressing this 
unattainable something as any other poet. He is so purely 
poet that with him the meaning does not so often modulate the 
music of the verse as the music makes great part of the 
meaning and leads the thought along its pleasant paths. No 
poet is so splendidly superfluous as he; none knows so well 
that in poetry enough is not only not so good as a feast, but 
is a beggarly parsimony. He spends himself in a careless 
abundance only to be justifled by incomes of immortal youth. 

" Pensier canuto nd molto poco 
Si pud qniri albergare In aicnn euore ; 

Non entra qulvi disagio n& luopia, 

Ma vi Bta ogn’or col coruo pien la Coi>ia." t 

This delicious abundance and overrunning luxury of Spenser 
appear in the very structure of his verse. He found the oitava 
ritna too monotonously iterative; so, by changing the order of 
his rhymes, he shifted the couplet from the end of the stave, ^ 
where it always seems to put on the brakes with a jar, to the 
middle, where it may serve at will as a brace or a bridge; he 
found it not roomy enough, so first ran it over into^nother line, 
and then ran tha( added line into an alexandrine, in which the 
melody of one stanza seems forever longing and feeling forward 
after that which is to follow. There is no ebb and flow In his 
metre more than on the shores of the Adriatic, but'wave follows 
wave with equable gainings and recessions, the one sliding back 
in fluent music to be mingled with and carried forward by 

* Marlowe's Tamburlaiue," Part L, Act v., 2. ' 

t " Greyheaded Thought, nor much nor little, may 
Take up ita lodging here in any heart; 

Unease nor Lack can enter at this door; 

But here dwells full-homed Plenty evermore.** 

OrL >W., e. vL, 78 
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tbg next In all this there is soothinfrness Indeed, but no 
slumberous monotony; for Spenser was no mere metrist, but a 
ffreat composer. By the variety of his pauses—now at the close 
of tlie first or second foot, now of the third, and again of the 
fourth—he gives spirit and enei^gy to a measure whose tendency 
it certainly is to become languorous. He knew how to make it 
mpid and passionate at need, as in such verses as, 

“ But he, niy lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he And in ciuel heait to hate 
Her that him loved and ever most odnrefl 
As the God of my life f Why hath ho me abhorred t "* 

Or this, 

Come hi tiler, come hither, O, come hastily I*'t 

• 

Joseph Warton objects to Spenser’s stanza, that its constraint 
led him into many absurdities.” Of these he instances three, 
of which I shall notice only one, since the two otheis (which 
suppose Jliim at a loss for words and rhymes) will hardly seem 
valid to any one who knows the poet. It is that it “ obliged 
him to dilate the thing to be expressed, however uniiriportant, 
with trifling and tedious ciicumlocutions—namely, * Faery 
Queen,’ II., il., 44 :— 


* Now hath fair Plioelte with her silver face 
Thrice seen the shadows of this nether world, 

Blth last I left that honourable place, 

In which her royal presence is enrolled.' 

That fs, it is three months since 1 left her palace.”4: But Dr. 
Warton should have remembered (what he too often forgets in 
his own verses) that, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, poetry is 

* B. 1., 0 . lit, 7. Leigh llant, one of the most sympathetic of critics, baa 
mnuked the passionate change firom the third to the first person in the 
last two verses, 
t Bb H., 0 . vilL, 8 . 

t OBesrtafions on Faery Queen, vdl. L, pp. 168,169. Mr. Hughes also 
dtjeets to Spenser’s measure, that it is ** closed always by a fnlLstop, in 
the time plMBb by which every stanza is made os it were « cUst^ 
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not prose, and that verse only loses its advantage over /be 
latter by invading its province.* Verse itself is an absurdity, 
except as an expression of some higher movement of the mind, 
or as an expedient to lift other minds to the same ideal level. 
It is the cothurnus which gives language an heroic stature. I 
have said that one leading characteristic of Spenser’s style was 
its spaciousness, that he habitually dilates rather than com¬ 
presses. But his way of measuring time was perfectly natural 
in an age when ever>'body did not carry a dial in his poke as 
now. He is the last of the poets who went (without affecta¬ 
tion) by the great clock of the firmament. Dante, the miser of 
words, who goes by the san e timepiece, is full of these round¬ 
about ways of telling us the hour. It had nothing to do with 
Spenser’s stanza, and I for one should be sorry to lose these 
stately revolutions of the supeme ruote. Time itself becomes 
more noble when so measured ; we never k/iew before of 
how precious a commodity we had the wasting. Who would 
prefer the plain time of day to this ? ^ 

** Now when Aldebftiau was mouuteil high 
Above the btaiTy Cassiopeia’s chair ; '* 

or this ? 

“ By this the northern wagoner had set 

His seven-fold team behind the steadfast star 

paragraph,” (Todd's Spenser, II., xli.) But he could hardiyliave read the 
poem attentively, for there are numerous instances to the contrary. 
Spenser was a consummate master of versification, and not only did 
Marlowe and Shakespeare learn of him, bnt I have little doubt that, but 
for the “ Faery Queen^ we should never have had the raised of 

Milton's blank-verse. 

* As where Dr. Wartou himself says:— 

** How nearly had my spirit past, 

lill stopt by Metcalfs skilful lumd, 

To death's dark regions wide and waste 
And the black river’s mourn ful strand, 

Or to," etc., 

to the end of the next stanza. That is, 1 had died bnt for Dr. Metcalfs 
bolnses. 
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That was in ocean’s waves yet never wet, 

Bnt firm is flzt and scndeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are : '* 

or this ? 

** At lost the golden oriental gate 

Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair, 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate. 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair 
And hurls his glistening beams through dewy air." 

The generous indefiniteness, which tieats an hour more or less 
as of no account, is in keeping with that sense of endless 
leisures which it is one chief merit of the poem to suggest. 
But Spenser’s dilatation extends to thoughts as well as to 
phrases and images. He docs not love the concise. Yet his 
.dilatation is not mere distension, but the expansion of natural 
growth in the rich soil of his own mind, wherein the merest 
stick of a versff puts forth leaves and blossoms. Here is one of 
his, suggested by Homer — 

* ** Upon the to2> of all his lofty crebt 

A bunch of hairs discoloured diversely, 

With sprinkled pearl and gold fnll richly drest, 

Did shake, and seemed to dance for jollity ; 

Like to an almond-tree ymonntcd high 
On top of green Selinas all alone 
With blossoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown." 


And this is the way he reproduces five pregnant verses of 
Dante:— 


“ Seggendo in pjume 
In fama non si vieu, nh sotto coltru. 


* Iliadf xviL, 65 aeqq. Referred to in Upton's note on “Faery 
Queen," & I., c. vii., 32. Into wbat a breezy couplet trailing off with an 
alexandrine has Homer’s vvoial ncatroluu expanded 1 Chapman 

unfortunately lias slurred this passage in his version, and Pope tiUivaied 
It more than usual in his. I have no other translation at hand. Marlowe 
Was so taken by this passage in Spenser that he put It bodily into bia 
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Senza la qual chi sua vita conanma, 

Cotai vestlgio in terra di ae laacia 

Qual fnmo in aere od in acqiia la achiiuna.'** 

** Whoso in pomp of proud estate, quoth she, 

Does swim, and bathes himself in courtly bliss. 

Does waste his days in dork obscurity 
Aud in oblivion ever buried is ; 

Where ease abounds it’s eath to do amiss: 

Ibit who bis limbs with labours and his mind 
Bebavis with cares, eauuot so easy uuds. 

Abruotl in anus, at home in studious kind. 

Who seeks with painful toil shall Honour soonest find 

“ In woods, in waves, in wars, she wonts to dwell, 

And will be found with peril and with pain, 

Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy mansiSn attain; , 

Before her gate high Qod did Sweat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way aud passage plain 
To pleasure’s palai'e; it may soon be spied. 

And day and night her doors to all stand open wide/'f 

« 

Spensei^s mind always demands this large elbow-room. His 
thoughts are never pithily expressed, but with a stately and * 
sonorous pioclamation, as if under the open sky, that seems to 
me very noble. F or example— 


* iq/emo, xxiv., 46-52. 

* “ For sitting upon down, ’ 

Or under qnilt, one cometh not to Ikme, 

Wlthonten which whoso his life conaumeth 

Such vestige leaveth of himself on earth 

As smoke In air or in the water foam.” —Lonqfbllow. 

It shows how little Dante was read during the last rentniy that mme of 
the commentators on Spenser notice his most Important obUgations to the 
great Tuscan. 

t ’I,Faery Queen," B. II., c. UL, 40, 41. 
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** The noble heart that harbours virtuous thought 
And is with child of glorious-great intent 
Can never rest until it forth have bronglit 
The eternal brood of glory excellent.*’* 

One’s very soul seems to dilate with that last verse. And here 
is a passage which Milton had read and remembered 

** And is there care In Heaven ? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

Tliat may compassion of their evils move ? 

Tliere Is: else much more wretched were the cose 
Of man than beasts: but 0, the exceeding grace 
Of highest Gk>d, that loves his creatures so, 

'And all his works with mercy doth cnibrure, 

'lliat blessed angels he semis to ami fto. 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wickeil Too I 

Hbw oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want I 
IIow oft do they with golden x>inion8 cleave 
The fleeting skies like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul flends to aid us militant I 
They for us light, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love and nothing for reward; 

0, why should heavenly Cod to men have such regard 2" f 

His natural •tendency is to shun whatever is sharp and abrupt. 
He loves to prolong emotion, and lingers in his honeyed 
sensations like a bee in the translucent cup of a lily. So 
entirely are beauty and delight in it the native element of 
Spenser, that, whenever in the “Faery Queen” you come 
suddenly on the moral, it gives you a shock of unpleasant 
surprise, a kind of grit, as when one’s tee'.h close on a bit of 
gravel in a dish of strawberries and cream. He is the most 
fluent of our poets. Sensation passing through emotion into 
revery is a prime quality of his manner. And to read him puts 
one in the condition of revery, a state of mind in which our 
thoughts and feelings float motionless, as one sees fish do in a 

• B. L, 0. V., 1 . t im., a n., c. viu., i, 2. 

555 
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gentle stream, with just enough vibration of their fins to k^p 
themselves from going down with the current, while their 
bodies yield indolently to all its soothing curves. He choose^ 
bis language for its rich canorousness rather than for intensitv 
of meaning. To characterise his style in a single word, 1 
should call it costly. None hut the daintiest and nicest phrases 
will serve him, and he allures us from one to the other with 
such cunning baits of alliteration, and such sweet lapses of 
verse, that never any word seems more eminent than the rest, 
nor detains the feeling to eddy around it, but you must go on to 
the end before you have time to stop and muse over the wealth 
that has been lavisl.ed on you. But he has characterised 
and exemplified his own style better than any description 
could do:— 

** For round about the walla yclotliod were 
With goodly arras of great majesty, 

Woven with gold and silk so close and near 
Tliat the rich metal lurked privily 
As faining to he hid from envious eye; 

Yet here and there and everywhere, unwares 
It showed itself and slioiie unwillingly 
Like to a discoloured snake whose hidden snares 
Through the green grass his long hright-burnishod hack 
declares." * 

And of the lulling quality of his verse take this as a sample> 

** And, more to lull him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down 
And ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixt with the murmuriug wind much like the soun 
Of Bwarmiug bees did cast him in a swoon. 

No other noise, nor peoples' troublous cries, 

As still are wont to annoy the walled town, 

Might there he heard : hut careless quiet lies 
Wrapt In eternal silence far from enemies, "f V . 

In the world into which Spenser carries us there is hpitbeir' 
time nor space, or rather it is outside of and independent of 
them both, and so is purely ideal, or, more truly, imaginary * 

* a HI., c. xi.. 28. t a i., o-1, 41 . 
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y^t it full of form, colour, and all earthly luxury, and so far, if 
not Kal, yet apprehensible by th*e senses. There are no men and 
dvomen in it, yet it throngs with airy and immortal shapes that 
have the likeness of men and women, and hint at some kind of 
foregone reality. Now this place, somewhere between mind 
and matter, between soul and sense, between the actual and the 
possible, is precisely the region which Spenser assigns (if 1 
have rightly divined him) to the poetic susceptibility of im¬ 
pression— 

, ** To reign in the air from earth to highest sky.” 

Underneath every one of the senses lies the soul and spirit of 
it, dormant till they are magnetised by some powerful emotion. 
Then whatever is imperishable in us recognises for an instant 
and claims kindred with something outside and distinct 
from it, yet in some inconceivable way a part of it, that 
flashes back bn it an ideal beauty which impoverishes all 
other companionship. This exaltation with which love some¬ 
times siAtilises the nerves of coarsest men so that they feel and 
see, not the thing as it seems to others, but the beauty of it, the 
joy of it, the soul of eternal youth that is in it, would appear to 
have been the nomial condition of Spenser. While the senses 
of most men live in the cellar, his “ were laid in a large upper 
chamber which opened toward the sunrising.’* 

¥ llis birth was of tho womb of morning dew, 

And his conception of the joyous prime.” 

The very gieatest poets (and is there, after all, more than one 
of tliem ?) have a way, 1 admit, of getting within our inmost 
consciousness and in a manner betraying us to ourselves. 
There is in Spenser a remoteness very different from this, but 
it is also a seclusion, and quite as agreeable, perhaps quite as 
wholesome in certain moods when we are glad to get auay from 
ourselves and those importunate trifles which we gravely call 
the realities of life. In the warm Mediterranean of his mind 
everything 

*'Suffers a sea-change 
* Into something rich and stranga" 
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He lifts everything, not beyond recognition, but to an idaal 
distance where no mortal, 1 had almost said human, fleck is 
visible. Instead of the ordinary bridal gifts, he hallows hi9 
wife with an Epithalamion fit for a conscious goddess, and the 
" savage soil '** of Ireland becomes a turf of Arcady under her 
feet, where the merchants’ daughters of the town are no more 
at home than the angels and the fair shapes of pagan 
mythology whom they meet there. He seems to have had a 
common-sense side to him, and could look at things (if we may 
judge by his tract on Irish affairs) in a practical and even hard 
way ; but the moment he turned toward poetry he fulfilled the 
condition which his tracher Plato imposes on poets, and had 
not a particle of prosaic understanding left. * His fancy, 
habitually moving about in words not realised, unrealises 
everything at a touch. The critics blame him because in his 
Prothalamion the subjects of it enter on the Thames as swans 
and leave it at Temple Gardens as noble damsels ; but to those 
who are grown familiar with his imaginary world suc^ a trans¬ 
formation seems as natural as in the old legend of the Knight 
of the Swan. 

** Come, uow, ye damsels, daughters of Delight, 

Help quickly her to dight; 

But first come ye, fair Hours, which were begot 
fn Jove’s sweet paradise of Day and Night, . . , 

And ye throe handmaids of the Cyprian Queen, 

The which do still adorn her beauty’s pride. 

Help to adorn my beautifulMst bride. 

• P • ■ s 

Crown ye god Bacchus wjth a coronal, 

And Hymen also crown with wreaths of vine, • 

And fet the Graces dance unto the rest— 

For they can do it best. 

I'he whiles the maidens do their carols sing, 

To which the woods shall answer and their echo ring." , 

o This phrase occurs in the sonnet addressed to the Earl of Ormoild, and 
In that to Lord Grey de Wilton in the series prefixed to the **Faei 7 
Queen." These sonnets are of a much stronger build than the " AmorotU,’’ 
and some of them (especially that to Sir John Norris) reci^ the flrin trend 
of Milton% thongh differing in stmetuxo. 
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Jlie whole Epithalaniion ” is very noble, with an organ-like 
roll and majesty of numbers, while it is instinct with the same 
jbyousness which must have been the familiar mood of Spenser. 
It is no superficial and tiresome merriment, but a profound 
delight in the beauty of the universe, and in that delicately- 
surfaced nature of his which was its mirror and counterpart. 
Sadness was alien to him, and at funerals he was, to be sure, a 
decorous mourner, as could not fail with so sympathetic a 
temperament; but his condolences are graduated to the unim¬ 
passioned scale of social requirement. Even for Sir Philip 
Sidney his sighs are regulated by the official standard. It was 
in an unreal world that his affections found their true object 
and vent, and it is in an elegy of a lady whom he had never 
known, that he puts into the mouth of a husband whom he has 
evaporated into a shepherd, the two most naturally pathetic 
verses he ever 4 )enned:— 

I hate the day bocaiiso it lendeth light 
To see all thmge, but not my love to see.”* 

In the “Epithalaniion” there is an epithet which has been much 
admired for its felicitous tenderness :— 

'* Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes 
And blesseth her with his tvro happy hands.” 

But the purely impersonal passion of the artist had already 
guided him to this lucky phrase. It is addressed by Holiness— 
a dame surely as far abstracted from the enthusiasms of love as 
we can readily conceive of—to Una, who, like the visionary 
Helen of Dr. Faustus, has every charm of womanhood, except 
that of being alive, as Juliet and Beatrice aie 

“ 0 hnpxiy earth, 

ynieraon thy innocent feet do ever tread t "t 

Caji we conceive of Una, the fall of whose foot would be as 
soft as that of a rose-leaf upon its mates already fallen—can we 

• ” Daphnafu,” 407, 408. t '* Faery Queen,” II. i.,.c. jl, 0. 
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conceive of her ireadinfr anything so sordid ? No; it is oidy 
on some unsubstantial floor of dream that she walks securely, 
herself a dream. And it is only when Spenser has escape^' 
thither, only when this glamour of fancy has rarefied his wife 
till she is grown almost as purely a creature of the imagina¬ 
tion as the other ideal images with which he converses, that 
his leeling becomes as nearly passionate—as nearly human, I 
was on the point of saying—as with him is possible. 1 am so 
far from blaming this idealising property of his mind, that 1 
find it admirable in him. It is his quality, not his defect 
Without some touch of it life would be unendurable prose. If 
1 have called the worict to which he transports us a world of 
unreality, 1 have wronged him. It is only a world of unrealism. 

It is from pots and pans and stocks and futile gossip and inch- 
long politics that he emancipates us, and makes us free of that 
to-morrow, always coming and never come, where ideas shall 
reign supreme.* But 1 am keeping my readers from the sweetest 
idealisation that love ever wrought:— 

** Unto this place whenoa the elfin knight 
Approached, him seemed that the merry sound 
Of a shrill pijie, he playing heard on height, 

And many feet fast thumping the hollow ground, 

Ihat through the woods their echo did rebound; 

He nigher drew to wit what it mote be. 

There he a troop of ladies dancing found , 

Full merrily and making gladful glee; 

And in the midst a shepherd piping he did see. 

** He dnrst not enter into the open green 
For dread of them unwares to be descried, . 

For Streaking of their dance, if he were seen; 

But iu the covert of the wood did bide 
Beholding all, yet of them unespfed; 

• There he did see that pleased so much his sight 

* Strictly taken, perhaim his world is not mucA more imagiiuiijf v 
that of other epic poets, Homer (in the lUofl) inclndod. Ho who h, ^ 
familiar with mediieval epics will be extremely cautious in drawlag; 
tnfarences as to contemporary manners (rom Homer.« He ovidentd^. 
urchama like the reel. 
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That even he himeelf his eyes envied, 

A hundred naked maidens lily-white. 

All ranged in a ring and dancing in delight. 

*' All they without were ranged in a ring. 

And danced round: but in the midst of them 
Three other ladies did botli dance and slug. 

The while the lost thriii round about did Item, 

And like a garland did in compass stem. 

And in the midst of those same three was placed 
Another damsel, as a precious gem 
Amidst a ring most richly well enchased. 

That with her goodly presence all the rest mucli graced. 

Look how the crown which Ariadne wove 
Upon her ivory forehead that same day, 
lliat Tlieseus her unto his bridal bore 
(When the bold Cantaura made that bloody fray, 
With the herce Lapithes, that did them dismay), 
Being now placed in the hniiameut, 

Through the bright heaven doth her beams display, 
And is unto the stars an ornament, 

Which round about her move iu order excellent: 

“ Buch was the beauty of this goodly band, 

Whose sundry parts were here too long to tell. 

But she that in the midst of them did stand. 

Seemed all the rest in beauty to excel, 

* Crowned with a rosy garland that right well 
Did her beseem. And, over as the crew 
About her danced, sweet flowers that far did smell. 
And fragrant odours tliey upon her threw; 

9ut most of all those three did her with gifts endue. 

** Uliose Mrere the graces, Daughters of Delight, 
Handmaids of Venus, which are wont to haunt 
Upon this hill and dance there, day and night > 

Those three to men all gifts of grace do grant 
And all that Venus in herself doth vaunt 
Is borrowed of them» but that fair one 
That iu the midst was placed pararant, 
i^as she to whom that shepherd piped alooe^ 
Thiitmade him pipe eo inerrliy, an never uuna • 
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'* Fhe was, to weet, Uiat jolly shepherd’s Uss 
Which piped there unto that merry rout; 

That jolly shepherd that there piped was 
Poor Colin Clout (who knows not Colin Clout ?); 
lie piped apace While they him danced about; 

Pipe, jolly shepherd, pipe thou now apace. 

Unto thy love that made thee low to lout; 

Tliy love is present there with thee in place, 

Thy love is there advanced to be another Grace." * 

Is there any passage in any poet that so ripples and sparkles 
with simple delight as this ? It is a sky of Italian April, full of 
sunshine and the hidden ecstasy of larks. And we like it all 
the more that it reminds us of that passage in his friend 
Sidney’s Arcadia, where the shepherd-boy pipes **a5 if he 
would never be old.” If we compare it with the mystical scene 
in Dante,t of which it is a reminiscence, it will seem almost 
like a bit of real life; hut taken by itself, it floats as unconcerned 
in our cares and sorrows and vulgarities as a sunset cloud. 
The sound of that pastoral pipe seems to come fropi as far 
away as Thessaly, when Apollo was keeping sheep there. 
Sorrow, the great idealiser, had had the portrait of Beatrice on 
her easel for years, and every touch of her pencil transfigured 
the woman more and more into the glorified saint But 
Elizabeth Nagle was a solid thing of flesh and blood, who 
would sit down at meat with the poet on the very day when he 
had thus beatified her. As Dante was drawn upward from 
heaven to heaven by the eyes of Beatrice, so was Spenser lifted 
away from the actual by those of that ideal Beauty whereof his 
mind had conceived the lineaments in its solitary nmsings over 
Plato, but of whose haunting presence the delicacy of his senses 
had already prenionished him. The intiiision of the real 
world upon this supersen&ual mood of his wrought an instant 
disenchantment:— 

** Much wondered Colidore at tbi't strange sight 
Whose like before his eye had never seen, 


* " Ji'aery Queen,*’ B. VI., c. z., 10-16^ t rurgeuorw, 3SSUL, XXX. 
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And, standing long astonislivd in sprite 
And rapt with pleosance, wist not what to wccn, 

Whether it were the train of Beauty's Queen, 

Or Nymphs, or Fairies, or enchanted show 
With which his eyes might have deluded been, 

Therefore resolving wliat it was to know, 

Oat of the woods he rose and toward them did go. 

** But soon as he appealed to their view 
They vanished all away out oF his sight 
And clean were gone, which way he never knew, 

All save the shepherd, who, for fell despite 
Of that displeasure, broke his bagpipe quite." 

Ben Jonson said that “he had consumed a whole night 
looking to his great toe, about which he had seen Tartars and 
. Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, fight in bis imagination 
and Coleridge has told us how his “ eyes made pictures when 
.they were shtit.” This is not uncommon, but I fancy that 
Spenser was more habitually possessed by his imagination 
than is ^sual even with poets. His visions must have accom¬ 
panied him “in glory and in joy” along the common thorough¬ 
fares of life, and seemed to him, it may be suspected, more 
real than the men and women he met there. His “ most fine 
spirit of sense” would have tended to keep him in this exalted 
mood. I must give an example of the sensuousness of which 
I have spoken:— 

*' And in the midst of all a fountain stood 
Of richest substance that on earth might be, 

So pure and shiny that the crj'Stal flood 
^irougb every channel niriiiing one might see; 

Moat goodly it with curious imagery 
W^As overwrought, and shapes of naked boys. 

Of which some seemed with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 

Whilst others did tliemsehes embay in liquid joys. 

** And over all, of purest gahl was spread 
A trail of ivy in his native hue; 

For the rich metal was so coloured 
1'hat he who did not well avised it vlaw 
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Would Aurely deem it to be ivy true ; 

Low bis lascivious arms odown did creep 
That theiiiselvoa dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they tenilerly did steep. 

Which drops of crystal seemed for wsntoimess to weep. 

Influite streams continually did well 
Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see, 

The which into an ample laver fell. 

And shortly grew to so great quantity 
Tlmt like a little lake it seemed to be 
Whose depth exceeded not three cubits’ height, 

That through the waves one might the liottom see 
All paved benenth with jasper shining bright, 

I'hat seemed the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 

And all the margent round about lyas set 
With sliady laurel-trees, thence to defend 
The sunny beams which on the billows bet, ^ 

And those which therein bath^ mote offend. 

As Guyon happened by the same to wend. 

Two naked Damsels ho therein espied, 

Which therein bathing seemed to contend 
And wrestle wantonly, no cored to hide 
I'heir dainty parts from view of any which them eyed 

" Sometimes the one would lift the other quite 
Above the waters, and then down again 
Her plunge, as overmastercid by might, 

Where both awhile would covered remain, • 
And each the other from to rise restrain ^ 

The whiles their snowy limbs, as through a veil, 

Bo through the crystal waves appeared plain: 

Then suddenly both would themselves Unhele, 

And the amorous sweet spoils to greedy eyes xevealC 

** As that fair star, the roossonger of morn, 

Ilia dewy face out of the sea doth rear ; 

Or as the Oyprian goddess, newly born 
Of the ocean’s fruitful froth, did first appear ; 

Such seemed they, and so their yellow hear 
Crystalline humour droppid down apace. 

Whom such when Qnyon saw, he drew him near, 

And somewhat gan relent his earnest pace ; « 

Hia atubfauru breast gan secret plessance to embraoe. 
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The wanton Maidens ^’im espying, stood 
Gating awhilo at his unwonted guise; 

Then the one liersdf low ducked in the flood. 
Abashed that her a stranger did avise; 

But the other rather higher did arise. 

And her two hly paps alol't displayed. 

And all that might his melting heart entice 
To hot delights, she unto him bewrayed ; 

The rest, hid underneath, him more desirous made 

** With that the other likewise up arose, 

And her fair locks, which foniierly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adowu did loose, 

Which flowing long and thick her clothed around, 
And the ivory in golden mantle gowned: 

Bo that fair spectacle from him was reft. 

Yet that which reft it no less fair was found; 
Sodiid in locks and waves from lookers' theft. 
Naught but her lovely face she for his looking left. 

** Withal she laughed, and she blushcfl withal. 

That blushing to her laughter gave more grace. 
And laughter to her blushing, as did fall. 

B ■ ■ • • 

Eitsoones they heard a most melodious sound. 

Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living ground, 

• Bave In this paradise, he heard elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To read what manner music that mote be ; 

For aU that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
dhrda, voices, instruments, winds, waturs, all agree 

'* The joyous birds, nlirotidcd in cbeerliil shade, 
Tlioir notes unto the voice attempered sweet; 

The angelical soft trembling voices made 
To the ixistrumcnts divine respondeuce mete ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water's fall; 

The water’s fall with difference discreet, 

^’ow soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 

Tba gMtlc warbling wind low auswered to ail." . 
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Spenser, in one of his letters to Harvey, had said, Why, 
a God’s name, may not we, as else the Greeks, have the 
kingdom of our own language ?*’ This is in the tone of Bellajf 
as is also a great deal of what is said in the epistle prefixed to 
the “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” He would have been wiser had he 
followed more closely Bellay’s advice about the introduction of 
novel words : “ Fear not, then, to innovate somewhat, particu¬ 
larly in a long poem, with modesty, however, with analogy, 
and judgment of ear; and trouble not thyself as to who may 
think it good or bad, hoping that posterity will approve it—she 
who gives faith to doubtful, light to obscure, novelty to antique, 
usage to unaccustomed, and sweetness to harsh and rude 
things.” Spensei^’s innovations were by no means always 
happy, as not always according with the genius of the lan¬ 
guage, and they have, therefore, not prevailed. He forms 
English words out of French or Italian ones, sometimes, I 
think, on a misapprehension of their true meaning; nay, he 
sometimes makes new ones by unlawfully grafting a,scion of 
Romance on a Teutonic root. His theory, caught from Bellay, 
of rescuing good archaisms from unwarranted oblivion, was 
excellent; not so his practice of being archaic for the mere 
sake'of escaping from the common and familiar. A permissible 
archaism is a word or phrase that has been supplanted by 
something less apt, but has not become unintelligible; and 
Spenser's often needed a glossary, even in his own day.* But 
he never endangers his finest passages by any experiments of 
this kind. There his language is living, if ever any, and of one 
substance with the splendour of his fancy. Like ail masters of 
speech, he is fond of toying with and teasing it a IrUle ; and it 
may readily be granted that he sometimes hunted the letter,” 
as it was called, out of all cry. But even wheie his alliteration 
is templed to an excess, its prolonged echoes caress the ee^r 
like the fading and gathering reverberations of an Alpine hom^ 

I 

* 1 find a goodly number of Yankeeiemii In him, such as idee (xml 
M a rhyme); bat the oddest is his twice spelling dew deow, which is 
just as onA would sjwU it who wished to phonatise its s'^und in mral 
New EUgleadL 
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and one can find in his heart to forgive even such a debauch of 
initial assonances as 

'* Eftsoones her shallow ship away did slide, 

More swift than swallow shears the liquid sky." 

Generally, he scatters them at adroit intervals, reminding us of 
the arrangement of voices in an ancient catch, where one voice 
takes up the phrase another has dropped, and thus seems 
to give the web of harmony a firmer and more continuous 
texture. 

Other poets have held their mirrors up to nature, mirrors 
that differ very widely in the truth and beauty of the images 
they reflect; but Spenser’s is a magic glass in which we see 
few shadows cast hack from actual life, but visionary shapes 
conjured up by the wimrd’s art from some confusedly remem> 
bered past or ^me impossible future. It is like one of those 
still pools of mediaeval legend which covets some sunken city 
of the ai^^ique world—a reservoir in which all our dreams seem 
to have been gathered. As vie float upon it, we see that it 
pictures faithfully enough the summer-clouds that drift over it, 
the trees that grow about its margin ; but in the midst of these 
, shadowy echoes of actuality we catch faint tones of bells that 
seem blown to us from beyond the horizon of time, and looking 
down into the clear depths, catch glimpses of towers and far- 
shining knights and peerless dames that waver and are gone. 
Is it a world that ever was, or shall be, or can be, or but a 
delusion ? Spenser’s world, real to him, is real enough for us 
to take a holiday in, and we may well be content with it when 
tl)e earth wd dwell on is so often too real to allow of such vaca¬ 
tions. It is the same kind of world that Petrarca’s Laura has 
walked in for five centuries, with all ears listening for the music 
of her footfall 

The land of Spenser is the land of Dream, but it is also the 
land of Rest To read him is like dreaming awake, without 
even the trouble of doing it yourself, but letting it be done for 
you by the finest dreamer that ever lived, who knows how to 
colour his dreams like life, and make them move before you in 
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music. They seem singing to you as the sirens to Guyon, and 
we linger like him :— 

0, thou fair son of gentle Faery 
That art in mighty arms most magniflod 
Above all knights that ever battle tried, 

0, turn thy rudder hitherward awhile, 

Here may thy storm-beat vessel safely ride, 

Ihis is the port of rest from troublous toil, 

The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome tumoll.* 

“ With that the rolling sea, resounding swift 
In his big bass, them fitly answer^. 

And ou the rock the waves, breaking aloft, 

A solemn iii^ in unto them measured, 

Tlie whiles ^ #eet Zephyrus loud whistvh d 
Ilis treble, a strange kind of harmony 
Which Guyon’s senses softly tickeled 
That he the boatman bade row easily 
And let him hear some part of their rare nie!ody.*' 

Despite Spenser’s instinctive tendency to idealise, and his 
habit of distilling out of the actual an ethereal essence in 
which very little of the possible seems left, yet his mind, as 
is generally tiue of great poets, was founded on a solid basis of 
good'Sepse. I do not know where to look for a more cogent 
and at the same time picturesque confutation of Socialism than 
in the Second Canto of the Fifth Book. If 1 apprehend rightly 
his words and images, there is not only subtile hyut profound 
thinking here. The French Revolution is prefigured in the 
well-meaning but too theoretic giant, and Rousseau’s fallacies 
exposed two centuries in advance. Spenser wa*' a conscious 
Englishman m his inmost fibre, and did not lack the sound 

* This song recalls that in Dante’s Purgatorio (xix., 19-24), in which 
the Italian tongue puts foith all its siren ajlnrements. Browne’s beauti* 
fill verses (“Tom, hither turn your winged pines”) were suggested by 
these of Spenser. It might almost seem as if Spenser had hers. In his 
usual way, expanded the sweet old verses:— 

** Merry sungen the monks binnen Ely 
When Knot king rew thereby; 

* Roweth knigtatas near the loud, ^ 

That I may hear these monkSs eang.’” * 
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judgment in politics which belongs to his race. He was the 
more English for living in Ireland, and there is something that 
4psoves us deeply in the exile’s passionate cry 

“ Dear Country ! 0 how dearly dear 
Ought thy remurnbrance and perjietual band 
Be to tliy foater*uhild that from thy hand 
Did common breath and nouriture receive I 
How brutish is it not to understand 
How much to her wo owe that sill us gave, 

That gave unto ns all whatever good we have I “ 

His race shows itself also where he tells us that 
“ chiefly skill to ride scums a science 
Proper to gentle blood," 

which reminds one of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s saying that 
‘ the finest sight God looked down on was a fine man on a fine 
horse. ^ 

Wordsworth, in the supplement to his preface, tells us that the 
“Faery Queen” “faded before" Sylvestei^s translation of Du 
Bartas. But Wordsworth held a brief for himself in this case, 
and is no exception to the proverb about men who are their own 
attorneys. His statement is wholly unfounded. Both poems, no 
doubt, so far as popularity is concerned, yielded to the graver 
interests of the Civil War. But there is an appreciation much* 
weightier than any that is implied in mere popularity, and the 
vitality of a poem is to be measured by the kind as well as the 
amount of influence it exerts. Spenser has coached more poets 
and more eminent ones than any other writer of English verse. 

1 need say nothing of Milton, nor of professed disciples like 
Browne, ths two Fletchers, and More. Cowley tells us that he 
became “ irrecoverably a poet ” by reading the “ Faery Queen ” 
when a boy. Dryden, whose case is particularly in point because 
*he confesses having been seduced by Du Bartas, tells us that 
Spenser had been his master in English. He regrets, indeed, 
comically enough, that Spenser could not have read the rules of 
Bossu, but adds that “ no man was ever bom with a greater 
genius or more knowledge to support it.” Pope says, “ There 
is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly in one^s 
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otd age as it did in one’s youth. I read the * Faery Queen* 
when I was about twelve with a vast deal of delight; and 1 
think it gave me as much when I read it over about a year or 
two ago.” Thomson wrote the most delightful of his poems in 
the measure of Spenser; Collins, Gray, and Akenside show 
traces of him ; and in our own day his influence reappears in 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Landor is, 1 believe, 
the only poet who ever found him tedious. Spenser’s mere 
manner has not had so many imitators as Milton’s, but no 
other of our poets has given an impulse, and in the right 
direction also, to so many and so diverse minds ; above all, no 
other has given to so many young souls a consciousness of 
their wings and a delight iii the use of them. He is a standing 
protest against the tyranny of Commonplace, and sows the 
seeds of a noble discontent with prosaic views of life and the 
dull uses to which it may be put. « 

Three of Spenser’s own verses best characterise the feeling 
his poetry gives us :— 

" Among wide waves set like a little nest,” 

Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies,” 

" The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil.” 

'We are wont to apologise for the grossness ot our favourite 
authors sometimes by saying that their age was to blame and 
not they ; and the excuse is a good one, for often it 4s the frank 
word that shocks us while we tolerate the thing. Spenser 
needs no such extenuations. No man can read the ** Faery 
Queen ” and be anything but the better for it. Through that 
rude age, when Maids of Honour drank beer for bfeakfast and 
Hamlet could say a gross thing to Ophelia, he passes serenely 
abstracted and high, the Don Quixote of poets. Whoever can, 
endure unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate music and paint¬ 
ing and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought 
and to let the busy anvils of the brain be silent for a time, let 
him read in the “ Faery Queen.” There is the land of pure 
heart's ease, where no ache or sorrow of spirit can^ter. 
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I T may be doubted whether any language be rich enough to 
maintain more than one truly great poet—and whether 
theie be more than one period, and that very short, in the life 
of a language, when such a phenomenon as a great poet is 
possible. It may be reckoned one of the rarest pieces of good* 

, luck that ever fell- to the share of a race, that (as was true of 
Shakespeare) its most rhythmic genius, its acutest intellect, its 
profoundest imagination, and its healthiest understanding 
should have been combined in one man, and that he should 
have arrived at the full development of his powers at the 
moment when the material in which he was to work—that 
wonderful composite called English, the best result of the 
confusion of tongues—was in its freshest perfection. The 
, English-speaking nations should build a monument to the 
misguided enthusiasts of the Plain of Shinar; for, as the 
mixture of many bloods seems to have made them the most 
vigorous of* modern races, so has the mingling of divers 
speeches given them a language which is peihaps the noblest 
vehicle of poetic thought that ever existed. 

Had Shakespeare been born fifty years earlier, he would 
have been cftimped by a book-language not yet flexible enough 
for the demands of rhythmic emotion, not yet sufficiently 
popularised for the natural and familiar expression of supreme 
thought, not yet so rich in metaphysical phrase as to render 
possible that ideal representation of the great passions which 
is the aim and end of Art, not yet subdued by practice and 
general consent to a definiteness of accentuation essential to 
ease and coi^ruuy of metrical arrangement. Had ho been 
hpni fifty years later, his ripened manhood would Jiave found 
^ 556 
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itself in an England absorbed and angry with the solution of 
political and religious problemSi from which his whole nature 
was averse, instead of in that Elizabethan social systeiA, 
ordered and planetary in functions and degrees as the angelic 
hierarchy of the Areopagite, where his contemplative eye could 
crowd itself with various and brilliant picture, and whence his 
impaitial brain—one lobe of which seems to have beeh 
Norinanly refined and the other Saxonly sagacious—could 
draw its morals of courtly and worldly wisdom, its lessons of 
prudence and magnanimity. In estimating Shakespeare, it 
should never be forgotten, that, like Goethe, be was essentially 
observer and artist, and incapable of jpartisanship^ The 
passions, actions, sentiments, whose character and results he 
delighted to watch and to reproduce, are those of man in society 
as it existed ; and it no more occurred to him to question the 
right of that society to exist than to criticise the divine 
ordination of the seasons. His business was with men as they 
were, not with man as he ought to be—with the hupian soul 
as it is shaped or twisted into character by the complex experi¬ 
ence of life, not in its abstract essence, as something to be 
saved or lost During the first half of the seventeenth century, 
the centre of intellectual interest was rather in the other world , 
than in this—^rather in the region of thought and principle and 
conscience than in actual life. It was a generation in which the 
poet was, and felt himself, out of place. Sir Thomas Browne^ 
our most imaginative mind since Shakespeare, found breathing- 
room, for a time, among the ** D altitudims of religious 
speculation, but soon descended to occupy himself with the 
exactitudes of slience. Jeremy Taylor, who half a century 
earlier would have been Fletcher’s rival, compels, his clipped 
fancy to the conventual discipline of prose (Maid Marian turned 
nun), and Waters his poetic wine with doctrinal eloquen9a-\ 
Milton is saved from making total shipwreck of bis 
utteranced genius on the desolate Noman’s Land of a religl^s ' 
epic only by the lucky help of Satan and his colleagues, with 
whom, as foiled rebels and republicans, he cannot conceal his 
sympathy. As purely poet, Shakespeare would have come 
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latei had his lot fallen in that generation. In mind and tempera¬ 
ment too exoteric for a mystic, his imagination could not have 
4t once illustrated the influence of his epoch and escaped from 
it, like that of Browne; the equilibiium of his judgment, essen¬ 
tial to him as an artist, but equally removed from propagandism, 
whether as enthusiast or logician, would have unfitted him for 
the pulpit; and his intellectual being was too sensitive to the 
wonder and beauty of outward life and Nature to have found 
satisfaction, as Milton’s could (and perhaps only by reason of his 
blindness), in a world peopled by purely imaginary figures. 
We might fancy him becoming a great statesman, but he 
lacked the social position which could have opened that caieer 
to him. What we mean when we say Shakespeare^ is some¬ 
thing inconceivable either during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, or the Commonwealth, and which would have been 
impossible aftes the Restoration. 

All favourable stars seem to have been in conjunction at bis 
nativity., The Reformation had passed the period of its vinous 
fermentation, and its clarified results remained as an element 
of intellectual impulse and exhilaration ; there were small signs 
yet of the acetous and putrefactive stages which were to follow 
in the victory and decline of Puritanism. Old forms of belief 
and worship still lingered, all the more touching to Fancy, 
perhaps, that they were homeless and attainted; the light of 
sceptic day was baffled by depths of forest where superstitious 
shapes still cowered, creatures of immemorial wonder, the raw 
material of Imagination. The invention of printing, without 
yet vulgarising letters, had made the thought and history of the 
entire past contemporaneous ; while a crowd of translators put 
every man who could read in inspiring contact with the select 
souls of all the centuries. A new world was thus opened to 
intellectual adventure at the very time when the keel of 
Columbus had turned the first daring furrow of discovery in 
that unmeasured ocean which still girt the known eaith with a 
beckoning horizon of hope and conjecture, which was still fed 
by rivers th^t flowed down out of primeval silences, and 
which still washed the shores of Dreamland. Under a wise, 
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cultivated, and finn-handed monarch, also, the national feeling 
of England grew rapidly more homogeneous and intense, the 
rather as the womanhood of the sovereign stimulated a mofe 
chivalric loyalty; while the new religion, of which she was the 
defender, helped to make England morally, as it was geO> 
graphically, insular to the continent of Europe. 

If circumstances could ever make a great national poet, here 
were all the elements mingled at melting-heat in the alembic, 
and the lucky moment of pi ejection was clearly come. If a 
great national poet could ever avail himself of circumstances, 
this was the occasion—and, fortunately, Shakespeare was equal 
to it. Above all, we may esteem it lucky that he found words 
ready to his use, original and untarnished—^types of thought 
whose sharp edges were unworn by repeated impressions. In 
reading Hakluyt’s Voyages^ we are almost startled now and 
then to find that even common sailois could not^tell the story of 
their wanderings without rising to an almost Odyssean strain, 
and habitually used a diction that we should be glad to buy 
back from desuetude at any cost. Those who look upon 
language only as anatomists of its structure, or who regard it as 
only a means of conveying abstract truth from mind to mind, as 
if it were so many algebraic formula*, are apt to overlook the < 
fact that its being alive is all that gives it poetic value. We do 
not mean whit is technically called a living language-~the 
contrivance, hollow as a speaking-trumpet, by whi&h breathing 
and moving bipeds, even now, sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
are enabled to hail each other and make known rheir mutual 
shortness of mental stores—but one that is still hot from the 
hearts and brains of a people, not hardened yet, but moltenly 
ductile to new shapes of sharp and clear relief in the moulds of 
new thought. So soon as a language has become literary, -so 
soon as there is a gap between the speech of books and tl^t of 
life, the language becomes, so far as poetry is concerned, altbosi ^ 
as dead as Latin, and (as in writing Latin verses) a mind in ^ 
itself essentially original becomes in the us'e of such a medium 
of utterance unconsciously reminiscential and reflective, lunar 
and not solar, in expression and even in thought For words 
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and thoughts have a much more intimate and genetic relatioui 
one srith the other, than most men have any notion of; and it 
i 9 one thing to use our mother-tongue as if it belonged to us, 
and another to be the puppets of an overmastering vocabulary. 
“ Ye know not,” sayS Ascbam, ** what hurt ye do to Learning, 
that care not for Words, but for Matter, and so make a Divoice 
betwixt the Tongue and the Heart.” Lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana is the Italian proverb; and that of poets should be, 
The tongue of the people in the mouth of the scholar. I imply 
here no assent to the early theory, or, at any rate, practice, of 
Wordsworth, who confounded plebeian modes of thought with 
rustic forms of phrase, and then atoned for his blunder by 
absconding into a diction more Latinised than that of any poet 
,of his century. 

Shakespeare was doubly fortunate. Saxon by the father and 
Norman by the. mother, he was a lepresentative Englishman. 
A country boy, he learned first the rough and ready English of 
his rusti^ mates, who knew how to make nice verbs and 
adjectives courtesy to their needs. Going up to London, he 
acquired the lingua aulica precisely at the happiest moment, 
just as it was becoming, in the strictest sense of the word, 
^modern’—justt as it had recruited itself, by fresh impressments 
from the Latin and Latinised languages, with new woids to 
express the new ideas of an enlarging intelligence which printing 
and translation were fast making cosmopolitan—words which, 
in proportion to their novelty, and to the fact that the mother- 
tongue and the foreign had not yet wholly mingled, must have 
been used with a more exact appreciation of their meaning.* 
It was in London, and chiefly by means of the stage, that a 
thorough amalgamation of the Saxon, Norman, and scholarly 
elements of English was brought about. Already, Putienham, 
in his Arte of English Poesy^ declares that the practice of the 
capita) and the country within sixty miles of it was the standard 
of correct diction, the jus et notma loguendL Already Spenser 
had almost re-created English poetry—and it is interesting to 

* As where Bqa Jonaou is able to sa}'— 

** Hen Boay eeeorely dn. but safely never. 
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observe that, scholar as he was, the archaic words which he was 
at first over-fond of introducing are often provincialisms of 
purely English original. Already Marlowe had brought tfie 
English unrhymed pentameter (which had hitherto justified but 
half its name, by being always blank and never verse) to a 
perfection of melody, harmony, and variety which has never 
been surpassed. Shakespeare, then, found a language already 
to a certain extent established^ but not yet fetlocked by 
dictionary and grammar mongers—a versification harmonised, 
but which had not yet exhausted all its modulations, nor been 
set in the stocks by critics who deal judgnyent on refractory 
feet, that will dance to Orphean measures of which their judges 
are insensible. That the language was established is proved by 
its comparative uniformity as used by the dramatists, who 
wrote for mixed audiences, as well as by Ben Jonson’s satire 
upon Marston’s neologisms ; that it at the same time admitted 
foreign words to the rights of citizenship on easier tenns than 
now is in good measure equally true. What was pf greater 
import, no arbitrary line had been drawn between high words 
and low; vulgar then meant simply what was common ; poetry 
had not been aliened from the people by the establishment of 
an Upper House of vocables, alone entitled to move in the. 
stately ceremonials of verse, and privileged from arrest while 
they forever keep the promise of meaning to the ear and break 
it to the sense. The hot conception of the poet h&d no time to 
cool while he was debating the comparative respectability of 
this phrase or that; but he snatched what word his instinct 
prompted, and saw no indiscretion in making a king speak as 
his country nurse might have taught him.* It wdHs Waller who 
first learned in France that to talk in rhyme alone comported 
with the state of royalty. In the time of Shakespeare, the 
living tongue resembled that tree which Father Hue saw ifr 
Tartary, whose leaves were languaged-^and every hidden rodt \ 

• *(Vu]gar8m locutionem appelUunus earn qua infantes adsuefiiuit sb 
adslstentibiia com pximitos distingaere voces inoipliint; v^, qnofi hrevins 
dici potest, vnlgsrem locutionem asserimus tgion sum emni npida, 
wubrUsem imitanta oeecpimtis.'*—Daate’a de Vidg. Ub. I., cap. I, 
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of thought, every subtilest fibre of feeling, was mated by new 
shoots and leafage of expression, fed from those unseen sources 
m the common earth of human nature. 

The Cabalists had a notion, that whoever found out the 
mystic word for anything attained to absolute mastery over that 
thing. The reverse of this is certainly true of poetic expres¬ 
sion ; for he who is thoroughly possessed of his thought, who 
imaginatively conceives an idea or image, becomes master of 
the word that shall most amply and fitly utter it. Heminge 
and Condell tell us, accordingly, that there was scarce a blot 
in the manuscripts they received from Shakesprare ; and this 
is the natural corollary from the fact that such an imagination 
as bis is as unparalleled as the force, variety, and beauty 
of the phrase in which it embodied itself.* We believe 
that Shakespeare, like all other great poets, instinctively 
used the dialqpt which he found current, and that his words 
are not more wrested from their ordinary meaning than 
followed^ necessarily from the unwonted weight of thought 
or stress of passion they were called on to support. 
He needed not to mask familiar thoughts in the weeds 
of unfamiliar phraseology; for the life that was in his 
mind could transfuse the language of every day with an 
intelligent vivacity, that makes it seem lambent with fiery* 
purpose, and at each new reading a new creation. He could 

* Gray, hia^If a painAiI corrector, told Nicbolls that ‘'nothing was 
done so well as at the first concoction "—^adding, as a reason, " We think 
in words.'* Bon Jonson said, it was a pity Shakespeare liad not blotted 
more, for that he sometimes wrote nonsense—and cited in proof of it the 
verse^ • 

“ Ctesor did never wrong but with ju^c cause.” 

The last four words do not appear in the passage as it now stands, and 
Professor Cralk snggests that they were stricken out in consequence of 
Jonson’e eriticisni. This is very probable; but we suspect that the pen 
that blotted them was in the hand of Master Heminge or his colleague. 
The moral conftiBion in the idea was surely admirably characteristic of the 
general who had just accomplished a suc<»8sfal coup cTIfaf, the condemna* 
tion of which hP would fiuicy that he read in the ikee of every honest mao 
he met, and which he would therefore be lorevor indirectly filiating. 
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say with Dante, that “no word had ever forced him to say 
what he would not, though he had forced many a word to say 
what it would not ”—but only in the sense that the mighty 
magic of his imagination had conjured out of it its uttermost 
secret of power or pathos. When I say that Shakespeare used 
the current language of his day, I mean only that he habitually 
emplo/cd such language as was universally comprehensible—^ 
that he was not run away with by the hobby of any theory as 
to the fitness of this or that component of English for expres¬ 
sing certain thoughts or feelings. That the artistic value of a 
choice and noble diction was quite ns well wderstood in his 
day as in ours is evident from the prai^ bestowed by 
his contemporaries on Drayton, and by the epithet “well- 
languagcd ” applied to Daniel, whose poetic style is as modern 
as that of Tennyson; but the endless absurdities about the 
comparative merits of Saxon and Norman-Fre^ic)), vented by 
persons incapable of distinguishing one tongue from the other, 
were as yet unhetard of. Hasty generalisers are apt^to over¬ 
look the fact, that the Saxon was never, to any great extent, a 
literary language. Accordingly, it held its own very well in the 
names of common things, but failed to answer the demands of 
complex ideas, derived from them. The author of “Piers 
-Ploughman ” wrote for the people—Chaucer for the court. 
We open at. random, and count the Latin * words in ten verses 
of the “ Vision ” and ten of the “ Romaunt of the Rose ” (a 
translation from the P'rench), and find the proportion to be 
seven in the former and five in the latter. • >' 


The organs of the Saxon have always been unwilling and stiff 
in learning languages. He acquired only about as many 
Rritish words as wc have Indian ones, and 1 believe that more 
French and Latin was introduced through the pen and the eye ' 


than through the tongue and the ear. For obvious reason^tbe • 
question is one that must be decided by reference to 
writers, and not poets ; and it is, we think, pretty well se^d' 
that more words of Latin original were brought into the 


* We use tlie word LaAin here to express words derived ^fber medistely 
or immedietdy from that laagnage. 
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language in the century between 1550 and X650 than in the 
whole period before or since—and for the simple reason, that 
4hey were absolutely needful to express new modes and com¬ 
binations of thought.* The language has gained immensely, 
by the infusion, in richness of synonyme and in the power of 
expressing nice shades of thought and feeling, but more than all 
in light-footed polysyllables that trip singing to the music of 
verse. There are certain cases, it is true, where the vulgar 
Saxon word is refined, and the refined Latin vulgar, in poetry— 
as in sweat and perspiration; but there are va< 3 tly more in which 
the Latin bears the bell. Perhaps there might be a question 
between the 0I8 English again-ri^ng and resurrection; but 
there can be no doubt that conscieme is better than tnroi/f and 
remorse than again-fnte. Should we translate the title ot Words¬ 
worth’s famous ode, ** Intimations of Immoitality,” into ** Hints 
of Deathlessnpss,” it would hiss like an angry gander. If, 
instead of Shakespeare’s 

^ ** Ago cannot wither li«*r, 

Nor custom btale hei infinite variety/' 

we should say, “her boundless manifoldness,” the sentiment 
would suffer in exact proportion with the music. What 
home-bred English could ape the high Roman fashion of such 
togated words as— 


" The Timltitudinons sea incarnadine ”— 

where the Kiuddling epithet implies the tempest-tossed soul of 
the speaker, and at the same time pictures the wallowing waste 
of ocean ipore vividly than the famous phrase of iEschylus does 
its rippling sunshine? Again, sai/or is less poetical than 
mariner^ as Campbell felt, when he wrote, 


“ Ye marinoTS of England," 


and Coleridge, when he chose 

'* It was an ancient mariner.' 


rather than 


" It was an elderly seaman;" 


* The pros^ of Chaucer (1890) and of Sir Thomas Malory (translating 
from the Frendi, *1470) is less Latinised thau that ol Bmb, Browns^ 
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for it is as much the charm of poetry that it suggest a certain 
remoteness and stiangeness as familiarity ; and it is essential 
not only that we feel at qnce the meaning of the words ifa 
themselves, but also their melodic meaning in relation to each 
other, and to the sympathetic variety of the verse. A word 
once vulgarised can never be rehabilitated. We might say 
now a buxom lass, or that a chambermaid was buxom^ but we 
could not use the term, aS Milton did, in its original sense of 
bowsome —that is, Itthe^ gracefully bending* 

But the secret of foire in writing lies not so much in the 
pedigree of nouns and adjectives and veibs, as in having 

Taylor, or Milton. The glossary to Spenser’s “Shepherd’s Calendar” (1579) 
explains words of Teutonic and Romanic root in about equal propor¬ 
tions. The parallel but independent development of Scotch is not to be 
forgotten. 

* I believe that for the lost two centurios the Latin radicals of English 
have been more familiar and liomelike to those who use them than the 
'Teutonic. Even so accomplished a person as Professor Cratk, in bis 
Englitik of ShaPr^peare^ derives head^ through the Geiinan haupt, from the 
Tiatin caput / 1 trust that its genealogy is nobler, and that it is of kin 
with ooekm tueru rather than with the Greek xe0aXtf, if Suidas be right in 
tiacing the origin of that to a word meaning vaeuitp. Mr. Croik suggests, 
al<>o, that guide and wicked may be etymologically identicalt because he 
fancies a relationship between busy and the German Mse, though wicked is 
evidently the participial form of A.-S. wacan (German tceidien), to bend, 
to yield, meaning one who has given vay to temptation, while guick seems 
as clearly related to wegan, meaning to tnore, a different word, even if 
radically the same. In tlie Lrmdim Literary Oazeite for November 18, 
1858,1 find an extract from Miss Millington’s Heraldry vnUvttmy, Poetry, 
and Romance, in which, speaking of the motto of the Fripce of Wales, 
Depar Houweml ich diene, she says:—“ The precise meaning of the former 
word [Houmouf\ has not, 1 think, been ascertained.” The word is plainly 
the German Hodmvfh, and the whole would read, D6par(Aue) Moehmuth 
ich diene—** Out of magnanimity I serve.” So entirely lost is the Soama 
meaning of the word knave (A.-S. cnava, German kndbe), that the name 
funwt^, assumed by railway-labourers, bas been traiunnogrifled Into 
naeigator, I believe that more people could tell why tiie month of July 
was so cslled than could explain the origin of the names for our days of the 
sreek, and that it Is oftener the Saxou than the Frem^ words in Chaunat 
that puisle the modern reader. 
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something that you believe in to say, and making the parts of 
speech vividly conscious of it. It is when expression becomes 
mn act of memory, instead of an unconscious necessity, that 
diction takes the place of warm and hearty speech. It is not 
safe to attribute special virtues (as JSosworth, for example, does 
to the Saxon) to words of whatever derivation, at least in 
poetry. Because Lear’s oak-cleaving thunderbolts,” and **the 
all-dreaded thunder-stone ’* in “ Cymbeline,” are so fine, we 
would not give up Milton’s Virgilian fulmined over Greece,” 
where the verb in English conveys at once the idea of flash and 
reverberation, but avoids that of riving and shattering. In the < 
experiments made for casting the great bell for the Westminster 
Tower, it was found that the superstition which attributed the 
remarkable sweetness and purity of tone in ceitain old bells to 
the larger mixture of silver in their composition bad no founda¬ 
tion in fact. It was the cunning proportion in which the 
ordinary metals were balanced against each other, the 
petfectjpn of form, and the nice gradations of thickness, that 
wrought the miracle. And it is precisely so with the language of 
poetry. The genius of the poet will tell him what word to use 
(else what use in his being poet at all ?) ; and even then, unless 
the proportion and form, whether of parts or whole, be all that 
Art requires and the most sensitive taste finds satisfaction in, 
he will have failed to make what shall vibi ate through all its 
parts with^ silvery unison—in other words, a poem. 

I think the component parts of English were in the latter 
ycais of Elizabeth thus exquisitely proportioned one to the 
other. Yet Bacon had no faith in his mother-tongue, trans¬ 
lating the Voik& on which his fame was to rest into what he 
called “the universal language,” and affirming that “English 
would bankrupt all our books.” He was deemed a master of it, 
nevertheless ; and it is curious that Ben Jonson applies to him 
in prose the same commendation which he gave Shakespeare 
in verse, saying, that he “ performed that in our tongue which 
may be compared or preferred either to insoletU Greece or 
hau^tty Rq^ej^ and he adds this pregnant sentence: “In 
short, within his view and about hU time were all .the wits born 
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that could honour a language or help study. Now things daily 
fall: wits grow downwards, -eloquence grows backwards.” Ben 
had good reason for what he said of the wits. Not to speak of 
science, of Galileo and Kepler, the sixteenth century was a 
spendthrift of literary genius. An attack of immortality in a 
family might have been looked for then as scarlet-fever would 
be now. Montaigne, Tasso, and Cervantes were born within 
fourteen years of each other; and in England, while Spenser 
was still delving over the proptia qua maribus^ and Raleigh 
launching paper navies, Shakespeaie was stretching bis baby 
hands for the moon, and the little Bacon, chewing on his coral, 
had discovered that impenetrability was one quality of matter. 
It almost takes one’s breath away to think that “ Hamlet ” and 
the Novum Organon” were at the risk of teething and 
measles at the same time. But Ben was right also in thinking 
that eloquence had grown backwards. He livcdi long enough 
to see the language of verse become in a measure traditionary 
and conventional. It was becoming so, partly from the« neces¬ 
sary order of events, partly because the most natural and 
intense expression of feeling had been in so many ways 
satisfied and exhausted—but chiefly because there was no man 
left to whom, as to Shakespeare, perfect, conception gave 
perfection of phrase. Dante, among modern poets, his only 
lival in condensed force, says : *'Oplimis conceptionibus optima 
loquela conveniet; sed optims conceptiones non passant esse 
nisi ubi scientia et ingenium est; . . . et sic non omnibus 
versifleantibus optima loquela convenit, cum pleiique sine 
scientii et ingenio versifleantur.” * 

Shakespeare mdst have been quite as well awkie of the 
provincialism of English as Bacon was; but he knew that 
great poetry, being universal in its appeal to human nature, 
can make any language classic, and that the men whose 

* De Vvlgari Etoquio^ lab. 11., cap. 1., adfinem. 1 quote this tres^ 
as Dante’s, because the thoughts seem manifestly his; though 1 hdieve 
that in its present form it is on abridgment by some tnnaoriber, who 
sometimes copies teztnally, and sometimes snbrtltntes his own langoaga 
for that of the original 
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appreciation is immortality will mine through any dialect to 
get at an original soul. He had as much confidence in his 
^homeobred speech as Bacon had want of it, and exclaims 

*' Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.’' 

He must have been perfectly conscious of his genius, and of 
the great trust which he imposed upon his native tongue as the 
embodier and perpetuator of it. As he has avoided obscurities 
in his sonnets, he would do so a fortiori in his plays, both for 
the purpose of immediate effect on the stage and of future • 
appreciation. Clear thinking makes clear writing, and he who 
has shown himself so eminently capable of it in one case is not 
to be supposed to abdicate intentionally in others. The 
difficult passages in the plays, then, are to be regarded either 
as corruption^ or else as phenomena in the natural history of 
Imagination, whose study will enable us to arrive at a clearer 
theory and better understanding of it. 

While I believe that our language had two periods of 
culmination in poetic-beauty—one of nature, simplicity, and 
truth, in the ballads, which deal only with narrative and feeling 
—another of Art (or Nature as it is ideally reproduced through 
the imagination), of stately amplitude, of passionate intensity 
and elevation, in Spenser and the greater dramatists—and that 
Sfaakespease made use of the latter as he found it, 1 by no 
means intend to say that he did not enrich it, or that any 
inferior man could have dipped the same words out of the great 
poet’s inkstand. But he enriched it only by the natural 
expansion And exhilaration of which it was conscious, in 
yielding to the mastery of a genius that could turn and wind it 
like a fiery Pegasus, making it feel its life in every limb. He 
enriched it through that exquisite sense of music (never 
approached but by Marlowe), to which it seemed eagerly 
obedient, as if every word said to him, 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear," 

as if every latent harmony revealed itself to him as the gold to 
Btahffla, wh^ he walked over the earth where it -was hidden, 
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crying, Here am I, Lord 1 do with me what thou wilt 1 ” That 
he used language with that intimate possession of its meaning 
possible only to the most vivid thought is doubtless true; bui. 
that he wantonly strained it from its ordinary sense, that he 
found it too poor for his necessities, and accordingly coined 
new phrases, or that, from haste or carelessness, he violated 
any of its received proprieties, I do not believe. I have said that 
it was fortunate for him that he came upon an age when our 
language was at its best; but it was fortunate also for us, because 
our costliest poetic phrase is put beyond reach of decay in the 
gleaming precipitate in which it united itself with his thought. 

That the propositions i have endeavoured to establish have a 
direct bearing in various ways upon the qualifications of 
whoever undertakes to edit the works of Shakespeare will, 1 
think, be apparent to those who consider the matter. The hold 
which Shakespeare has acquired and maintained upon minds so 
many and so various, in so many vital respects utterly unsym¬ 
pathetic and even incapable of sympathy with his own, is one of 
the most noteworthy phenomena in the history of literature. 
That he has had the most inadequate of editors, that, as his own 
FalstafT was the cause of the wit, so he has been the cause of 
the foolishness that was in other men (as where Malone 
ventured to discourse upon his metres, and Dr. Johnson on his 
imagination), must be apparent to every one—and also that his 
genius and its manifestations are so various, that there is no 
commentator but has been able to illustrate him from his own 
peculiar point of view, or from the results of his own favourite 
studies. But tq show that he was a good common lawyer, that 
he understood the theory of colours, that he was hn accurate 
botanist, a master of the science of medicine, especially in its 
xelsLiion to mental disease, a profound metaphysician, and of 
great experience and insight in politics—all these, while they 
may very well form the staple of separate treatises* and pruve 
that, whatever the extent of his learning, the range and 
accuracy of his knowledge were beyond precedent or later 
parallel, are really outside the province of an editon. 

We doubt if posterity owe a greater debt to any two men 
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livfng in 1623 than to the two obscure actors who in that year 
published the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays. But for 
Ihem, it is more than likely that such of his works as had 
remained to that time unprinted would have been irrecoverably 
lost, and among them were “Julius Caesar,” “The Tempest,” 
and “ Macbeth.” But are we to believe them when they assett 
that they present to us the plays which they reprinted from 
stolen and surreptitious copies “cured and perfect of their 
limbs,” and those which are original in their edition “ absolute 
in their numbers as he [Shakespeare] conceived them Alas, 
we have read too many theatrical announcements, have been 
taught too often that the value of the promise was in an inverse 
ratio to the generosity of the exclamation*marks, too easily to 
believe that 1 Nay, we have seen numberless processions of 
healthy kine enter our native village unheralded save by the 
lusty shouts o& drovers, while a wretched calf, cursed by step- 
dame Nature with two heads, was brought to us in a triumphal 
car, avaQt-couriered by a band of music as abnormal as itself, 
and announced as the greatest wonder of the age. If a double 
allowance of vituline brains deserve such honour, there are few 
commentators on Shakespeare that would have gone afoot, and 
the trumpets of Messieurs Heminge and Condell call up in our 
minds too many monstrous and deformed associations. 

What, then, is the value of the first folio as an authority? 
For eightedh of the plays it is the only authority we have, and 
the only one also for four others in their complete form. It 
is admitted that in several instances Heminge and Condell 
reprinted the earlier quarto impressions with a few changes, 
sometimes fbr the better and sometimes for the worse; and it is 
most probable that copies of those editions (whether surrep¬ 
titious or not) bad taken the place of the original prompter’s 
books, as being more convenient and legible. Even in these 
cases it is not safe to conclude that all or even any of the 
variations were made by the hand of Shakespeare himself. 
And where the players printed from manuscript, is it likely to 
have been that of the author ? The probability is small that a 
writer so busy as Shakespeare must have been, during bis 
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productive period should have copied out their parts for tha 
actors himself, or that one so indifferent as he seems to have 
been to the immediate literary fortunes of his works should 
have given much care to the coirection of copies, if made by 
others. The copies exclusively in the hands of Heminge and 
Condell were, it is manifest, in some cases, very impeifect, 
whet'ier we account for the fact by the burning of the Globe 
Theatre or by the necessary wear and tear of years, and (what 
is worthy of notice) they are plainly more defective in some 
parts than in others. Measure for Measure” is an example of 
this) and we are not satisfied with being told that its ruggedness 
of veise is Intentional, Ot that its obscurity is due tn the fact 
that Shakespeare grew more elliptical in his style as he grew 
older. Profoundet in thought he doubtless became ; though in 
a mind like his, we believe that this would imply only a more 
absolute supremacy in expression. But, from whatever original 
we suppose either the quartos or the first folio to have been 
printed, it is more than questionable whether the pre^f-sheets 
had the advantage of any revision other than that of the 
piinting^offiee. Steevens was of opinion that authors in the 
time of Shakespeare never read their own proof-sheets; and 
Mr. Spedding, in his recent edition of Bacon, comes inde¬ 
pendently to the same conclusion.* We may be very sure that 
Heminge and Condell did not, as vicars, take upon themselves 
a disagreeable task which the author would have been too 
careless to assume. 

Nevertheless, however strong a case may bh made out against 

* Vol. iii., p Zi%^note, He grounds bis belief, not on misprinting 
of words, but on the misplacing of wliole paragrajihs. .We were struck 
with the same thing in the original edition of Chapman’s BnWs Con- 
spiracy and Tragedy. And yet, in comparing two copies of this ediUon, 
I have found corrections which only the author could have made, Qn|^' 
of the misprints which Mr. Spedding notices affords botb a hint alid ai 
wanting to the conjectural emeinlator. In the edition of Aduutce- 
ment of Learning^ printed in 1605, occurs the word dasmesss. In a later 
edition this was conjecturally changed to businesa j but the decnirenoe of 
nerUgint In the Latin translation enables Mr. Spedding to print dghtly, 
diasKTiecs. 
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the Folio of 1623) whatever sins of omission we may lay to the 
charge of Hetninge and Condell, or of commission to that of the 
printers^ it remains the only text we have with any claims 
whatever to authenticity. It should be deferred to as authority 
in all cases where it does not make Shakespeare write bad 
sense, uncouth metre, or false grammar, of all which we believe 
him to have been more supremely incapable than any other 
man who ever wrote English. Yet we would not speak unkindly 
even of the blunders of the Folio. They have put bread into 
the mouth of many an honest editor, publisher, and printer for 
the last century and a half; and he who loves the comic side of 
human nature will find the serious notes of a variorum edition 
of Shakespeare as funny reading as the funny ones are serious. 
.Scarce a commentator of them all, for more than a hundred 
years, but thought, as Alplionso of Castile did of Creation, that, 
if he had onl^ been at Shakespeare’s elbow, he could have 
given valuable advice ; scarce one who did not know off-hand 
that therp was never a sea-port in Bohemia—as if Shakespeare’s 
world were one which Mercator could have projected; scarce 
one but was satisfied that his ten finger-tips were a sufficient key 
to those astronomic wonders of poise and counterpoise, of 
, planetary law and cometary seeming-exception, in his metres ; 
scarce one but thought he could gauge like an ale-firkin that 
intuition whose edging shallows may have been sounded, but 
whose abysms, stretching down amid the sunless roots of Being 
and Consciousness, mock the plummet; scarce one but could 
speak with condescending approval of that prodigious intelli¬ 
gence so utterly without congener that our baffled language 
must coin aif adjective to qualify it, and none is so audacious as 
to say Shakesperian of any other. And yet, in the midst of our 
impatience, we cannot help thinking also of how much healthy 
mental activity this one man has been the occasion, how much 
good he ha^ indirectly done to society by withdrawing men to 
investigations and habits of thought that secluded them from 
baser ^tractions, for how many he has enlarged the circle of 
study and rejection ; since there is nothing in history or 
politics, nothing in art or science, nothing in physics or 

557 
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metaphysics, that is not sooner or later taxed for his illustration. 
This is partially true of all great minds, open and sensitive to 
truth and beauty through any large arc of their circomferen<f^ ; 
but it is true in an unexampled sense of Shakespeare, the vast 
round of whose balanced nature seems to have been equatorial, 
and to have had a southward exposure and a summer sympathy 
at every point, so that life, society, statecraft, serve us at last but 
as commentaries on him, and whatever we have gathered of 
thought, of knowledge, and of experience, confronted with his 
marvellous page, shrinks to a mere foot-note, the stepping- 
stone to some hitherto inaccessible verse. We admire in 
Homer the blind, placid mirror of the world’s young manhood, 
the b.ird who escapes from liis misfortune in poems all memory, 
all life .ind bustle, adventure and picture ; we revere in Dante 
that compressed force of lifelong passion which could make ^ 
private experience cosmopolitan in its reach and everlasting in 
its significance; we respect in Goethe the Aristotelian poet, 
wise by weariless observation, witty with intention, the stately 
Ceheimerrath of a provincial court in the empire of Nature. 
As we study these, we seem in our limited way to penetrate into 
their copsciousness, and to measure and master their methods; 
but with Shakespeare it is just the other way—^the more wq. 
have familiarised ourselves with the operations of our own 
consciousness, the more do we find, in reading him, that he has 
been beforehand with us, and that, while we havd been vainly 
endeavouring to find the door of his being, he has searched 
every nook and cranny of our own. While other poets and 
dramatists embody isolated phases of character and work 
inward from tfie phenomenon to the special Jaw which it 
illustrates, he seems in some strange way unitary with human 
nature itself, and bis own soul to have been the law and life- 
giving power of which his creations are only the pbenotnen^.,^ 
We justify or criticise the characters of other writers by 
memory and experience, and pronounce them natural or^ 
unnatural; but he seems to have worked in the very stuff of 
which memory and experience are made, and we recognise his 
truth to Nature by an innate and unacquired sympathy, as if he 
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alone possessed the secret of the ** ideal form and universal 
mould,” and embodied generic types rather than individuals. 
Ih this Cervantes alone has approached him; and Don Quixote 
and Sanebo, like the, men and women of Shakespeare, are the 
contemporaries of every generation, because they are not 
products of an artificial and transitory society, but because they 
are animated by the primeval and unchanging forces of that 
humanity which underlies and survives the forcver<fickle creeds 
and ceremonials of the parochial corners which we who dwell in 
them sublimely call The World. 

That Shakespeare did not edit his own works must be 
attributed, we suspect, to his premature death. That he should 
not have intended it is inconceivable. Is there not something 
-of self-consciousncss in the breaking of Prospero’s wand and 
burying his book—a sort of sad prophecy, based on self- 
knowledge of*the nature of that man who, after such 
thaumaturgy, could go down to Stratford and live there for 
years, only collecting his dividends from the Globe Theatre, 
lending money on mortgage, and leaning over his gate to chat 
and bandy quips with neighbours ? * His mind had entered into 
every phase of human life and thought, had embodied all of 
» them in living creations;—had he found all empty, and come 
at last to the belief that genius and its work were as phantas¬ 
magoric as the rest, and that fame was as idle as the rumour of 
the pit ? Hbwever this may be, his works have come down to 
us in a condition of manifest and admitted corruption in some 
portions, while in others there is an obscurity which may be 
attributed either to an idiosyncratic use of words and condense* 
tion of phrase, to a depth of intuition for a proper coalescence 
with which ordinary language is inadequate, to a concentration 
of passion in a focus that consumes the lighter links which 
bind together the clauses of a sentence, or of a process of 
reasoning in common parlance, or to a sense of music which 
miqgles music and meaning without essentially confounding 
them. We'Should demand for a perfect editor, then, first, a 
thorough glossological knowledge of the English contemporary 
with Shakespeare; second, enough logical acuteness of mind 
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and metaphysical training to enable him to follow recondite 
processes of thought; third, such a conviction of the supremacy 
. of his author as always to prefer his thought to any theory^)l 
his own; fourth, a feeling for music, and so mudi knowledge of 
the practice of other poets as to understand that Shakespeare's 
versification differs from theirs as often in kind as in degree; 
fifth, an acquaintance with the world as well as with books; 
and last, what is, perhaps, of more importance than all, so great 
a familiarity with the working of the imaginative faculty in 
general, and of its peculiar operation in the mind of Shake¬ 
speare, as will pi event his thinking a passage dark with excess 
of light, and enable hitu to understand fully that the Gothic 
Shakespeare often superimposed upon the slender column of a 
single word, that seems to twist under it, but does not—like 
the quaint shafts in cloisters—a weight of meaning which 
the modern architects of sentences would consider wholly 
unjustfiable by correct principle. 

Many years ago, while yet Fancy claimed that rigiht in me 
which Fact has since, to my no small loss, so successfully 
disputed, 1 pleased myself with imagining the play of “Hamlet” 
published under some alias^ and as the work of a new candidate 
in literature. Then I pl^yedy as the children say, that it came , 
in regular course before some well-meaning doer of criticisms, 
who had never read the original (no very wild assumption, as 
things go), and endeavoured to conceive the kiifd of way in 
which he would be likely to lake it. I put myself in his place, 
and tried to write such a perfunctory notice as I thought would 
be likely, in filling his column, to siitisfy his conscience. But it 
was a tour de fofce quite beyond my power to exdtute without 
grimace. 1 could not arrive at that artistic absorption in my 
own conception which would enable me to be natural, and found . 
myself, like a bad actor, continually betraying my selfcotH 
sciousness by my very endeavour to bide it under caric8tiu:^\!i 
The path of Nature is indeed a narrow on^ and it is only 
immortals that seek it, and, when they find it, «do not find 
themselves cramped therein. My result was a dead &ilure^ , 
satire instead of comedy. 1 could not shake off that strat^e- 
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accumuldlion which we call self, and report honestly what 1 saw 
and felt even to myself, much less to others. 

•Yet I have oftem thought, that, unless we enn so far free 
ourselves from our own prepossessions as to be capable of 
bringing to a work of art some freshness of sensation, and 
receiving from it in turn some new surprise of sympathy and 
admiration—some shock even, it may be, of instinctive distaste 
and repulsion—though we may praise or blame, weighing our 
pros and cons in the nicest balances, sealed by proper authority, 
yet we shall not criticise in the highest sense. On the other 
hand, unless we admit certain principles as hxed beyond ques¬ 
tion, we shall be able to render no adequate juilgment, but 
only to record our impressions, wdiich may be valuable or not, 
according to the greater or less ductility of the senses on which 
they are made. Charles Lamb, for example, came to the old 
English dramatists with the feeling of a discoverer. He brought 
with him an alert curiosity, and everything was delightful 
simply bqpause it was strange. Like other early adventurers, 
he sometimes mistook shining sand for gold; but he had the 
great advantage of not feeling himself responsible for the 
manners of the inhabitants he found there, and not thinking it 
,needful to make them square with any Westminster Catechism 
of aesthetics. Best of all, he did not feci compelled to compare 
them with the Greeks, about whom he knew little, and cared 
less. He todk them as he found them, described them in a few 
pregnant sentences, and displayed his specimens of their growth 
and manufacture. When he arrived at the dramatists of the 
Restoration, so far from being shocked, he was charmed with 
their pretty And unmoral ways; and what he says of them 
reminds us of blunt Captain Dampier, who, in his account of the 
island'^^of Timor, remarks, as a matter of no consequence, that 
thu natives take as many wives as they can maintain, and as 
for religion, they have none.” 

Lamb had the great advantage of seeing the elder dramatists 
kS they were; it did not lie. within his province to point out 
what they wqie not Himself a fragmentary writer, he bad 
ibeip sympathy with imagination where it gathers .into the 
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intense focus of passionate phrase than with that higher form 
of it, where it is the faculty that shapes, gives unity of design, 
and balanced gravitation of parts. And>yet it is only this 
higher form of it which can unimpeachably assure to any work 
the dignity and permanence of a classic ; for it results in that 
exquisite something called Style, which, like the grace of per¬ 
fect breeding, everywhere pervasive and nowhere emphatic, 
makes itself felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and 
masters us at last with a sense of indefinable completeness. 
On a lower plane we may detect it in the structure of a sen¬ 
tence, in the limpid expression that implies sincerity of thought; 
but it is only where it co.nbincs and organises, where it eludes 
observation in particulars to give the rarer delight of petfection 
as a whole, that it belongs to art. Then it is truly ideal, the 
forma mentis eetema^ not as a passive mould into which the 
thought is poured, but as the conceptive energy^which finds all 
material plastic to its preconceived design. Mere vividness of 
expression, such as makes quotable passages, comes o{,the com¬ 
plete surrender of self to the impression, whether spiritual or 
sensual, of the moment. It is a quality, perhaps, in which the 
young poet is richer than the tnature, his very inexperience 
making him more venturesome in those leaps of language, 
that startle us with their rashness only to bewitch us the more 
with the happy ease of their accomplishmeiit. For this there 
are no existing laws ot rhetoric, for it is from such*relicities that 
the rhetoricians deduce and codify their statutes. It is some¬ 
thing which cannot be improved upon or cultivated, for it is 
immediate and intuitive. But this power of expression is sub¬ 
sidiary, and goes only a little way toward the making of a great 
poet. Imagination, where it is truly creative, is a faculty, and 
not a quality; it looks before and aflcr, it gives the form that 
makes all the parts work together harmoniously toward a given 
end, its seat is in the higher reason, and it is efficient only as a 
servant of the will. Imagination, as it is too often misunder- ' 
stood, is mere fantasy, the image-making power, common to all ' 
who have the gift of dreams, or who can affbrdt^'to buy it in a 
vulgar drug as De Quincey bought it 
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The true poetic imagination is of one quality, whether it be 
ancient or modem, and equally subject to those laws of grace, 
qf proportion, of design, in whose free service, and in that alone, 
it can become art. Those laws are something which do not 

** Alter when they altetation find, 

And bend with the remover to remove.” 

And they are more clearly to be deduced from the eminent 
examples of Greek literature than from any other source. It 
is the advantage of this select company of ancients that their 
works are defecated of all turbid mixture of contemporaneous¬ 
ness, and have become to us puie hUrature^ our judgment and 
enjoyment of which cannot be vulgarised by any prejudices of 
time or place. This is why the study of them is fitly called a 
liberal education, because it emancipates the mind from every 
narrow provincialism, whether of egoism or tradition, and is 
the apprenticeship that every one must serve before becoming 
a free brother of the guild which passes the torch of life from 
age to age. There would be no dispute about the advantages 
of that Greek culture which Schiller advocated with such 
generous eloquence, if the great authois of antiquity had not 
been degraded from teachers of thinking to drillers ingiammar, 
and made the ruthless pedagogues of root and inflection, 
instead of companions for whose society the mind must put on 
her highesi mood. The discouraged youth too naturally 
transfers the epithet of de<id from the languages to the authors 
that wiote in them. What concern have w'e with the shades ot 
dialect in Homer or Theocritus, provided they speak the 
spiritual lingua franca that abolishes all alienage of race, and 
makes whatever shore of time we land on hospitable and home¬ 
like? There is much that is deciduous in books, but all that 
gives them a title to rank as literature in the highest sense is 
perenniaL Their vitality is the vitality not of one or another 
blood or tongue, but of human nature; their truth is not 
topical and transitory, but of universal acceptation; and thus 
all great autl^rs seem the coevals not only of each other, but 
of whoever reads them, growing wiser with him as, he giows 
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wise, and unlocking to him one secret after another as his own 
life and experience give him the key, but on no other condition. 
Their meaning is absolute, not conditional; it is a property f>f 
theirs^ quite irrespective of manners or creed; for the highest 
culture, the development of the individual by observation, 
reflection, and study, leads to one result, whether in Athens 
or ir London. The more we know of ancient literature, the 
more we are struck with its modernness, just as the more we 
study the maturcr dramas of Shakespeare, the more we feel 
his nearness in certain primary qualities to the antique and 
classical. Yet even in saying this, I tacitly make the admission 
that it is the Greeks who must furnish us with our standard of* 
comparison. Their stamp is upon all the allowed measures 
and weights of msthetic criticism. Nor does a consciousness 
of this, nor a constant reference to it, in any sense reduce us to 
the mere copying of a bygone excellence; for it is the test of 
excellence in any department of art, that it can never be 
bygone; and it is not mere diHfercncc from antique models, 
but the way in which that difference is shown, the direction it 
takes, that we are to consider in our judgment of a modern 
work. The model is not there to be copied merely, but that 
the study of it may lead us insensibly to the same processes of 
thought by which its purity of outline and harmony of parts 
were attained, and enable us to feel that strength is consistent 
with repose, that multiplicity is not abundance, that grace is 
but a more refined form of power, and that a thought is 
none the less profound that the limpidity of its etpressioA 
allows us to measure it at a glance. To be possessed with 
this conviction gives us at least a determinate point of view,' 
and enables us to appeal a case of taste to a court of 
final judicature, whose decisions are guided by immutable 
principles. When we hear of ceitain productions, that they, 
are feeble in design, but masterly in parts, that tbey Vare' 
incoherent, to be sure, but have great merits of style, we 
know that it cannot be true; for in the highest' examples we 
have, the master is revealed by his plan, by his po^er of making 
all accessories, each in its due relation, subordinate to it, and 
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that to limit style to the rounding of a period or a distich is 
wholly to misapprehend its truest and highest function. Donne 
^ full of salient verses that would take the rudest March winds 
of criticism with their beauty, of thoughts that first tease us like 
charades and then delight us with the felicity of their solution; 
but these have not saved him. He is exiled to the limbo of the 
formless and the fragmentary. To take a more recent instance 
—Wordsworth had, in some respects, a deeper insight, and a 
more adequate utterance of it, than any man of bis generation. 
But it was a piece>meal insight and utterance ; his imagination 
was feminine, not masculine, receptive, and not creative. His 
longer poems are Egyptian sand-wastes, with here and there an 
oasis of exquisite greenery, a grand image, Sphinx-like, half 
^buried in drifting commonplaces, or the solitary Pompey’s Pillar 
of some towering thought. But what is the fate of a poet who 
owns the quarry, but cannot build the poem ? Ere the century 
is out he will be nine parts dead, and immortal only in that 
tenth part of him which is included in a thin volume of 
** beauties.” Already Moxon has felt the need of extracting this 
essential oil of him; and his memory will be kept alive, if at 
all, by the precious material rather than the workmanship of 
the vase that contains his heart. And what shall we forebode of 
so many modern poems, full of splendid passages, beginning 
everywhere and leading nowhere, reminding us of notliing so 
much as the amateur architect who planned his own house, and 
forgot the staircase that should connect one door with another, 
putting it as an afterthought on the outside ? 

Lichtenberg says somewhere, that it was the advantage of 
the ancients to write before the great art of writing ill had been 
invented ; and Shakespeare may be said to have had the good 
luck of coming after Spenser (to whom the debt of English 
poetry is incalculable) bad reinvented the art of writing weU. 
But Shakespeare arrived at a mastery in this respect which sets 
him above all other poets. He is not only superior in degree, 
bbt' be is also different in kind. In that less purely artistic 
sphere of styje which concerns the matter rather than the form 
.Ids charm is often unspeakable. How perfect his style is may 
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be judged from the fact that it never curdles into mannerism, 
and thus absolutely eludes imitation. Though here* if any¬ 
where, the style is the man, yet it is noticeable only, like thei 
images of Brutus, by its absence, so thoroughly is he absorbed 
in his work, while he fuses thought and word indissolubly 
together, till all the particles cohere by the best virtue of each. 
With perfect truth he has said of himself that he writes 

“ All one, ever the same, 

Putting invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell his name.’' 

And yet who has so succc' ded in imitating him as to remind us 
of him by even so much as the gait of a single verse Those 
magnificent crystallisations of feeling and phrase, basaltic 
' masses, molten and interfused by the primal fires of passion, are 
not to be reproduced by the slow experiments of .'he laboratory 
striving to parody creation with artifice. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
seems to think that Shakespeare has damaged English poetry. 

I wish he had I It is true he lifted Dryden above himself in ** All 
for Lovebut it was Dryden who said of him, by instinctive 
conviction rather than judgment, that within his magic circle 
none dared tread but he. Is he to blame for the extravagances 
of modern diction, which are but the reaction of the brazen age 
against the degeneracy of art into artifice, that has characterised 
the silver period in every literature ? We see in th^m only the 
futile effort of misguided persons to torture out of language the 
secret of that inspiration which should be in themselves. We 
do not find the extravagances in Shakespeare himself. We 
never saw a line in any modem poet that reminded us of him, 
and will venture to assert that it is only poets of the second 
class that find successful imitators. And the reason seems to 

* "At first Bight, Shakespeare and his contemporary dramatists sesia to ' 
write in styles much alike ; nothing so easy as to fall into that of Massinger 
and the others; whilst no one has ever yet produced one scene concelf^ ' 
and ezpressed in the Shakespearian idiom. 1 suppose It is because 
Shakespeare is universal, and, in fact, has no manna#."—Coleridge's 
TtaU4aik, 214 
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us a very plain one. The genius of the great poet seeks repose 
in the expression of itself, and finds it at last in style, which is 
4he establishment of a perfect mutual understanding between 
the worker and his material.* The secondary intellect, on the 
other hand, seeks for excitement in expression, and stimulates 
itself into mannerism, which is the wilful obtrusion of self, as 
style is its unconscious abnegation. No poet of the first class 
has ever left a school, because his imagination is incommuni¬ 
cable ; ‘while, just as surely as the thermometer tells of the 
neighbourhood of an icebeig^, you may detect the presence of a 
genius of the second class in any generation by the influence of 
his mannerism, for that, being an artificial things is capable of 
reproduction. Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, left no heirs either 
. to the form or mode of their expression ; while Milton, Sterne, 
and Wordsworth left behind them whole regiments uniformed 
with all their^external characteristics. AVe do not mean that 
great poetic geniuses may not have influenced thought (though 
we thi^k it would be difficult to show how Shakespeare had 
done so, directly and wilfully), but that they have not infected 
contemporaries or followers with mannerism. The quality in 
him which makes him at once so thoroughly English and so 
thoroughly cosmopolitan is that aciration of the understanding 
by the imagination which he has in common with all the 
greater poets, and which is the privilege of genius. The 
modem scihool, which mistakes violence for intensity, seems to 
catch its breath when it finds itself on the verge of natural 
expression, and to say to itself, “ Good heavens ! I had almost 
forgotten 1 was inspired! ” But of Shakespeare we do not even 
suspect that he ever remembered it. He does not always speak 
in that intense way that flames up in Lear and Macbeth through 
the rifts of a soil volcanic with passion. He allows us here and 
there the repose of a commonplace character, the consoling 
distraction of a humorous one. He knows how to be equable 
and grand without effort, so that we forget the altitude of 

* Fheidias said of one of his pupils that he hod an inspired thunib, 
because the modelling'Clay yielded to its careless sweep a grace of cunn 
wldch it refiuod to the utmost paisa of others. 
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thought to which he has led us, because the slowly receding 
slope of a mountain stretching downward by ample gradations 
gives a less startling impression of height than to look over the» 
edge of a ravine that makes but a wrinkle in its flank. 

Shakespeare has been sometimes taxed with the barbarism of 
profuseness and exaggeration. But this is to measure him by 
a Sophoclean scale. The simplicity of the antique tragedy is 
by no means that of expression, but is of form merely. In the 
utterance of great passions, something must be indulged to 
the extravagance of Nature; the subdued tones to which 
pathos and sentiment arc limited cannot express a tempest of 
the soul. The range between the piteous no more but so,” 
in which Ophelia compresses the heart-break whose com¬ 
pression was to make her mad, and that sublime appeal of 
Lear to the elements of Nature, only to be matched, if matched 
at all, in the “ Prometheus,” is a wide one, and ^Jiakespeare is 
as truly simple in the one as in the other. The simplicity of 
poetry is not that of prose, nor its clearness that o|( ready 
apprehension merely. To a subtile sense, a sense heightened 
by sympathy, those sudden fervours of phrase, gone ere one can 
say it lightens, that show us Macbeth groping among the com¬ 
plexities of thought in his conscience-clouded mind, and reveal 
the intricacy rather than enlighten it, while they leave the eye 
darkened to the literal meaning of the words, yet make their 
logical sequence, the grandeur of the conception, akd its truth 
to Nature clearer than sober daylight could. There is an 
obscurity of mist rising from the-undrained shallows'of the 
mind, and there is the darkness of thunder-cloud gathering its 
electric masses with passionate intensity from the clear element 
of the imagination, not at random or wilfully, but by the 
natural processes of the creative faculty, to brood those ^hea 
of expression that transcend rhetoric, and are only 
apprehended by the poetic instinct. 

In that secondary office of imagination, where it serves the 
artist, not as the reason that shapes, but as the interpreter of 
his conceptions into words, there is a distinction to be noticed 
between the higher and lower mode in which it performs tta 
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function. It may be either creative or pictorial, may body forth 
the thought or merely image it forth. With Shakespeare, for 
example, imagination seems immanent in his very conscious- 
ness; with Milton, in his memory. In tlie one it sends, as if 
without knowing it, a fiery life into the verse, 

** Bei die Braut das Wort, 

Biaiitigam der Geist;'' 

in the other it elaborates a ceitain pomp and elevation. Accord- 
ingly, the bias of the former is toward over-intensity, of the 
latter toward over-difTuseness. Shakespeare’s temptation is to 
push a willing metaphor beyond its strength, to make a passion 
over-inform its tenement of uords; Milton cannot resist run¬ 
ning a simile on into a fugue. One always fancies Shakespeaie 
in his best verses, and Milton at the key board of his organ, 
Shakespeare’s* language is no longer the mere vehicle of 
thought, it has become part of it, its very flesh and blood. The 
pleasure it gives us is unmixed, direct, like that from the smell 
of a flower or the flavour of a fruit. Milton sets everywhere his 
little pitfalls of bookish association for the mcmoiy. I know 
that Milton’s manner is veiy grand. It is slow, it is stately, 
moving as in triumphal procession, with music, with historic 
banners, with spoils from every time and every region, and 
captive epithets, like huge Sicambrians, thrust their broad 
shoulders between us and the thought whose pomp they 
decorate. But it is manner, nevertheless, as is proved by the 
ease with which it is parodied, by the danger it is in of 
degenerating into mannerism whenever it foigcts itself. Fancy 
a parody of Shakespeaie—1 do not mean of his words, but of 
his /Oftet for that is what distinguishes the master. You might 
as well try it with the Venus of Melos. In Shakespeare it is 
always the higher thing, the thouglit, the fancy, that is pre¬ 
eminent ; it is Caesar that draws all eyes, and not the chariot in 
which he rides, or the throng which is but the reverberation of 
his supremacy. If not, how explain the charm with which he 
dominates iif all tongues, even under the disenchantment of 
tianslation? Among the most alien races he is as solidly at 
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home as a mountain seen from different sides by many landSi 
Itself su|>erbly solitary, yet the companion of all thoughts and . 
domesticated in all imaginations. ' 

In description Shakespeare is especially great, and in that 
instinct which gives the peculiar quality of any object of con¬ 
templation in a single happy word that colours the impression 
on the sense with the mood of the mind. Most descriptive 
poets seem to think that a hogshead of wafer caught at the 
spout will give us a livelier notion of a thunder-shower than the 
sullen muttering of the fust big drops upon the roof. They 
forget that it is by sug.;''stion, not cumulation, that profound 
impressions are made upon (he imagination. Milton’s parsi¬ 
mony (so rate in him) makes the success of his 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad droi* 

Wept at completion of the mortal sin." ^ 

Shakespeare understood perfectly the charm of indirectness, 
of making his readers seem to discover for themselvesf what he 
means to show them. If he wishes to tell that the leaves of the 
willow are grey on the urider side, he does not make it a 
mere fact of observation by bluntly saying so, but makes it 
picturesquely reveal itself to us as it might in Nature:— 

'* There is a willow grows athwart the flood, ^ * 

That shows his hoa/r leaves in the glassy stream.'* 

Where he goes to the landscape for a comparison, he does not 
ransack wood an^ field for specialties, as if he were gathering 
simples, but takes one image, obvious, familiar, dhd makes it 
new to us either by sympathy or contrast with his own imme¬ 
diate feeling. He always looked upon Nature with the eyes of 
the mind. Thus he can make the melancholy of autumn or the 
gladness of spring alike pathetic :— 

" That time of year thou mayst in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang 
Upon those houghs that shake against the cold, 

Bore mined oboirs where late the sweet birds sang.** 
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Or again -- 

From thoQ have I been absent in tbe spring. 

When prond-pied April, dressed in all his tnm, 

Hath pat a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn leaped and laughed with him." 

* 

But as dramatic poet, Shakespeare goes even beyond this, 
entering so perfectly into the consciousness of the characters he 
himself has created, that he sees everything through their 
peculiar mood, and makes every epithet, as if unconsciously, 
echo and re-echo it Theseus asks Herinia— 

*' Cm you enduro the livtry of a nun, 

Tor aye to be m shady cloisU r niewt d, 

'lo live a barren sister all youi life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the c dd M’dJe’ia moon 7 ” 

When Romeo piust leave Juliet, the private pang of the lovcis 
becomes a property of Nature herself, and 

JSnvioua stieaks 
Do lace the aevertng clouds in yonder ea&t.'’ 

But even moie striking is the following instance from 
“ Macbeth ”:— 

The raven himself is honrbe 
That croaks the fatal euterauce of Duncan 
” Vnder your battlements." 

Here Shakespeare, with his wonted tact, makes use of a vulgar 
superstition, of a type in which mortal presentiment is already 
embodied, to make a common ground on which the hearer and 
Lady Macbeth may meet. After this prelude we aie ptepared 
to be possessed by her emotion more fully, to feel in her 
ears the dull tramp of the blood that seems to make the 
raven’s croak yet hoarser than it is, and to betray the stealthy 
advance of the mind to its fell purpose. For Lady Mac¬ 
beth hears not so much the voice of the bodeful bird as of 
her own premeditated murder, and we are thus made her 
shuddering accomplices before the fact. Every image rereives 
tbe colour of the mind, every word throbs with th‘e pulse of 
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one controlling passion. The epithet fatal makes us feel the 
implacable resolve of the speaker, and shows us that she is 
tampering with her conscience by putting off the crime apc.i 
the prophecy of the Weird Sisters to which she alludes. In 
the word battlements^ too, not only is the fancy led up to the 
perch of the raven, but a hostile image takes {he place of a 
hospitable; for men commonly speak of receiving a guest 
under their loof or within their doors. 7 hat this is not over¬ 
ingenuity, seeing what is not to be seen, nor meant to be 
seen, is clear to me fioni what follows. When Duncan and 
Banquo arrive at the c.tstle, their fancies, free from all sug¬ 
gestion of evil, call up only gracious and amiable images. 
The raven was but the fantastical creation of Lady Macbeth’s 
overwrought brain. 

*' Tills castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly doth commend itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

This guest of summer, .« 

The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 
By his Umd maimonry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells vxmngly here; no Jutty, fiiezo, 

Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this biid 
Hath made his pendent bod and procreant cradle."* 

The contrast here cannot but be as intentional as it is marked. 
Every image is one of welcome, security, and confidence. 
The summer, one may well fancy, would be a very different 
hostess fiom her whom we have just seen expecting them. 
And why temple-haunting^ unless because it suggests sanc¬ 
tuary 7 O immaginaiivoy che si ne rubi delle cose Mi fuor^ how 
infinitely more piecious are the inward ones thou givest in 
return t If all this be accident, it is at least one of those 
accidents of which only this man was ever capable. I divino 
something like it now and then in iEschylus, through the ; 
mists of a language which will not let me be sure of what 
I see^ but nowhere else Shakespeare, it is true, had, as 1 
have said, as respects English, the privilege which only first- 
corners enjoy. The language was still fresh from those sources 
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at too great a distance from which it becomes fit only for the 
service of prose. Wherever he dipped, it came up clear and 
garbling, undefiled as yet by the drainage of literary factories, 
or of those dye-houses where the machine-woven fabrics of 
sham culture are coloured up to the last desperate style of 
sham sentiment. Those who criticise his diction as sometimes 
extravagant should remember that in poetry language is 
something more than merely the vehicle of thought, that it 
is meant to convey the sentiment as much as the sense, and 
that, if there is a beauty of use, there is often a higher use 
of beauty. 

What kind of culture Shakespeare had is uncertain ; how 
much he had is disputed ; that he had as much as he wanted, 
and of whatever kind he wanted, must be clear to whoever 
considers the question. Dr. Farmer has proved, in his 
entertaining es^ay, that he got everything at second-hand 
from translations, and that, where his translator blundered, 
he loyal^ blundered too. But Goethe, the man of widest 
acquirement in modern times, did precisely the same thing. 
In his character of poet he set as little store by useless learning 
as Shakespeare did. He learned to write hexameters, not 
from Homer, but from Voss, and Voss found them faulty; 
yet somehow Hermann und Dorothea is more readable than 
Letise, So far as all the classicism then attainable was 
concerned, Shakespeare got it as cheap as Goethe did, who 
always bought it ready-made. For such purposes of mere 
esthetic nourishment Goethe always milked other minds— 
if minds those ruminators and digesters of antiquity into asses’ 
milk may be called. There weie plenty of professors who 
were forever assiduously browsing in vales of Enna and on 
Fentelican slopes among the vestiges of antiquity, slowly 
secreting lacteous facts, and not one of them would have 
raised bis head from that exquisite pasturage, though Pan 
had made music through his pipe of reeds. Did Goethe 
wish to work up a Greek theme ? He drove out Herr Bfittiger, 
for example, among that fodder delicious to him for its very 
dryness, that sapless Arcadia of scholiasts, let him graze. 
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ruminate, and go through all other needful processes of the 
antiquarian organism, then got him quietly into a comer 
and milked him. The product, after standing long enoug| 2 |. 
mantled over with the rich Goethean cream, from which a 
butter could be churned, if not precisely classic, quite as 
good as the ancients could ha\ e made out of the same material 
But vho has ever read the Achilleis^ correct in ^1 jv^essential 
particulars as it probably is ? 

!t is impossible to conceive that a man, who, in other 
respects, made such booty of the world around him, whose 
observation of manners was so minute, and whose insight into 
character and motives, if he had been one of God’s spies, 
was so unerring that wc accept it without question, as we do 
Nature herself, and find it more consoling to explain his 
confessedly immense superiority by attributing it to a happy 
instinct rather than to the conscientious , perfecting of 
exceptional powers till practice made them seem to work 
independently of the will which still directed thepi—it is 
impossible that such a man should not also have profited by 
the converse of the cultivated and quick-witted men in whose 
familiar society he lived, that he should not have over and over 
again discussed points of criticism and art with them, that he 
should not have had his curiosity, so alive to everything else, 
excited about those ancients whom university men then, no 
doubt, as now, extolled without too much knowledge of what 
they really were, that he should not have heaid too much rather 
than too little of Aiistotle’s Poeiicsy Quinctilian’s Rhetoric^ 
Horace’s Art ofPoetryyhnA the especially from Ben 

Jonson—in short,*that he who speaks of himself as*' 

•i 

•* Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what he most enjoyed contented leaat,” 

and who meditated so profoundly on every other topic of human 
concern, should never have turned his thought to the principles 
of that art which was both the delight and business of his life^ 
the bread-winner alike for soul and body. Was there no 
harvest of the ear for him whose eye had stocked its gamers 
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so full as well-nigh to forestall all after-comers ? Did he who 
could so counsel the practisers of an art in which he never 
^rived at eminence, as in Hamlet’s advice to the players, never 
take counsel with himself about that other art in which the 
instinct of the crowd, no less than the judgment of his rivals, 
awarded him an easy pre-eminence? If he had little Latin 
and less Greek, might he not have had enough of both for 
every practical purpose on this bide pedantry? The most 
extraordinary, one might almost say contradictory, attainments 
have been ascribed to him, and yet he has been supposed 
incapable of what was within easy reach of every boy slit 
Westminster School. There is a knowledge that comes of 
sympathy as living and genetic as that which comes of mere 
learning is sapless and unprocreant, and for this no profound 
study of the languages is needed. 

If Shakespeare did not know the ancients, I think they wete 
at least as un*lucky in not knowing him. But is it incredible 
that he may have laid hold of an edition of the Greek 
tragedians, Graech et Laiini^ and then, with such poor wits 
as he was master of, contrived to worry some considerable 
meaning out of them? There are at least one or two 
coincidences which, whether accidental or not, are curious, 
and which 1 do not remember to have seen noticed. In the 
Electra of Sophocles, which is almost identical in its leading 
motive with Hamlet^ the Chorus consoles Electra for the 
supposed death of Orestes in the same commonplace way 
which Hamlet’s uncle tries with him. 

OvTjToO vi<pvKat varp&St 'llX^crpa, ippLvti* 

Qinirhs d' ^OpiffTtfs * Hare /lii \lav arivtf 

Ila<ri» yd.p ^fuv tovt i^lXerai iraBfXv. 

“ Your father lost a father; 

That father lost, lost his. . . . 

But to persdvcr 

In obstinate condolcment is a course 
• Of Impious stubbornness. . . . 

T is common; all that live must dlei'* 
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Shakespeare expatiates somewhat more largdy, but the 
sentiment in both cases is almost verbally identical The 
resemblance is probably a chance one, for commonplace aig|^ 
consolation were always twin sisters, whom always to escape is 
given to no man ; but it is nevertheless curious. Here is 
another, from the OTritpus Coloneus :— 

" Tots rot SiKolois fUya»t” 

“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel Just.’* ** 

Hamlet’s “ prophetic soul ” may be matched with the rpdnoLvnt 
0v/Ji6s of Peleus (Eurip. Andtom.^ 1073 ), and his “sea of 
troubles with the kokH^ riXayos of Theseus in the Hippofytus^ 
or of the Chorus in the Hercules Furens. And, for manner and 
tone, compare the speeches of Pheres in the AlrestiSy and 
Jocasta in the Phoenissa^ with those of Claudio in Measure for 
Measure^ and Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. 1 
The Greek dramatists were somewhat fond of a trick of 
words in which there is a reduplication of sense as \v 3 ll as of 
assonance, as in the Electra: — 

“"AXc/cTfw yijpdeKovffav Avvfjdyaid re.” 

So Shakespeare:— 

“ Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled; ” 

n 

and Milton after him, or, more likely, after the Greek 

“ CJnrespitod, unpitied, oureprieved.”* 

I mention these trifles, in passing, because, they have 
interested me, and therefore may interest others. 1 lay no 

* The best instance £ remember is in the " Frogs,” where Bacchus pleads 
hie inexperience at the oar, and bays bo is 

“ dreipoSf dPaXdrruros, deaXofilnosf 

which might be rendered, 

** UnslaJled, anBea4oned, and un>Salamlsed. 
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stress Lpon them, for, if once the conductors of Shakespeare’s 
intelligence had been put in connection with those Attic 
bftins, he would have repioduced their message in a form of 
his own. They would have inspired, and not enslaved him. 
His resemblance to them is that of consangu'nity, more 
striking in expression than in mere resemblance of feature. 
The likeness between the Clytcinnestra— ywaucin 

K4ap~~o{ Aeschylus and the Lady Macbeth of Shake¬ 
speare was too remarkable to have escaped notice. That, 
between the two poets in their choice of epithets is as great, 
though more difficult of proof. Yet 1 think an attentive student 
of Shakespeare cannot fail to be reminded of something familiar 
to him in such phrases as dame-eyed dre,” “flax-winged 
ships,” ** star-neighbouring peaks,” the rock Salmydessus, 

• “ Rude jaw of the sea, 

Harsh hostess ot the seameui, step mother 
, Of ships,” 

and the beacon with its “ speaking eye of Are.” Surely there 
is more than a verbal, there is a genuine, similarity between 
the iOfiipiOiMv y4\a<r/M and “the unnumbered beach” and 
^multitudinous sea.” i^schylus, it seems to me, is willing, 
just as Shakespeare is, to risk the prosperity of a verse upon 
a lucky throiv of words, which may come up the sices of 
hardy metaphor or the ambsace of conceit. There is such 
a difference between far-reaching and far-fetching! Poetry, 
to be sure, is always that daring one step beyond, whidi 
brings the right man to fortune, but leaves the wrong one 
in the ditch, and its law is, Be bold once and again, yet 
be not over-bold. It is true, also, that masters of language 
are a little apt to play with it But whatever fault may be 
found with Shakespeare in this respect will touch a tender 
spot in i£schylos alsa Does he sometimes overload a word, so 
that the language not merely, as Dryden says, bends under him, 
but fairly gives |iray, and lets the reader's mind down with the 
shock as of a false step in taste ? He has nothing 'worse than 
v^Yor Ae0oOf tftKfoa. A criticism, shallow in human nature, 
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however deep in Campbell’s Rhetoric, has blamed him for 
making persons, under great excitement of sorrow, or whatever 
other emotion, parenthesise some trifling play upon words in tfie 
very height of their passion. Those who make such criticisms 
have either never felt a passion or seen one in action, or else 
they forget the exaltation of sensibility during such crises, so 
that the attention, whether of the senses or the mind, is arrested 
for the moment by what would be overlooked in ordinary moods. 
The more forcefuf the current, the more sharp the ripple from 
any alien substance interposed, A passion that looks forward, 
like revenge or lust or greed, goes right to its end, and is 
straightforward in its expression ; but a tragic passion, which is 
in its nature unavailing, like disappointment, regret of the 
inevitable, or remorse, is reflective, and liable to be continually 
diverted by the suggestions of fancy. The one is a concen¬ 
tration of the will, which intensifies the character and the phrase 
that expresses it; in the other, the will is helpless, and, as in 
insanity, while the flow of the mind sets imperatively in one 
direction, it is liable to almost ludicrous interruptions and 
diversions upon the most trivial hint of involuntary association. 
I am ready to grant that Shakespeare sometimes allows his 
characters to spend time, that might be better employed, in' 
carving some cherry-stone of a quibble ;* that he is sometimes 
tempted away from the natural by the quaint; that he some¬ 
times forces a partial, even a verbal, analogy between the 
abstract thought and the sensual image into an absolute 
identity, giving us a kind of serious pun. In a pun our pleasure 
arises from a gap in the logical nexus too wide for the reason, 
but which the ear can bridge in an instant. “ Is that your own 
hare, or a wig ?” The fancy is yet more tickled where logic ^ 
treated with a mock ceremonial of respect. 

* So Enripides (copied by Theocritus, Id., xxvIL):— 

i'6irm rrivOot euniffm. S6fUM, {JBaecka, 363 .) 
*fi(rii>^p6siw6i' owr fxovira o-of^pwe?!'. (//ippA,, 1037 *) 

So Gslderon: **Y ap^nas Uega, cuaudo Uega i peuaa.** 
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*' Hia head was tnrnedi and so he chowed 
His pigtail till he died.” 

ft'ow when this kind of thing is done in earnest, the result is 
one of those ill-distributed syllogisms which in rhetoric are 
called conceits. 

** Hard was the hand that struck the blow, 

Soft was the heart that bled.” 

I have seen this passage from Warner cited for its beauty, 
though I should have thought nothing could be worse, had ( 
not seen General Morris's 

** Her heart and morning broke together 
-In tears.” 

Of course, I would not rank with these Gloucester's 

“ >Yhat1 will the oapiilng blood of Lanenstur 
Sink in the ground t I thotight it would have mounted; ” 

• 

though as mere rhetoric it belongs to the same class.* It might 
be defended as a bit of ghastly humour characteristic of the 
speaker. £ut at any rate it is not without precedent in the two 
k greater Greek tragedians. In a chorus of the Seven against 
Thebes” we have:— 

^ 4v ytdtf 

xdprad' elo' d/nai/iot. 

And docs not Sophocles make Ajax in his despair quibble upon 
his own name quite in the Shakespearian fashion, under similar 
circumstances ? Nor does the coarseness with which our great 
poet is reproached lack an iEschylean parallel Even the Nurse 
in “Romeo and Juliet” would have found a true gossip in her 
of the “ Agamemnon,” who is so indiscreet in her confidences 

* * 1 have taken the first passage in point that occurred to my memory, 
tt may not be Shakespeare’s, though probably hia. The question of 
aathoi^ip ia, 1 think, settle^ so far as criticism can-do it, in Mr. 
Grant WhiUflp admirable essay appended to the Second Part of Henry VI. 
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concerning the nursery life of Orestes. Whether Raleigh is right 
or not in warning historians against following truth too close 
upon the heels, the caution is a good one for poets as respeevs 
truth to Nature. But it is a mischievous fallacy in historian or 
critic to treat as a blemish of the man what is but the common 
tincture of his age. It is to confound a spatter of mud with a 
moral stain. 

But I have been led away from my immediate purpose. I 
did not intend to compare Shakespeare with the ancients, much 
less to justify his defects by theirs. Shakespeare himself has 
left os a pregnant satire on dogmatical and categorical aesthetics 
(which commonly in dis*.ussion soon lose their ceremonious 
tails and are reduced to the internecine dog and cat of their 
bald first syllables) in the cloud-scene between Hamlet and 
Polonius, suggesting exquisitely how futile is any attempt at a 
cast-iron definition of those perpetually metamorp^ic impressions 
of the beautiful whose source is as much in the man who looks 
as in the thing he sees. In the fine arts a thing is either good 
in itself or it is nothing. It neither gains nor loses by having it 
shown that another good thing was also good in itself^ any more 
than a bad thing profits by comparison with another that is 
worse. The final judgment of the world is intuitive, and is 
based, not on proof that a work possesses some of the qualities 
of another whose greatness is acknowledged, but on the 
immediate feeling that it carries to a high point perfection 
certain qualities proper to itself. One does not flatter a fine 
pear by comparing it to a fine peach, nor learn what a fine 
peach is by tasting ever so many poor ones. The boy who 
makes his first bite into one does not need to ask hiS father if or 
how or why it is good. Because continuity is a merit in some 
kinds of writing, shall we refuse ourselves to the authentic 
charm of Montaigne’s want of it? 1 have heard people 
complain of French tragedies because they were so very French. 
This, though it may not be to some particular tastes, and may 
from one point of view be a defect, is from another and fhr 
higher a distinguished merit It is their flavour, as direct a 
tell-tale of the soil whence they draw it as that of French wines 
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is. Suppose we should tax the Elgin marbles with being too 
Greek ? When will people, nay, when will even critics, get over 
tVs self-defrauding trick of cheapening the excellence of one 
thing by that of .another, this conclusive style of judgment 
which consists simply in belonging to the other parish ? As one 
grows older, one loses many idols, perhaps comes at last to 
have none at all, though he may honestly enough uncover in 
deference to the worshippers before any shrine. But for the 
seeming loss the compensation is ample. These saints of 
literature descend from their canopied remoteness to be even, 
more precious as men like ourselves, our companions in field 
and street, speaking the same tongue, though in many dialects, 
and owing one creed under the most diverse masks of form. 

Much of that merit of structure which is claimed for the 
ancient tragedy is due, if I am not mistaken, to circumstances 
external to th^ drama itself—to custom, to convention, to the 
exigencies of the theatre. It is formal rather than organic. 
The **Prpmetheus’’ seems to me one of the few Greek tragedies in 
which the whole creation has developed itself in perfect 
proportion from one central germ of living conception. The 
motive of the ancient drama is generally outside of it, while in 
, the modem (at least in the English) it is necessarily within. 
Goethe, in a thoughtful essay,* written many years later than 
his famous criticism of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister^ says that 
the distinctibn between the two is the difference between soUen 
and wollen —^that is, between must and would. He means that 
in the Greek drama the catastrophe is foreordained by an 
Inexorable Destiny, while the element of Free-will, and con- , 
sequently of choice, is the very axis of the modem. The 
definition is conveniently portable, but it has its limitations. 
Goethe’s attention was too exclusively fixed on the Fate 
tragedies of the Greeks, and upon Shakespeare among the 
moderns. In the Spanish drama, for example, custom, loyalty, 
honour, and religion are as imperative and as inevitable as 
doom. In the Antigone,” on the other hand, the crisis lies in 
the character«of the protagonist. In this sense it is modem, 

* '* Shakespeare und koin Ende.” 
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and is the first example of true character-painting in tragedy 
But, from whatever cause, that exquisite analysis of complex 
motives, and the display of them in action and speech, wbiqii 
constitute for us the abiding charm of fiction, were quite 
unknown to the ancients. They reached their height in 
Cervantes and Shakespeare, and, though on a lower plane, still 
belong to the upper region of art in Le Sage, Moli^re, and 
Fielding. The personages of the Greek tragedy seem to be 
commonly rather types than individuals. In the modem 
tragedy, certainly in the four greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
there is still something \ ery like Destiny, only the place of it is 
changed. It is no longer above man, but in him; yet the 
cat<istiophe is as sternly foredoomed in the characters of Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet as it could be by an infallible 
oracle. In “Macbeth,” indeed, the Weird Sisters introduce an 
element very like Fate ; but generally it may be, said that with 
the Greeks the character is involved in the action, while with 
Shakespeare the action is evolved from the characterM- In the 
one case, the motive of the play controls the personages ; in the 
other, the chief personages are in themselves the motive to 
which all else is subsidiary. In any comparison, therefore, 
of Shakespeare with the ancients, we are not to contrast him . 
with them as unapproachable models, but to consider whether 
he, like them, did not consciously endeavour, under the 
circumstances and limitations in which he found' himself, to 
produce the most excellent thing possible, a model also in its 
own kind—whether higher or lower in degree is another 
question. The oply fair comparison would be between him and 
that one of his contemporaries who endeavoured to'anachronise 
himself, so to speak, and to subject his art, so far as might be, 
to the laws of classical composition. Ben Jonson was a great 
man, and has sufficiently proved that be had an eye fof <the{ 
external marks of character; but when he would make a wl|ele 
of them, he gives us instead either a bundle of humours or an 
incorporated idea. With Shakespeare the plot is an interiof, 
organism, in Jonson an external contrivance.*' It is the ' 
difference between man and tortoise. In the one the osseous 
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structure is out of sight, indeed, but sustains the desh and blood 
that envelop it, while the other is boxed up and imprisoned in 
His bones. 

I have been careful to confine myself to what may be called 
/ Sbakespear^s ideal tragedies. In the purely historical or 
chronicle plays, the conditions are different, and his imagination 
submits itself to the necessary restrictions on its freedom oi 
movement. Outside the tragedies also, the “Tempest” makes 
an exception worthy of notice. If I read it rightly, it is an 
example of how a great poet should write allegory—no( 
embodying metaphysical abstractions, but giving us ideals 
abstracted from life itself, suggesting an under^meaning every¬ 
where, forcing it upon us nowhere, tantalising the mind with 
hints that imply so much and tell so little, and yet keep the 
attention all eye and ear with eager, if fruitless, expectation. 
Here the leading characters are not merely typical, but 
symbolical—that is, they do not illustrate a class of persons, 
they belong to universal Nature. Consider the scene of the 
play. Shakespeare is wont to take some familiar story, to lay 
his scene in some place the name of which, at least, is familiar 
—well knowing the reserve of power that lies in the familiar as 
a background, when things are set in front of it under a new 
and unexpected light. But in the “Tempest” the scene is laid 
nowhere, or certainly in no country laid down on any map. 
Nowhere, then ? At once nowhere and anywhere—for it is in 
the soul of man, that still vexed island hung between the upper 
and the nether world, and liable to incursions from both. 
There is scarce a play of Shakespeare’s in which there is such 
variety of character, none in which character has so little to do 
in the carrying on and development of the story. But consider 
for a moment if ever the Imagination has been so embodied as 
in Frospero, the Fancy as in Ariel, the brute Understanding as 
in Caliban, who, the moment his poor wits are warmed with the 
glorious liquor of Stephano, plots rebellion against his natural 
- lord, the higher Reason. Miranda is mere abstract Woman- 
, hood, as trmy so before she sees Ferdinand as Eve before she 
was wakened to consciousness by the edio of lier own nature ' 
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coming back to her, the same, and yet not the same, from that 
of Adam. Ferdinand, again, is nothing more than Youth, 
compelled to drudge at something he despises, till the sacrifi<^ 
of will and abnegation of self win him his ideal in Miranda. 
The subordinate personages are simply types: Sebastian and 
Antonio, of weak character and evil ambition; Gonz'alo, of 
average sense and honesty; Adrian and Francisco, of the 
walking gentlemen who serve to fill up a world. They are not 
characters in the same sense with lago, Falstaflf, Shallow, or 
Leontius; and it is curious how every one of them loses his 
way in this enchanted iiland of life, all the victims of one 
illusion after another, except Prospero, whose ministers are 
purely ideal. The whole play, indeed, is a succession of 
illusions, winding up with those solemn words of the great 
enchanter who had summoned to his service every shape of 
merriment or passion, every figure in the great trngi*comedy of 
life, and who was now bidding farewell to the scene of his 
triumphs. For in Prospero shall we not recognise the Artist 
himself— 

'* That did not bettor for bis life provide 
Tiuin public means which public manners breeds, 

Whence comes it that his name receives a brand *'— 

who has forfeited a shining place in the world’s eye by devotion 
to his art, and who, turned adrift on the ocean of life in the 
leaky carcass of a boat, has shipwrecked on that Fortunate 
Island (as men always do who find their true vocation) where 
he is absolute lord, making all the powers of Nature serve him, 
but with Ariel and baliban as special ministers ? OFwhom else 
could he have been thinking, when he says— 

'* Qravos, at my command, 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth. 

By my so potent art f " 

Was inis man, so extraordinary from whatever side we look at - 
him, who ran so easily through the whole scale of human senti¬ 
ment, from the homely common-sense of," When two men ride 
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of one horse, one must ride behind,” to the transcendental 
subtilty of— 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change; 

Thy py^mlds, built up with newer might, 

To me are nothing norel, nothing strange ; 

They are but dressings of a former sight”— 

was he alone so unconscious of powers, some part of whose 
magic is recognised by all mankind, from the school-boy to the 
philosopher, that he merely sat by and saw them go without 
the least notion what they were about ? Was he an inspired 
idiot, v^tre bizarre Shakespeare f a vast, irregular genius ? a 
simple rustic, warbling his native wood-notes wild—in other 
words, insensible to the benefits of culture? When attempts 
have been made at various times to prove that this singular 
and seemingly contradictory creature, not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome, was a^nusician, a lawyer, a doctor, a Catholic, a Pro¬ 
testant, an atheist, an Irishman, a discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and finally, that he was not himself, but somebody 
else, is it not a little odd that the last thing anybody should have 
thought of proving him was an artist ? Nobody believes any 
longer that immediate inspiration is possible in modern times 
^(as if God had grown old)—at least, nobody believes it of the 
prophets of those days, of John of Leyden, or Reeves, or 
Muggleton-*and yet everybody seems to take it for granted 
of this one man Shakespeare. He, somehow or other, without 
knowing it, was able to do what none of the rest of them, 
though knowing it all too perfectly well, could begin to do. 
Everybody sgems to get afraid of him in turn. Voltaire plays 
gentleman usher for him to his countrymen, and then, per¬ 
ceiving that his countrymen find a flavour in him beyond that 
of Zcure or Mahomet^ dicovers him to be a Sauvage ivre, sans 
le meindre itincelle de bon goitt^ et sans le moindre connoissance 
des rbgles, Goethe, who tells us that Gotz von Berliehingen was 
written in the Shakespearian manner—and we certainly should 
not have gue^ed it, if he had not blabbed—-comes to the final 
conclusion, that Shakespeare was a poet, but not a dramatist* 
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Chateaubriand thinks that he nas corrupted art ** If, to 
attain,” he says, **the height of tragic art, it be enough to heap 
together disparate scenes without order and without connecti^, 
to dovetail the burlesque with the pathetic, to set the water- 
carrier beside the monarch and the huckster-wench beside the 
queen, who may not reasonably flatter himself with being the 
rival of the greatest masters? Whoever should give himsell 
the trouble to retrace a single one of* his days, ... to keep 
a journal from hour to hour, would have made a drama in the 
fashion of the English poet.” But there are journals and journals, 
as the French say, and what goes into them depends on the 
eye that gathers for then. It is a long step from St. Simon'to 
Dangeau, fiom Pcpys to Thoresby, from Shakespeare even to 
the Marquis de Ch^lteaubriand. M. Hugo alone, convinced 
that, as founder of the French Romantic School, there is a kind 
of family likeness between himself and Shakespeare, stands 
boldly forth to prove the father as extravagSnt as the son. 
Calm yourself, M. Hugo, you are no more a child of his than 
Will Davenant was 1 But, <ifter all, is it such a great* crime to 
produce something alsolutely new in a world so tedious as ours, 
and so apt to tell its old stories over again ? I do not mean 
new in substance, but in the manner of presentation. Surely 
the highest office of a great poet is to show us how much** 
variety, freshness, and opportunity abides in the obvious and 
familiar. He invents nothing, but seems rather to fv-discover 
the world about him, and his penetrating vision gives to things 
of daily encounter something of the strangeness of new creation. 
Meanwhile the changed conditions of modern life demand a 
change in the mbthod of treatment. The ideal is not a strait- 
waistcoat. Because Alexis and Dora is so charming, Shall we 
have no Petul and Virginia f It was the idle endeavour to 
reproduce the old enchantment in the old way that gave va tbd ^ 
pastoral, sent to the garret now with our grandmothers^ achieve^ ^ 
ments of the same sort in worsted. Every age says to its poets, ' 
tike a mistress to her lover, ** Tell me what I am like and he 
who succeeds in catching the evanescent expression that reveals 
character—which is as much as to say, what is intrinsically 
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human—will be found to have caught something as imperish¬ 
able as human nature itself. Aristophanes, by the vital and 
e^ential qualities of his humorous satire, is already more nearly 
our contemporary than Moli^re ; and even the Trouvires^ care¬ 
less and trivial as they mostly are, could fecundate a great poet 
like Chaucer, and are still delightful reading. 

The Attic tragedy still keeps its hold upon the loyalty of 
scholars through their imagination, or their pedantry, or their 
feeling of an exclusive property, as may happen, and, however 
alloyed with baser matter, this loyalty is legitimate and well 
bestowed. But the dominion of the Shakespearian is even * 
wider. It pushes forward its boundaries from year to year, and 
moves no landmark backward. Here Alheri and Lessing own 
a common allegiance; and the loyalty to him is one not of 
guild or tradition, but of conviction and enthusiasm. Can this 
be said of any other modern? of robust Corneille? of tender 
Racine ? of Calderon even, with his tropical warmth and vigour 
of production ? The Greeks and he are alike and alone in this, 
and for the same reason, that both are unapproachably the 
highest in their kind. Call him Gothic, if you like, but the 
inspiring mind that presided over the growth of these clustered 
masses of arch and spire and pinnacle and buttress is neither 
*%reek nor Gothic—it is simply genius lending itself to embody 
the new desire of man’s mind, as it had embodied the old. 
After all, to be delightful is to be classic, and the chaotic never 
pleases long. But manifoldncss is not confusion, any more 
than formalism is simplicity. If Shakespeare rejected the 
unities, as I think he who complains of “Art made tongue-tied 
by Authority/’ might very well deliberately do, it was for the 
sake of an intaginative unity more intimate than any of time 
and place. The antique in itself is not the ideal, though its 
remoteness from the vulgarity of every-day associations helps 
to make it seem so. The true ideal is not opposed to the re^,< 
nor is it any artificial heightening thereof, but lies in it, and 1 
blessed are the eyes that find it 1 It is the mens divintor which 
hides within the actual, transfiguring mattei>of-fact into matter- 
of-meuiing for him who has the gift of second-sight In this 
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sense Hogarth is often more truly ideal than Raphael, Shake¬ 
speare often more truly so than the Greeks. I think it is a more 
or less conscious perception of this ideality, as it is a more pr 
less well-grounded persuasion of it as respects the Greeks, that 
assures to him, as to them, and with equal justice, a permanent 
supremacy over the minds of men. This gives to his characters 
their universality, to his thought its irradiating property, while 
the artistic purpose running through and combining the endless 
variety of scene and character will alone account for his power 
of dramatic effect. Goethe affirmed, that, without Schr5dei*s 
priinings and adaptations, Shakespeare was too undramatic for 
the German theatre—that, if the theory that his plays should be 
represented textually should prevail, he would be driven from 
the boards. The theory has prevailed, and he not only holds 
his own, but is acted oftener than ever. It is not irregular 
genius that can do this, for surely Germany need not go abroad 
for what her own Werners could more than amply supply her 
with. 

But I would much rather quote a fine saying than a bad 
prophecy of a man to whom 1 owe so much. Goethe, in one of 
the most perfect of his shorter poems, tells us that a poem is 
like a painted window. Seen from without (and he accordingly 
justifies the Philistine, who never looks at them otherwise), they 
seem dingy and confused enough ; but enter, and then 

r 

“ Da Ist’s auf einmal flarbig belle, 

Gescbicht* und Zierath glanzt in Sohnelle.” 

With the same feeling he says elsewhere in prose, that ** there 
is a destructive* criticism and a productive. The former is very 
easy ; for one has only to set up in his mind any standard, any 
model, however narrow” (let us say the Greeks), **and then 
boldly assert that the work under review does not match with 
it, and therefore is good for nothing—the matter is settled, andv 
one must at once deny its claim. Productive criticism is a great 
deal more difficult; it asks. What did the author propose to . 
himself ? Is what be proposes reasonable and comprehensible ? 
and how far has he succeeded in carrying it out?" It is in 
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applying thii^ latter kind of criticism to Shakespeare that the 
Germans have ^et us an example worthy of all commendation. 
If they have been sometimes over-subtile, they at least had the 
merit of first looking at his works as wholes, as something that 
very likely contained an idea, perhaps conveyed a moral, if we 
could get at it The illumination knt us by most of the 
English commentators reminds us of the candles which guides 
hold up to show us a picture in a dark place, the smoke of 
which gradually makes the works of the artist invisible under 
its repeated layers, Lessing, as might have been expected, < 
opened the first glimpse in the new direction ; Goethe followed 
with his famous exposition of Hamlet; A. W. Schlegel took a 
more comprehensive view in his Lectures, which Coleridge 
worked over into English, adding many fine criticisms of his 
own on single passages; and finally, Gervinus has devoted 
four volumes tq a comment on the plays, full of excellent matter, 
though pushing the moral exegesis beyond all reasonable 
bounds.* With the help of all these, and especially of the last, 

1 shall apply this theory of criticism to Hamlet, not in the hope 
of saying anything new, but of bringing something to the 
support of the thesis, that, if Shakespeare was skilful as a play- 
^wright, he was even greater as a dramatist—that, if his 
immediate business was to fill the theatre, his higher object was 
to create something which, by fulfilling the conditions and 
answering the requirements of modern life, should as truly 
deserve to be called a work of art as others had deserved it by 
doing the same thing in former times and under other circum¬ 
stances. Supposing him to have accepted—consciously or not 
is of little iinportance—the new terms of the problem which 
makes character the pivot of dramatic action, and consequently 
the key of dramatic unity, how far did he succeed ? 

Before attempting my analysis, I must clear away a little 
rubbish. Are such anachronisms as those of which Voltaire 
accuses Shakespeare in “ Hamlet,” such as the introduction of 
cannon before the invention of gunpowder, and making Christians 

* I do not mratlon Ulrici's hook, for it seems to me unwieldy and dull— 
seal without knowledge. 
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of the Danes three centuries too soon, of the least bearing 
aesthetically I I think not; but as they are of a piece with a 
great many other criticisms upon the great poet, it is woii^b 
while to dwell upon them a moment. 

The first demand we make upon whatever claims to be a 
work of art (and we have a right to make it) is that it shall be 
fW Keeping, Now this piopriety is of two kinds, either extrinsic 
or intrinsic. In the first I should class whatever relates rather 
to the body than the soul of the work, such as fidelity to the 
facts of history (wherever that is important), congruity of 
costume, and the like- -in short, whatever might come under 
the head of picturesque truth, a departure from which would 
shock too rudely our preconceived associations. 1 have seen 
an Indian chief in French boots, and he seemed to me almost 
tragic; but, put upon the stage in tragedy, he would have been 
ludicrous. Lichtenberg, writing from London in I775t tells us 
that Garrick played Hamlet in a suit of the French fashion, 
then commonly worn, and that he was blamed for it by some of 
the critics; but, he says, one hears no such criticism during the 
play, nor on the way home, nor at supper afterwards, nor indeed 
till the ^motion roused by the great actor has had time to 
subside. He justines Garrick, though we should not be able to, 
endure it now. Yet nothing would be gained by trying to make 
Hamlet’s costume true to the assumed period of the play, for 
the scene of it is laid in a Denmark that has no dates. 

In the second and more important category, 1 should put, 
first, co-ordination of character, that is, a certain variety in 
harmony of the personages of a drama, os in the attitudes and 
colouring of the figures in a pictorial composition, ^ tha^ while 
mutually relieving and setting off each other, they shall combine 
in the total impression; second, that subordinate truth to 
Nature which makes each character coherent in itself t aad^ , 
third, such propriety of costume and the like as shall satisfy the ' 
superhistoric sense, to which, and to which alone^ the higher ' 
drama appeals. All these come within the scope of imaginaUve 
truth. To illustrate my third head by an exstmple. Tieck 
qriticises John Kemble’s dressing for Macbeth in a modem 
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Highland costume, as being ungraceful without any counter* 
vailing merit of historical exactness. I think a deeper reason 
Ibr bis dissatisfaction might be found in the fact, that his garb, 
with its purely modem and British army associations, is out of 
place on Forres Heath, and drags the Weird Sisters down with 
it from their proper imaginative remoteness in the gloom of the 
past to the disenchanting glare of the foot-lights. It is not the 
antiquarian, but the poetic conscience, that is wounded. To 
this, exactness, so far as concerns ideal representation, may not 
only not be truth, but may even be opposed to it. Anachron¬ 
isms and the like are in themselves of no account, and become 
important only when they make a gap too wide for our illusion 
to cross unconsciously, that is, when they are anacoluthons 
to the imagination. The aim of the artist is psychologic, 
not historic truth. It is comparatively easy for an author 
to get up anp period with tolerable minuteness in externals, 
but readers and audiences find more difficulty in getting them 
down, though oblivion swallows scores of them at a gulp^ 
The saving truth in such matters is a truth to essential 
and permanent characteristics. The Ulysses of Shakespeare, 
like the Ulysses of Dante and Tennyson, more or less 
harmonises with our ideal conception of the wary, long-con¬ 
sidering, (hough adventurous son of Laertes, yet Simon Lord 
Lovat is dpubtless nearer the original type. In “Hamlet,” 
though there is no Denmark of the ninth century, Shakespeare 
has suggested the prevailing ludeness of manners quite enough 
for his purpose. We see it in the single combat of Hamlet’s 
father with the elder Fortinbras, in the vulgar wassail of the 
king, in tte English monarch being expected to hang 
Rosencrants and Guildenstern out of hand merely to oblige 
his cousin of Denmark, in Laertes, sent to Paris to be made a 
gentleman of, becoming instantly capable of any the most 
barbarous treachery to glut his vengeance. We cannot fancy 
Ragnar Lodbrog or Eric the Red matriculating at Wittenbeig, 
but it was essential that Hamlet should be a scholar, and 
Shakespeare sends him thither without more ado. All through 
the play ve get the notion of a state of society in which a 
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savage nature has disguised itself in the externals of civilisa* 
tion, like a Maori deacon, who has only to strip and he 
becomes once more a tattooed pagan with his mouth waterii% 
for a spare-rib of his pastor. Historically, at the date of 
“ Hamlet,” the Danes were in the habit of burning their enemies 
alive in their houses, with as much of their family about them 
as might be to make it comfortable. Shakespeare seems 
purposely to have dissociated his play from history by changing 
nearly every name in the original legend. The motive of the 
play—revenge as a religious duty—belongs only to a social 
state in which the traditions of barbarism are still operative, 
but, with infallible artistic judgment, Shakespeare has chosen, 
not untamed Nature, as he found it in history, but the period of 
transition, a period in which the times are always out of joint, 
and thus the irresolution which has its root in Hamlet^s own 
character is stimulated by the very incompatibility of that 
legacy of vengeance he has inherited from the past with the 
new culture and refinement of which he is the representative. 
One of the few books which Shakespeare is known to have 
possessed was Florio’s Montaigne^ and he might well have 
transferred the Frenchman’s motto, Q^e sqais jet to the front 
of his tragedy; nor can 1 help fancying something more than « 
accident in the fact that Hamlet has been a student at Witten¬ 
berg, whence those new ideas went forth, of who^e results in 
unsettling men’s faith, and consequently disqualifying them for 
promptness in action, Shakespeare had been not onfy an eye¬ 
witness, but which he must actually have experienced in himselC 
One other objection let me touch upon here, es{^ecially as it 
has been urged against Hamlet, and that is the introduction of 
low characters and comic scenes in tragedy. Even Garrick, 
who had just assisted at the Stratford Jubilee, where Shake¬ 
speare had been pronounced divine, was induced by this absurd 
outcry for the proprieties of the tragic stage to omit the ' 
grave-diggers’ scene from Hamlet. Leaving apart the fact that 
Shakespeare would not have been the representative poet be is 
if he had not given expression to this striking tendency of the 
Northern races, which shows itself constantly, not only in their 
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literaiCire, but even in their mythology and their architecture! 
the grave-diggers’ scene always impresses me as one of the 
n^ost pathetic in the whole tragedy. That Shakespeare 
introduced such scenes and characters with deliberate inten¬ 
tion! and with a View to artistic relief and contrast, there can 
hardly be a doubt We must take it for granted that a man 
whose works show everywhere the results of judgment some¬ 
times acted with forethought I find the springs of the 
profoundest sorrow and pity in this hardened indifference of 
the grave-diggers, in their careless discussion as to whether 
Ophelia’s death was by suicide or no, in their singing and 
jesting at their dreary work. 

** A pickaxe and a epadc, a spade, 

For—and a shrouding-sheet: 

0, a pit of clay for to be made 
^ For such a guest is meet 1" 

We know who is to be the guest of this earthen hospitality— 
how much beauty, love, and heartbreak are to be covered in 
that pit of clay. All we remember of Ophelia reacts upon us 
with tenfold force, and we recoil from our amusement at the 
ghastly drollery of the two delvers with a shock of horror. 

' That the unconscious Hamlet should stumble on this grave of 
all others, that it should be here that he should pause to muse 
bumorouslyson death and decay—all this prepares us for the 
revulsion of passion in the next scene, and for the frantic 
confessiop— 

" 1 loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
• Could not with all ikivr quantity of love 
Make up my sum I ” 

And it is only here that such an asseveration would be true even 
to the feeling of the moment; for it is plain from all we know of 
Hamlet that he could not so have loved Ophelia, that he was 
Incapable of the self-abandonment of a true passion, that he 
would have analysed this emotion as he does all others, would 
have peeped and boianised upon it till it became to him a mere 
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matter of scientific interest. All this force of contrast, and this 
horror of surprise, were necessary so to intensify his remorseful 
regret that he should believe himself for once in earnest Tl^ 
speech of the King, “ O, he is mad, Laertes,” recalls him to 
himself, and he at once begins to rave 

'* Zounds 1 show me what thou'lt do f 
Woul’t weep! wool’t fight t woul’t fast f woul’t tear thyself I 
Woul’t drink up eysil t oat a crocodile? 

It is easy to see that the whole plot hinges upon the character 
of Hamlet, that Shakespeare’s conception lof this was the ovum 
out of which the whole organism was hatched. And here let 
me remark, that there is a kind of genealogical necessity in the 
character—a thing not altogether strange to the attentive reader 
of Shakespeare. Hamlet seems the natural result of the 
mixture of father and mother in this temperament, the resolu¬ 
tion and persistence of the one, like sound timShr worm-holed 
and made shaky, as it were, by the other’s infirmity of will and 
discontinuity of purpose. In natures so imperfectly mixed it is 
not uncommon to find vehemence of intenliun the prelude and 
counterpoise of weak performance, the conscious nature striving 
to keep up its self-respect by a triumph in words all the more 
resolute that it feels assured beforehand of inevitable defeat in ' 
action. As in such slipshod housekeeping men are their own 
largest creditors, they find it easy to stave off utter • bankruptcy 
of conscience by taking up one unpaid promise with another 
larger, and at heavier interest, till such self-swindling becomes 
habitual and by degrees almost painless. How did Coleridge 
discount his own notes of this kind with less and lens specie as 
the figures lengthened on the paper t As with Hamlet, so it is 
with Ophelia and Laertes. The father’s feebleness comes Up 
again in the wasting heartbreak and gentle lunacy of 
daughter, while the son shows it in a rashness of impulse 
act, a kind of crankiness, of whose essential feebleness we sjroif' 
all the more sensible as contrasted with a nature so steady on" 
its keel, and drawing so much water, as that of .Horatio—the 
foil at once, in diflerent ways, to both him and Hamlet It was 
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natural, also, that the daughter of self-conceited old Polonius 
should have her softness stiffened with a fibre of obstinacy ; for 
there are two kinds of weakness, that which breaks, and that 
^icb bends. Ophelia’s is of the former kind; Hero is her 
counterpart, givmg way before calamity, and rising again so 
soon as tlie pressure is removed. 

1 find two passage's in Dante that contain the exactest 
possible definition of that habit or quality of Hamlet’s mind 
which justifies the tragic turn of the play, and renders it natural 
and unavoidable from the beginning. The first is from the 
second canto of the Infntio :— • 

« £ quale k quei che disvuol cid cho voile, 

E per nuovi pensier cangia proposta, 

Si che del coiniaciar tutto si tolle; 

Tal ml fee’ io in quella oseura costa: 

Pfrehi pensando consumai la iinpresa 
Cho fa ncl comiuciar ootanto testa.” 

“ And like the man who unwills what he willed, 

And for new thoughts doth change his first intent, 

Eo that he cannot anywhere begin, 

Such became I upon that slope obscure, 

Because with thinking I consumed resolve, 

That was so ready at the setting out.” 

Again, in the fifth of the Purgatorio: - 

** Che sempre 1’ uomo in cui pensier rampogUa 
Bovia pensier, da b 6 dilunga il segno, 

* Perchi la foga 1* un dell’ altro insoUa. ” 

t* For always he in whom one thought buds foitii 
Out of another farther puts the goal, 

, For each baa only force to mar the other.” 

Dante was a profound metaphysician, and as in the first 
passage he describes and defines a certain quality of mind, so 
in the other he tells us its result in the chai^ter and 
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namely, indecision and failure —the goal farther off at the end 
than at the beginning. It is remarkable how close a resem- 
blance of thought, and even of expression, there is between the 
former of these quotations and a part of Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy :— 

“ Thus conscience [».«., consciousness] doth make cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklltd o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprlBCB of great pitch and moment 
With this regird their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action I ” 

It is an inherent peculiarity of a mind like Hamlet’s that it 
should be conscious of its own defect. Men of his type are for* 
ever analysing their own emotions and motives. They cannot 
do anything, because they always see two wa^s of doing it. 
They cannot determine on any course of action, because they 
are always, as it were, standing at the cross-roads, and see too 
well the disadvantages of every one of them. It is not that 
they are incapable of resolve, but somehow the band between 
the motive power and the operative faculties is relaxed and 
loose. The engine works, but the machinery it should drive' 
stands still The imagination is so much in overplus, that 
thinking a thing becomes better than doing it, amd thought, 
with its easy perfection, capable of everything, because it can 
accomplish everything with ideal means, is vastly more attrac¬ 
tive and satisfactory than deed, which must be wrought at best 
with imperfect* instruments, and always falls short of the 
conception that went before it. ** If to do,” says Portia in tbe 
** Merchant of Venice ”—“ if to do were as easy as to know what 
’twere good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's 
cottages princes’ palaces.” Hamlet knows only too well what' 
’twere good to do, but he palters with everything in a double 
sense: he sees the grain of good there is in evil, and the grain, 
of evil there is in good, as they exist in the worlds and, finding 
that he can make those feather-weighted accidents balance 
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each other, infers that there is little to choose between the 
essences themselves. He is of Montaigne’s mind, and says 
esmressly that ** there is nothing good or ill, but thinking makes 
itao.” He dwells so exclusively in the world of ideas that the 
world of facts seems trilling, nothing is worth the while; and 
he has been so long objectless and purposeless, so far as actual 
life is concerned, that, when at last an object and an aim are, 
forced upon him, he cannot deal with them, and gropes about 
vainly for a motive outside of himself that shall marshal his 
thoughts for him and guide his Acuities into the path of action. 
He is the victim not so much of feebleness of will as of an^ 
intellectual indifference that hinders the will from working long 
in any one direction. He wishes to will, but never wills. His 
continual iteration of resolve shows that he has no resolution. 
He is capable of passionate energy where the occasion presents 
itself suddenly from without, because nothing is so irritable as 
conscious irresolution with a duty to perform. But of deliberate 
energy he is not capable; for there the impulse must come 
from within, and the blade of his analysis is so subtile that it 
can divide the finest hair of motive ’twixt north and northwest 
side, leaving him desperate to choose between them. The very 
consciousness of his defect is an insuperable bar to his repairing 
*!t; for the unity of purpose, which infuses every fibre of the 
character with will available whenever wanted, is impossible 
where the mind can never rest till it has resolved that unity 
into its component elements, and satisfied itself which on the 
whole is of greater value. A critical instinct so insatiable that it 
must turn upon itself, for lack of something else to hew and hack, 
becomes in^pable at last of originating afiything except 
indecision. It becomes infallible in what not to da How easily 
he might have accomplished his task is shown by the conduct 
of Laertes. When he has a death to avenge, he raises a mob, 
breaks into the palace, bullies the king, and proves how weak 
the usurper really was. 

The world is the victim of splendid parts, and is slow to 
accept a rouQded whole, because that is something which ia 
long in completing, still longer in demonstrating its completioa 
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We like to be surprised into admiration, and not logically com 
vinced that we ought to admire. We are willing to be delighted 
with success, though we are somewhat indifferent to the homely 
qualities which insure it. Our thought is so filled with the 
rocket’s burst of momentary splendour so far above us, that we 
forget the poor stick, useful and unseen, that made its climbing 
possible. One of these homely qualities is continuity of 
character, and it escapes present applause because it tells 
chiefly, in the long run, in results. With his usual tact, 
Shakespeare has brought in such a character as a contrast and 
foil to Hamlet. Horatio is the only complete man in the play, 
—solid, well-knit, and true; a noble, quiet nature, with that 
highest of all qualities, judgment, always sane and prompt; 
who never drags his anchors for any wind of opinion or fortune, 
but grips all the closer to the reality of things. He seems one 
of those calm, undemonstrative men whom we love and admire 
without asking to know why, crediting them with the capacity 
of great things, without any test of actual achievement, because 
we feel that their manhood is a constant quality, and no mere 
accident of circumstance and opportunity. Such men are 
always sure of the presence of their highest self on demand. 
Hamlet is continually drawing bills on the future, secured by 
his promise of himself to himself, which he can never redeem.* 
His own somewhat feminine nature recognises its complement 
in Horatio, and clings to it instinctively, as naturally as Horatio 
is attracted by that fatal gift of imagination, the absence of 
w'hich makes the strength of his own character, as its overplus 
does the weakness of Hamlet’s. It h a happy marriage of two 
minds drawn together by the charm of unlikeneos. Hamlet 
feels in Horatio the solid steadiness which he misseS in him¬ 
self ; Horatio in Hamlet that need of service and sustainment 
to render which gives him a consciousness of his own vame*.^ 
Hamlet fills the place of a woman to Horatio, revealing him to^ 
himself not only in what he says, but by a constant claim tiponV 
his strength of nature; and there is great psychological truth tn'^ 
making suicide the first impulse of this quiet, undemonstrative 
maju after Hamlef s death, as if the very reason lor bis being 
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were taken with his friend's need of him. In his grief, he for the 
first and only time speaks of himself by his loss. If this manly 
reserve of Horatio be true to Nature, not less so are the 
communicativeness of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquise. 
If self-consciousness be alien to the one, it is just as truly the 
happiness of the other. Like a musician distrustful of himself, 
he is forever tuning his instrument, first overstraining this cord 
a little, and then that, but unable to bring them into unison, or 
to profit by it if he could. 

We do not believe that Horatio ever thought he was not a 
pipe for Fortune’s finger to play what stop she please,” till. 
Hamlet told him so. That was Fortune’s affair, not his ; let 
her try it, if she liked. He is unconscious of his own peculiar 
qualities, as mea of decision commonly are, or they would not 
be men of decision. When there is a thing to be done, they go 
straight at it, and for the time there is nothing for them in the 
whole universd but themselves and their object. Hamlet, on 
the other hand, is always studying himself. This world and the 
other, too, are always present to his mind, and there in the 
comer is the little black kobold of a doubt making mouths at 
him. He breaks down the bridges before him, not behind him, 
as a man of action would do; but there is something more than 
'this. He is an ingrained sceptic; though his is the scepticism, 
not of reason, but of feeling, whose root is want of faith in him¬ 
self. In him it is passive, a malady rather than a function of 
the mind. We might call him insincere ; not that he was in 
any sense a hypocrite, but only that he never was and never could 
be in earnest. Never could be, because no man without 
intense faith in something ever can. Even if be only believed 
in himself, that were better than nothing; for it will carry a 
man a great way in the outward successes of life—nay, will 
^even sometimes give him the Archimedean fulcrum for moving 
the world. But Hamlet doubts everything. He doubts the 
immortality of the soul, just after seeing his father’s spirit and 
hearing from its mouth the secrets of the other world. He 
doubts Horatio even, and swears him to secrecy on the cross of 
hb sword, though probably he himself has no assured belief in 
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the sacredness of the symbol He doubts Ophelia, and asks 
her, “ Are you honest ?" He doubts the ghost, after he has 
had a little time to think about it, and so gets up the play to 
test the guilt of the king. And how coherent the whole charactiSr 
is 1 With what perfect tact and judgment Shakespeare, in^ 
the advice to the players, makes him an exquisite critic 1 For 
jus^ here that part of his character which would be weak in 
dealing with affairs is strong. A wise scepticism is the first 
attribute of a good critic. He must not believe that the fire- 
insurance offices'will raise their rates of premium on Charles 
River, because the new volume of poems is printing at Riverside 
or the University Pres'^'. He must not believe so profoundly 
in the ancients as to think it wholly out of the question that 
the world has still vigour enough in its loins to beget some 
one who will one of these days be as good an ancient as any of ■ 
them. 

Another striking quality in Hamlet’s nature ii' his perpetual 
inclination to irony. I think this has been generally passed 
over too lightly, as if it were something external and accidental, 
rather assumed as a mask than part of the real nature of the 
man. It seems to me to go deeper, to be something innate, 
and not merely factitious. It is nothing like the grave 
irony of Socrates, which was the weapon of a man thoroughly* 
in earnest—the bootnerang of argument, which one throws 
in the opposite direction of what he means to hit, and which 
seems to be flying away from the adversary, who will presently 
find himself knocked down by it. It is not like the irony of 
Timon, which is but the wilful refraction of a clear mind 
twisting awry whatever enters it—or of lago, which is the 
slime that a nature essentially evil loves to trail over all beauty 
and goodness to taint them with distrust: it is the half-jest, 
half-earnest of an inactive temperament that has not quite mai^ 
up its mind whether life is a reality or no, whether men we^a 
not made in jest, and which amuses itself equally with finding 
a deep meaning in trivial things and a trifling one in the 
profoundest mysteries of being, because the want of earnest¬ 
ness in its own essence infects everything else with its own 
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tedifTerence. If tbeie be now and then an unmannerly rudeness 
and bitterness in it, as in the scenes with Polonius and Osrick, 
wa must remember that Hamlet was just in the condition 
which spurs men -to sallies of this kind: dissatisfied, at one 
neither with the world nor with himself, and accordingly 
casting about for something out of himself to vent his spleen 
upon. But even in these passages there is no hint of earnest¬ 
ness, of any purpose beyond the moment; they are mere 
cat’s-paws of vexation, and not the deep-raking ground-swell 
of passion, as we see in the sarcasm of Lear. 

The question of Hamlet’s madness has been much discussed 
and variously decided. High medical authority has pronounced, 
as usual, on both sides of the question. But the induction 
has been drawn from too narrow premises, being based on 
a mere diagnosis of the c<ue^ and not on an appreciation of 
the character its completeness. We have a case of pre¬ 
ended madness in the Edgar of “King Lear; ” and it is certainly 
true that that is a charcoal sketch, coarsely outlined, compared 
with the delicate drawing, the lights, shades, and half-tints 
of the portraiture in Hamlet. But does this tend to prove 
that the madness of the latter, because truer to the recorded 
^observation of experts, is real, and meant to be real, as the 
other to be fictitious? Not in the least, as it appears to me. 
^amlet, among all the characters of Shakespeare, is the most 
eminently a metaphysician and psychologist. He is a close 
observer, continually analysing his own nature and that of 
others, letting fall his little drops of acid irony on all who 
come near him, to make them show what they are made ofi 
Even Ophelfa is not too sacred, Osrick not too contemptible for 
experiment If such a man assumed madness, he would play 
his part perfectly. If Shakespeare himself, without going mad, 
could so observe and remember all the abnormal symptoms 
as to be able to reproduce them in Hamlet, why should it be 
beyond the power of Hamlet to reproduce them in himself? 
If you deprive Hamlet of reason, there is no truly tragic 
motive left, ^e would be a fit subject for Bedlam, but not 
for the stage. We might have pathology enough, but no 
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pathos. Ajax first becomes tragic when he recovers his wits. 
If H'lmlet is irresponsible, the whole play is a chaos. That 
he is not so might be proved by evidence enough, were it not 
labour thrown away. 

This feigned madness of Hamlet’s is one of the few points 
in which Shakespeare has kept close to the old story on which 
he founded his play; and as he never decided without deliber¬ 
ation, so he never acted without unerring judgment. Hamlet 
drifts through the whole tragedy. He never keeps on one tack 
long enough to get steerage-way, even if, in a nature like 
his, with those electn'c streamers of whim and fancy for¬ 
ever wavering across the vault of his brain, the needle of 
judgment would point in one direction long enough to strike a 
course by. The scheme of simulated insanity is precisely the 
one he would have been likely to hit upon, because it enabled 
him to follow his own bent, and to drift with ^n apparent pur¬ 
pose, postponing decisive action by the very means he adopts 
to arrive at its accomplishment, and satisfying himself with the 
show of doing something that he may escape so much the 
longer the dreaded necessity of really doing anything at all It 
enables* him to play with life and duty, instead of taking them 
by the rougher side, where alone any firm grip is possible—to < 
feel that he is on the way toward accomplishing somewhat, 
when he is really paltering with his own irresolution. Nothii^, 

I think, could he more finely imagined than this. Voltaire 
complains that he goes mad without any su£Scienl. object or 
result. Perfectly true, and precisely what was most natural for 
him to do, and^ accordingly, precisely what Shakespeare meant 
that he should do. It was delightful to him indulge his 
imagination and humour, to prove his capacity for something 
by playing a part: the one thing he could not do was to bripg 
himself to act, unless when surprised by a sudden imptflse 
suspicion—as where be kills Polonius, and there be coidd nor* 
see his victim. He discourses admirably of suicide, but does*' 
not kill himself; be talks daggers, but uses none. He puts by 
the chance to kill the king with the excuse that he will not do ^ 
while be is praying, lest his soul be saved thereby, though it h. 
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more than doubtful whether he believed it himself. He allows 
himself to be packed ofT to England, without any motive except 
th«t it would for the time take him farther from a present duty: 
the more disagreeable to a nature like his because it was 
present, and not a mere matter for speculative consideration. 
When Goethe made his famous comparison of the acorn 
planted in a vase which it bursts with its growth, and says that 
in like manner Hamlet is a nature which breaks down under 
the weight of a duty too great for it to bear, he seems to have 
considered the character too much from one side. Had 
Hamlet actually killed himself to escape his too onerous com¬ 
mission, Goethe’s conception of him would have been satis¬ 
factory enough. But Hamlet was hardly a sentimentalist, like 
Werther; on the 'contrary, he saw things only too clearly in 
the dry north-light of the intellect. It is chance that at last 
brings him to jhis end. It would appear rather that Shake¬ 
speare intended to show us an imaginative temperament 
brought face to face with actualities, into any clear relation 
of sympathy with which it cannot bring itself. The very 
means that Shakespeare makes use of to lay upon him the 
obligation of acting—the ghost—really seems to make it al 
4lie harder for him to act; for the spectre but gives an 
additional excitement to his imagination and a fresh topic for 
his scepticism. 

I shall not*attempt to evolve any high moral significance from 
the play, even if I thought it possible ; for that would be aside 
from the present purpose. The scope of the higher drama is to 
represent life, not every-day life, it is true, but life lifted above 
the plane ofbread-and-butter associations, by nobler reaches 
(rf* language, by the influence at once inspiring and modulating 
of verse, by an intenser play of passion condensing that misty 
mixture of feeling and reflection which makes the ordinary 
atmosphere of existence into flashes of thought and phrase 
whose brief, but terrible, illumination prints the outworn land¬ 
scape of every-day upon our brains, with its little motives and 
mean results, "in lines of tell-tale fire. The moral office of 
tragedy Is to show us our own weaknesses idealised in grander 
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figures and more awful results—to teach us that what we pardoq 
in ourselves as venial faults, if they seem to have but slight 
influence on our immediate fortunes, have arms as long as those 
of kings, and reach forward to the catastrophe of our lives, that 
they are dry-rotting the very fibre of will and conscience, so 
that, if we should be brought to the test of a great temptation or 
a stringent emergency, we must be involved in a ruin as sudden 
and complete as that we shudder at in the unreal scene of the 
theatre. But the primary object of a tragedy is not to inculcate 
a formal moral. Representing life, it teaches, like life, by 
indirection, by those nods and winks that are thrown away on 
us blind horses in such profusion. We may learn, to be sure, 
plenty of lessons from Shakespeare. We are not likely to have 
kingdoms to divide, crowns foretold us by weird sisters, a 
father's death to avenge, or to kill our wives from jealousy ; but 
Lear may teach us to draw the line more clearly, between a wise 
generosity and a loose-handed weakness of giving; Macbeth, 
how one sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
parthenogenesis, and that the key which unlocks forbidden 
doors to our will or passion leaves a stain on the hand, that may 
not be so dark as blood, but that will not out; Hamlet, that aU 
the noblest gifts of person, temperament, and mind slip likn 
sand through the grasp of an infirm purpose ; Othello, that the 
perpetual silt of some one weakness, the eddies of a suspicious 
temper depositing their one impalpable layer after another, may 
build up a shoal on which an heroic life and an otherwise 
magnanimous nature may bilge and go to pieces. All this we 
may learn, and much more, and Shakespeare was no doubt well 
aware of all this knd more ; but 1 do not believe that he wrote 
his plays with any such didactic purpose. He knew human 
nature too well not to know that one thorn of experience is 
worth a whole wilderness of warning—that, where one man 
shapes his life by precept and example, there are a thousand 
who have it shaped for them by impulse and by circumstances. 
He did not mean his great tragedies for scarecrows, as if the 
nailing of one hawk to the bam-door would prevent the next 
from coming down souse into the hra-yard. No, it is not the 
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poor bleaching victim hung up to moult its draggled feathers in 
the rain that he wishes to show us. He loves the hawk-nature 
wqP as the hen-nature ; and if he is unequalled in anything,, 
it is in that sunny breadth of view, that impregnability of reason, 
that looks down all ranks and conditions of men, all fortune and 
misfortune, with the equal eye of the pure artist 
Whether I have fancied anything into Hamlet ” which the 
author never dreamed of putting there I do not greatly concern 
myself to inquire. Poets are always entitled to a royalty on 
whatever we find in their works; for these fine creations as 
truly build themselves up in the brain as they are built up with 
deliberate forethought. Praise art as we will, that which the 
artist did not mean to put into his work, but which found itself 
there by some generous process of Nature of which he was as 
unaware as the blue river is of its rhyme with the blue sky, has 
somewhat in it that snatches us into sympathy with higher 
things than thbse which come by plot and observation. Goethe 
wrote his “ Faust” in its earliest form without a thought of the 
deeper meaning which the exposition of an age of criticism was 
to find in it: without foremc.nning it, he had impersonated in 
Mephistopheles the genius of his century. Shall this subtract 
from the debt we owe him? Not at all. If originality were 
conscious of itself, it would have lost its right to be original. I 
believe that Shakespeare intended to impersonate in Hamlet 
not a mere Inetaphysical entity, but a man of fiesh and blood : 
yet it is certainly curious how prophetically typical the char¬ 
acter is of that introversion of mind which is so constant a 
phenomenon of these latter days, of that over-consciousness 
which wastes itself in analysing the motives of action instead of 
acting. 

The old painters had a rule, that all compositions should be 
pyramidal in form—a central figure, from which the others 
slope gradually away on the two sides. Shakespeare probably 
had never heard of this rule, and, if he had, would not have 
been likely to respect it more than he has the so-called classical 
unities of time and place. But he understood piprfectly the 
artistic advantages of gradation, contrast, and relief. Taking 
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Hamlet as the key-note, we find in him weakness of character, 
which, on the one hand, is contrasted with the feebleness that 
.springs from overweening conceit in Polonius and with^^i||y 
of temperament in Ophelia, while, on the other hand, it is 
brought into fuller relief by the steady force of Horatio and the 
impulsive violence of Laertes, who is resolute from thoughtless¬ 
ness, just as Hamlet is irresolute from overplus of thought. 

. If we must draw a moral from Hamlet, it would seem to be. 
' that Will is Fate, and that, Will once abdicating, the inevitable 
successor in the regency is Chance. Had Hamlet acted, 
instead of musing how good it would be to act, the king might 
have been the only victim. As it is, all the main actors in*the 
story are the fortuitous sacrifice of his irresolution. We see 
how a single great vice of character at last draws to itself as 
allies and confederates all other weaknesses of the man, as in 
civil wars the timid and the selfish wait to throw themselves 

upon the stronger side. 

• 

'* In Life’s small things be resolute and groat 
To keep thy muscles trained: kiiow’st thou when Fate 
Thy rocastire takes t or when she’ll say to tliee, 

* I And thee worthy, do this thing for mol’” 

t have said that it was doubtful if Shakespeare had any 
conscious moral intention in his writings. 1 meant only that 
he was purely and primarily poet. And while he was an 
English poet in a sense that is true of no other, his method was 
thoroughly Greek, yet with this remarkable difference ~that^ 
while the Greek dramatists took purely national themes and 
. gave them a unifersal interest by their mode of tveatment, be 
' took what may be called cosmopolitan traditions, legends of 
human nature, and nationalised them by the infusion of his 
perfectly Anglican breadth of character and solidity of under-' 
standing. Wonderful as his imaginatipn and fancy an, his' 
perspicacity and artistic discretion are more so. This country 
tradesman’s son, coming up to London, could set high-bred 
wits,'like Beaumont, uncopiable lessons in drawing gentlemen 
such as arc seen nowhere else but on the canvas of Titian; he 
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could take Ulysses away from Homer and expand the shrewd 
and crafty islander into a statesman whose words are the pith 
history. But what makes him yet more exceptional was his 
utterly unimpeachable judgment, and that poise of character 
which enabled him to be at once the greatest of poets and so 
unnoticeable a good citizen as to leave no incidents for 
biography. His material was never far-sought (it is still dis¬ 
puted whether the fullest head of which we have record were 
cultivated beyond the range of grammar-school precedent 1); but 
he used it with a poetic instinct which we cannot parallel, 
identified himself with it, yet remained always its bom and , 
questionless master. He finds the Clown and Fool upon the 
stage—he makes them the tools of his pleasantry, his satire, 
and even his pathos; he finds a fading rustic superstition, and 
shapes out of it ideal Fucks, Titanias, and Ariels, in whose 
existence statesmen and scholars believe forever. Always poet, 
he subjects alfto the ends of his art, and gives in “ Hamlet*’ the 
churchyard.ghost, but with the cothurnus on—the messenger of 
God’s revenge against murder; always philosopher, he traces 
in “Macbeth” the metaphysics of apparitions, painting the 
shadowy Banquo only on the o’erwrought brain of the 
^murderer, and staining the hand of his wife-accomplice 
(because she was the more refined and higher nature) with 
the disgustful blood-spot that is not there. We say he had 
no moral ihtention, for the reason, that, as artist, it was not 
his to deal with the realities, but only with the shows of things; 
yet, with a temperament so just, an insight so inevitable as his, 
it was impossible that the moral reality, which underlies the 
mirage of the poet’s vision, should not always be suggested. 
His humour and satire are never of the destructive kind; what he 
does in that way is suggestive only—not breaking bubbles with 
Thor’s hammer, but puffing them away with the breath of a 
Clown, or shivering them with the light laugh of a genial 
cynic. Men go about to prove the existence of a God 1 Was 
it' a bit of phosphorus, that brain whose creations are so real, 
that, mixing *with them, we feel as if we ourselves were but 
fleeting magic-lantern shadows 7 
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But higher even than the genius we rate the character oi 
this unique man, and the grand impersonality of what he wrote. 
What has he told us of himself? In our self-exploiting ninp'- 
tcenth century, with its melancholy liver-complaint, how serene 
and high he seems I If he had sorrows, he has made them the 
woof of everlasting consolation to his kind ; and if, as poets are 
wont to whine, the outward world was cold to him, its biting 
air did but trace itself in loveliest frost-work of fancy on the 
many windows of that self-centred and cheerful souL 
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I F the biographies of literary men are to assume the balk 
which Mr. Masson is giving to that of Milton^ their authors 
should send a phial of elixir vitm with the first volume, that 
a purchaser might have some valid assurance of surviving 
to see the last. Mr. Masson has already occupied thirteen 
hundred and seventy-eight pages in getting Milton to his 
thirty-fifth year, and an interval of eleven years stretches 
between the dates of the first and second instalments of his 
published la1}ours.t As Milton’s literary life properly begins 
at twenty-one, with the ** Ode on the Nativity,” and as by 
far the more important part of it lies between the year at 
which we are arrived and his death at the age of sixty-six, 
we might seem to have the terms given us by which to 
^ make a rough reckoning of how soon we are likely to see land. 
Hut when we recollect the baffling character of the winds 
and currents we have already encountered, and the eddies 
that may V any time slip us back to the reformation in 
Scotland or the settlement of New England; when we 
consider, moreover, that Milton’s life overlapped the grand 

* The lAfe of John Milton : nanreUed in ConneUion toiih the PoliiiccUt 
Ecdeaiasticutl and lAierary History of his Time. By David Masson, 
M.D., LIbD,, Professor of Rhetoric and Literature in the 

University of Edinburgh. Vols. L, II. 1638-1048. liondon and New 
York: Macmlllau & Co. 1871. Svo. pp. xii, 603. 

The Poetical Works of John MUlon, edited, with Introductiou, Notes, 
and an Essay on Milton’s English, by David Masson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. Mactnillau A Co. 1874. 

f Since this*cssay was written, the remainiag volumes have appeared, 
ami Mr. Masson’s work is now complete.— £d. 
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siicle of French literaturei with its irresistible temptations to 
digression and homily for a man of Mr. Masson’s temperamenti 
we may be pardoned if a sigh of doubt and discoutageme^ 
escape us. We envy the secular leisures of Methusaleb, and 
are thankful that his biography at least (if .written in the same 
longeval proportion) is irrecoverably lost to us. What a subject 
would that have been for a person of Mr. Masson’s spacious 
predilections I Even if he himself can count on patriarchal 
prorogations of existence, let him hang a'print of the Countess 
of Desmond in his study to remind him of the ambushes which 
Fate lays for the toughest of us. For myself, 1 have not dared 
to climb a cherry-tree sim e 1 began to read his work. Even 
with the promise of a speedy third volume before me, I feel by 
no means sure of living to see Mary Powell back in her 
■ husband’s house; for it is just at this crisis that Mr. Masson, 
with the diabolical art of a practised serial writer, leaves us 
while he goes into an exhaustive account of the Westminster 
Assembly, and the political and religious notions of the 
Massachusetts Puritans. One could not help thinking, after 
having got Milton fairly through college, that he was never 
more mistaken in his life than when he wrote, 

*' How soon hath Time, that subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on his wiug my three-and*twentlcth year 1 

Or is it Mr. Masson who has scotched Time’s wheeKs ? 

It is plain from the preface to the second volume that Mr. 
Masson himself has an uneasy consciousness that something is 
wrong, and that Milton ought somehow to be more than a mere 
incident of his oVn biography. He tells us tha^ “whatever 
may be thought by a hasty person looking in on the subject 
from the outside, no one can study the life of Milton as it ought 
to be studied without being obliged to study extensively and,, 
intimately the contemporary histary of England, and even, 
incidentally of Scotland and Ireland too. . . . Thus on the very' 
compulsion, or at least the suasion, of the biography, a history 
grew on my hands. It was not in human nature to confine the 
historical inquiries, once they viere in progress, within the' 
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precise limits of their demonstrable bearing on the biography, 
even had it been possible to determine these limits beforehand; 
^d so the history assumed a co-ordinate importance with me, 
was pursued often for its own sake, and became, though always 
with a sense of organic relation to the biography, continuous 
in itself.” If a hasty person” be one who thinks eleven 
years rather long to have his button held by a biographer ere 
he begin bis next sentence, 1 take to myself the sting of Mr. 
Masson’s covert sarcasm. 1 confess with shame a pusillanimity 
that is apt to flag if a *'to be continued” do not redeem its 
promise before the lapse of a quinquennium. I could scarce 
await the “Autocrat” himself so long. The heroic age of 
literature is past, and even a duodecimo may often prove too 
heavy (ofov v\iv pp&rw) for the descendants of men to whom the 
folio was a pastime. But what does Mr. Masson mean by 
“continuous”? To me it seems rather as if his somewhat 
rambling histbry of the seventeenth century were interrupted 
now and then by an unexpected apparition of Milton, who, like 
Paul Pry, just pops in and hopes he does not intrude, to tell us 
what ke has been doing in the meanwhile. The reader, 
immersed in Scottish politics or the schemes of Archbishop 
^ Laud, is a little puzzled at first, but reconciles himself on being 
reminded that this fair-haired young man is the protagonist of 
the drama. Pars minima est ipsa puella sui. 

If Goetlfe was right in saying that every man was a citizen of 
his age as well as of his country, there can be no doubt that in 
order to understand the motives and conduct of the man we 
must first make ourselves intimate with the time in which he 
lived. We>have therefore no fault to find with the thoroughness 
of Mr. Masson’s “ historical inquiries.” The more thorough the 
better, so far as they were essential to the satisfactory perform- 
ance- of his task. But it is only such contemporary events, 
opinions, or persons as were really operative on the character of 
the man we are studying that are of consequence, and we are to 
familiarise ourselves with them, not so much for the sake of 
explaining them as for understanding him. The biographer, 
especially of a literary man, need only maik the main curienta 
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of tendency^ without being officious to trace out to its marshy 
source every runlet that has cast in its tiny pitchcrful with the 
rest. Much less should he attempt an analysis of the strea^jp 
and to classify every component by itself, as if each were ever 
effectual singly and not in combination. Human motives cannot 
be chus chemically cross-examined, nor do we arrive at any 
true -k lowledge of character by such minute subdivision of its 
ingredients. Nothing is so essential to a biographer as an eye 
that can distinguish at a glance between real events that 
are the levers of thought and action, and what Donne calls 
**unconcerning things, matters of fact”—between substantial 
personages, whose contact even neighbourhood is influential, 
and the supernumeraries that seive first to fill up a stage and 
afterwards the interstices of a biographical dictionary. 

Time hath a wallet at liis back 

Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion.", 

Let the biographer keep his fingers off that sacred and 
merciful deposit, and not renew for us the bores of a former 
generation as if we had not enough of our own. But if he 
cannot forbear that unwise inquisitiveness, we may fairly com¬ 
plain when he insist^ on taking us along with him in the , 
processes of his investigation, instead of giving us the sifted 
results in their bearing on the life and character of his subject, 
whether for help or hindrance. We are blinded with the dust 
of old papers ransacked by Mr. Masson to find out that they 
have no relation whatever to his hero. He had been wise if he 
had kept constantly in view what Milton himself says of those 
who gathered up {tersonal traditions concerning the apostles: 

With less fervency was studied what Saint Paul or Saint John 
bad written than was listened to one that could say, * Here he 
taught, here be stood, this was his stature, and thus he went 
habited; and O, happy this house that harboured him, and that 
cold stone whereon he rested, this village where he wrought 
such a miracle.’ . . . Thus while all their thoughts were 
poured out upon circumstances and the gazing aftdr such men 
as had sat at table with the Apostles, ... by this means they 
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lost their time and truanted on the fundamental grounds of 
saving knowledge, as was seen shortly in their writings.” Mr. 
M^son has so poured out his mind upon circumstances^ that his 
work reminds us of Allston’s picture of Elijah in the Wilder¬ 
ness,” where a good deal of research at last enables us to guess at 
the prophet absconded like a conundrum in the landscape where 
the very ravens could scarce have found him out, except by divine 
commission. The figure of Milton becomes but a speck on the 
enormous canvas crowded with the scenery through which he 
may by any possibility be conjectured to have passed. I will cite 
a single example of the desperate straits to which Mr. Masson is 
reduced in order to hitch Milton on to his own biography. He 
devotes the first chapter of his Second Book to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. Already,” he tells us, “ in the earlier 
part of the day, the Commons had gone through the ceremony 
of hearing the writ for the Parliament read, and the names of 
the members tliat had been returned called over by Thomas 
Wyllys, Esq., the Clerk of the Crown of Chancery. His deputy, 
Agar^ Miltotis brother-indaw^ may have been in aitendance on 
such an occasion. During the precceding month or two, cU all 
events^ Agar and his subordinates in the Crown Office had 
1 ]pen unusually busy with the issue of the wiits and with the 
other work connected with the opening of Parliament.”—(Vol. 
ii. p. 156 .) Mr. Masson’s resolute “at all events” is very 
amusing, hfean while, 

** llie hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Augustine Thierry has a great deal to answer for, if to him 
we owe the tnodem fashion of writing history picturesquely. 
At least his method leads to most unhappy results uhen 
essayed by men' to whom nature has denied a sense of what 
the picturesque really is. The historical picturesque does not 
consist, in truth of costume and similar accessories, but in the 
grouping, attitude, and expression of the figures, caught when 
they are unconscious that the artist is sketching them. The 
moment they ^re posed for a composition, unless by a man 
of genius, the life has gone out of them. In the hands of an 
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inferior artist, who fancies that imagination is something to be 
squeezed out of colour-tubes, the past becomes a phantasmagoria 
of jack-boots, doublets, and ilap-hats, the mere property-roon^of 
a deserted theatre, as if the light had been scenical and illusory, 
the world an unreal thing that vanished with the fooMights. 
It is the power of catching the actors in great events at 
unawares that makes the glimpses given us by contemporaries 
so vivid and precious. And St Simon, one of the great 
masters of the picturesque, lets us into the secret of his art 
when he tells us how^ in that wonderful scene of the death 
of Monseigneur, he saw premier coup tPceii vivement 
porU, tout ce qui leur cchappoit et tout ce qui les accableroit.” 
It is the gift of producing this reality that almost makes us 
blush, as if we had been caught peeping through a keyhole, and 
had surprised secrets to which we had no right—it is this only 
that can justify the pictorial method of narration. Mr. Carlyle 
has this power of contemporising himself witK bygone times, 
he cheats us to 

'* I'lay with your fancies and believe wo see ; ” 

but we find the iabieaux vivants of the apprentices who deal 
in his command without his power,” and who compel us to 
work very hard indeed with our fancies, rather wearisome. 
The effort of weaker arms to shoot with his mighty bow has 
filled the air of recent literature with more than emSfUgh fruitless 
twanging. 

Mr. Masson’s style, at best cumbious, becomes intolerably 
awkward when he strives to make up for the want of St Simon’s 
premier coup ePofilby impertinent details of whatwe must call 
the pseudo-dramatic kind. For example, does Hall profess to 
have traced Milton from the University to a “suburb sink” of 
London? Mr. Masson fancies he hears Milton saying ta 
himself, '* A suburb sink 1 has Hall or his son taken > tbo 
trouble to walk all the way to Aldersgate here, to peep 
up the entry where I live, and so have an exact notion of- 
my whereabouts ? There has been plague in the neighbour¬ 
hood certainly; and I hope Jane Yates had my doorstep 
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tidy for the visit.” Does Milton, answering Hall’s innuendo 
that he was courting the graces of a rich widow, tell us that he 
woidd rather ** choose a virgin of mean fortunes honestly 
bred?” Mr. Masson forthwith breaks forth in a paroxysm of 
what we suppose to be picturesqueness in this wise: What 
have we here? Surely nothing less, if we choose so to 
construe it, than a marriage advertisement 1 Ho, all ye 
virgins of England (widows need not apply), here is an oppor¬ 
tunity such as seldom occurs: a bachelor, unattached; age, 
thirty'three years and three or four months; height [Milton, 
by the way, would have said highih\ middle or a little less; 
personal appearance unusually handsome, with fair complexion 
and light auburn hair; circumstances independent; tastes 
intellectual and decidedly musical; principles Koot-and-Branch 1 
Was there already any young maiden in whose bosom, had 
such an advertisement come in her way, it would have raised a 
conscious flutter ? If so, did she live near Oxford?” If there 
is anything worse than an unimaginative man trying to write 
imaginatively, it is a heavy man when he fancies he is being 
facetious. He tramples out the last spark of cheerfulness with 
the broad damp foot of a hippopotamus. 

• am no advocate of what is called the dignity of history, 
when it means, as it too often docs, that dulness has a right of 
sanctuary in gravity. Too well do I recall the sorrows of my 
youth, when i was shipped in search of knowledge on the long 
Johnsonian swell of the last century, favourable to anything but 
the calm digestion of historic truth. I had even then an uneasy 
suspicion, which has ripened into certainty, that thoughts were 
never draped in long skirts like babies, if they were strong 
enough to go alone. But surely there should be such a thing 
as good taste, above all a sense of self-respect, in the historian 
himself, that should not allow him to play any tricks with the 
dignity of his subject. A halo of sacredness has hitherto 
invested the figure of Milton, and our image of him has dwelt 
securely in ideal remoteness from the vulgarities of life. No 
diaries, no prfvate letters, remain to give the idle curiosity of 
•after-times the right to force itself on the hallowed seclusion of 
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his reserve. That a man whose familiar epistles were written 
in the language of Cicero, whose sense of personal dignity was 
so great that, when called on in self-defence to speak of hin^self, 
he always does it with an epical stateliness of phrase, and whose 
self-respect even in youth was so piofound that it resembles the 
reverence paid by other men to a far-off and idealised character 
—^tuat he should be treated in this off-hand familiar fashion by 
his biographer seems to us a kind of desecration, a violation of 
good manners no less than of the laws of biographic art. Milton 
is the last man in the world to be slapped on the back with im- , 
punity. Better the surly injustice of Johnson than such presumpt-, 
uous friendship as this. Let the seventeenth centuiy, at least, be 
kept sacred from the insupportable foot of the interviewer 1 
But Mr. Masson, in his desire to be (shall I say) idiomatic, 
can do something worse than what has been hitherto quoted. 
He can be even vulgar. Discussing the motives of Milton’s 
hist marriage, he says, “Did he come seeking his ;^5oo^ and 
did Mrs. Powell Iieavc a dauf^hter at Inm?^^ Wc have heard of 
a woman throwing herself at a man’s head, and the image is a 
somewhat violent one; but what is this to Mr. Masson’s 
improvepient on it? It has been sometimes affirmed that the 
fitness of an image may be tested by trying whether •a* 
picture could be made of it or not. Mr, Masson has 

certainly offered a new and striking subject to ^tlie historical 
school of British art. A little further on, speaking of 

Mary Powell, he says, “ We have no portrait of her^ nor any 
account of her appearance; but on the usual rule of the 
elective affinities of opposites, Milton being fair, we will voh 
her to have been dark-haired.” I need say nothing of the good 
taste of this sentence, but its absurdity is heightened by the fact 
that Mr. Masson himself had left us in doubt whether the 
match was one of convenience or inclination. I know not how , 
it may be with other readers, but for myself 1 feel inclined to' 
resent this hail-fellow-well-met manner with its jaunty wil]^ 
vote.” In some cases, Mr. Masson’s indecorum^s in respect of 
style may possibly be accounted for as attempts at humour b^ 
one who has an imperfect notion of its ingredients. In such 
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experiments, to judge by the effect, the pensive element of the 
compound enters in too large an excess over the hilarious. 
Wll^ther I have hit upon the true explanation, or whether the 
cause lie not rather in a besetting velleity of the picturesque 
and vivid, I sh€'i 11 leave the reader to judge by an example or 
two. In the manuscript copy of Milton’s sonnet in which he 
claims for his own house the immunity which the memory of 
Pindar and Euripides seemed for other walls, the title had 
originally been, *‘^On his Door when the City expected asi 
Assault.” Milton hns drawn a line through this and substituted 
“ When the Assault was intended to the Cityl Mr. Masson 
fancies ** a mood of jest or semi-jest in the whole affair; ” but 
ue think rather that Milton’s quiet assumption of equality with 
two such famous poets was as seriously chaiacteristic as 
Dante’s ranking himself sedo ha lotattio senno. Mr. Masson 
takes advantage of the obhteiatcd title to imagine one of Prince 
Rupert’s tioopets entering the poet’s study and finding some of 
his “Anti-Episcopal pamphlets that had been left lying about in¬ 
advertently. ‘ Oho 1 ' the Cavalier Captain might then have said, 

* Pindar and Euripides ate alt veiy well, by G-! I’ve been 

at college myself; and when I meet a gentleman and scholar, 

, ^hope 1 know how to treat him ; but neither Pindar not 
Euripides evei wiote pamphlets against the Church of Eng¬ 
land, by G-! It won’t i), Mr. Milton 1 ’” This, it may be 

supposed, is*Mr. Masson’s way of being funny and dramatic at 
the same time. Good ta&lc is shocked with this barbarous 
'issonance. Couhl not the Muse defend her son ? Again, 
when Charles I., at Edinbuigh, in the autumn and winter 
of 1641, fills the vacant English secs, we arc told, “ It was more 
than an insult; it was a sarcasm I It was a> if the King, while 
giving Alexander Ilendcison bis hand to kiss, had winked his 
royal eye over that reverend Prcsbytei’s back’l ” Now one can 
conceive Charles II. winking when he took the Solemn League 
and Covenant, but never his father under any circumstances. 
He may have been, and I believe he was, a bad king, but 
surely we ma/ take Marvell’s word for it, that 
" lie nothing common did nr mean," 
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upon any of the " memorable scenes ” of his life. The image 
is, therefore, out of all imaginative keeping, and vulgarises the 
chief personage in a grand historical tragedy, who, if x]|pt a 
great, was at least a decorous actor. But Mr. Masson can do 
worse than this. Speaking of a Mrs. Katherine Chidley, who 
wrote in defence of the Independents against Thomas 
Edwards, he says, “ People wondered who this she-Browbist, 
Katherine Chidley, was, and did not quite lose their interest 
m her when they found that she was an oldish woman, 
and a member of some hole-and-corner congregation in 
London. Indeed, sfie put her nails into Mr, Edwards with 
some effect!* Why di<l he not say at once, after the good 
old fashion, that she **set her ten commandments in his 
face?” In another place he speaks of **Satan standing 
with his staff around him.” Mr. Masson’s style, a little 
Robertsonian at best, naturally grows worse when forced to 
condescend to every-day matters. He can no^ more dismount 
and walk than the man in armour on a Lord Mayan's day. 

It [Aldersgate Street] stretches away northwards a ftill fourth 
of a mile as one continuous thoroughfare, until, crossed by 
Long Lane and the Barbican, it parts with the name of Alders- 
gatc Street, and, under the new names of Goswell Street a^d, 
Cfoswell Road, completes its tendency towards the suburbs and 
fields about Islington.” What a noble work might not the 
Directory be if composed on this scale 1 The imagination even 
of an alderman might well be lost in that full quarter of a mile 
of continuous thoroughfare. Mr. Masson is very great in these 
passages of civic grandeur; but he i< more surprising, on the 
whole, where he has an image to deal with. * Speaking of 
Milton’s ** two-handed engine ” in Lycidas,” he says: “ May 
not Milton, whatever else he meant, have meant a coming Eng¬ 
lish Parliamemt, with its two Houses ? Whatever he meapt, his , 
prophecy had come true. As he sat among his books in Alders¬ 
gate Street, the two-handed engine at the door of the English 
Church was on the swing. Once, twice, thrice, it had swept its 
arcs to gather energy; now it was on the backiliost poise, and 
the blow was to descend.” One cannot help wishing that Mr. 
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Masson would try tiis hand on the tenth horn of the beast in 
Revelation, or on the time and half a time of Daniel. There is 
something so consoling to a prophet in being told that, no 
matter what he meant, his prophecy had come true, and that he 
might mean ** whatever else ” he pleased, so long as he may 
have meant what we choose to think he did, reasoning back¬ 
ward from the assumed fulfilment 1 But, perhaps, there may 
be detected in Mr. Masson’s swept its arcs” a little of that 
prophetic hedging-in vagueness to which he allows so generous 
a latitude. How if the “two-handed engine,” after al 4 were a 
broom (or besom, to be more dignified), 

" Swee]iing—vehemently sweeping, 

. No pause aihnitted, no design avowed,’^ 

like that wielded by the awful shape which Dion the Syracusan 
saw? 1 mak^ the suggestion modestly, though somewhat 
encouraged by Mr. Masson’s system of exegesis, which reminds 
one of the casuists* doctrine of probables, in virtue of which a 
man may be prohabiliter obligaius and probabilitcr deobligatm 
at the, same time. But, perhaps, the most remarkable instance 
^ of Mr. Masson’s figures of speech is where we are told that the 
king might have established a bona fide government “by 
giving public ascendency to the popular or Parliamentary 
element in hift Council, and inducing the old leaven in it either 
to accept the new policy^ or to withdraw and become inactive^ 
There is something consoling in the thought that yeast should 
be accessible to moral suasion. It is really too bad that bread 
should ever bt heavy for want of such an appeal to its moral 
sense as should “ induce it to accept the new policy.” Of Mr. 
Masson’s unhappy infection with the vivid style, an instance 
or two shall be given in justification of what has been 
alleged against him in that particular. He says of Loudon 
that “ he was committed to the Tower, where for more than 
two months he lay, with as near a prospect as ever prisoner 
had of a chop with the executioner’s axe on a scaffold on 
.Tower Hill.” I maybe over-fastidious, but the word “chop” 
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offends my ears with its coarseness, or, if that be too strong, 
has certainly the unpleasant effect of an emphasis unduly 
placed. Old Auchinleck’s saying of Cromwell, that **he gart 
kings ken they had a lith in their necks,” is a good example 
of really vivid phrase, suggesting the axe and the block, 
and giving one of those dreadful hints to the imagination 
which are more powerful than any amount of detail, and whose 
skilful use is the only magic employed by the masters of truly 
picturesque writing. The sentence just quoted will serve also 
as an example of that tendency to surplusage which adds to 
the bulk of Mr. Masson’s sentences at the cost of their 
effectiveness. If he hnd said simply “chop on Tower Hill” 
(if chop there must be), it had been quite enough, for we all 
know that the executioner’s axe and the scaffold are implied in 
it. Once more, and I have done with the leasts agreeable part 
of my business. Mr. Masson, after telling over again the 
story of Strafford with needless length of dCiail, ends thus: 
“ On Wednesday, the 12th of May, that proud curly head, the 
casket of that brain of power, rolled on the scaffold of Tower 
Hill.” Why curly? Surely it is here a ludicrous impertinence. 
This careful thrusting forward of outward and unmeaning 
particulars, in the hope of giving that reality to a picture which 
genius only has the art to do, is becoming a weariness m* 
modern descriptive writing. It reminds one of the Mrs. Jarley 
expedient of dressing the waxen effigies of mui\lerers in the 
very clothes they wore when they did the deed, or with the 
real halter round their necks wherewith they expiated it It is 
probably vciy effective with the torpid sensibilities of the class 
who look upon wax figures as works of art. Tree imaginative 
power works with other material. Lady Macbeth striving to 
wash away from her hands the damned spot that is all the 
more there to the mind of the spectator because it is not there 
at all, is a type of the methods it employs and the intensity of, 
their action. 

Having discharged my duty in regard to Mr. Masson^s faults 
of manner, which I should not have dwelt on so<^long had they 
not greatly marred a real enjoyment in the reading, and were 
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they not the ear-xnark of a school which has become unhappily 
numerous, I turn to the consideration of his work as a whole. 
I thipk he made a mistake in his very plan, or else was guilty 
of a misnomer in his title. His book is not so much a life o{ 
Milton as a collection of materials out of which a careful reader 
may sift the main facts of the poet’s biography. His passion 
for minute detail is only to be equalled by his diftiiseness on 
points mainly, if not altogether, irrelevant. He gives us a 
Survey of British Literature, occupying one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages of his first volume, written in the main with 
good judgment, and giving the average critical opinion upon 
every writer, great and small, who was in any sense a con¬ 
temporary of Milton. I have no doubt all this would be 
serviceable and interesting to Mr. Masson’s classes in Edin¬ 
burgh University, and they may well be congratulated on 
having so competent a teacher; but what it has to do with 
Milton, unless in the case of such authors as may be shown to 
have influenced his style or turn of thought, one does not 
clearly see. Most readers of a life of Milton may be presumed 
to have some knowledge of the general literary history of the 
time, or at any rate to have the means of acquiring it, and 
rMilton’s manner (his style was his own) was very little affected 
by any of the English poets, with the single exception, in his 
earlier poems, of George Wither. Mr. Masson also has some¬ 
thing to say a&out everybody, from Wentworth to the obscurest 
Brownist fanatic who was so much as heard of in England 
during Milton’s lifetime. If this theory of a biographex's 
duty should hold, our grandchildren may expect to see “A 
Life of Thaciceray, or who was who in England, France^ 
and Germany during the first Half of the Nineteenth 
Century.” These digressions of Mr. Masson’s from what 
should have been his main topic (he always seems some¬ 
how to be “completing his tendency towards the suburbs” 
of his subject) gave him an uneasy feeling that he must get 
Milton in somehow or other at intervals, if it were only to 
remind the real^er that he has a certain connection with the 
book. He is eager even to discuss a mere hypothesis, though 
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an untenable one, if it will only increase the number of pages 
devoted specially to Milton, and thus lessen the apparent 
disproportion between the historical and the biographical 
matter. Milton tells us that his morning wont had been'*to 
read good authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention 
be weary, or memory have his full fraught; then with useful 
and generous labours preserving the body's health and hardi* 
ness, to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to 
the mind, to the cause of religion and our country’s liberty when 
it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover 
their stations rather than see the ruin of our Protestantism and 
the enforcement of a slavish life.” Mr. Masson snatches at the 
hint: ** This is interesting,” he says; ** Milton, it seems, has 
for some time been practising drill 1 The City Artillery Ground 
was near. . . . Did Milton, among others, make a habit of 
going there of mornings ? Of this more hereafter.” When Mr. 
Masson returns to the subject he speaks of Milton’s " all but 
positive statement . . . that in the spring of 1642, or a few 
months before the breaking out of the Civil War, he was in the 
habit of spending a part of each day in military exerase some¬ 
where not far from his house in AldersgcUe Street! What he 
puts by way of query on page 402 has become downright, 
certainty seventy^nine pages further on. The passage from 
Milton’s tract makes no ** statement ” of the kind it pleases Mr. 
Masson to assume. It is merely a Miltonian way of saying that 
he took regular exercise, because he believed that morad, no less 
than physical, courage demanded a sound body. And what 
proof does Mr. Masson bring to confirm his theory? Nothing 
more nor less»than two or three passages in ** Paradise Lost,” 
of which I shall quote only so much as is essential to his 
argument 

** And now 

Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of drcodfol length and dazdlng aims, in gnlsc > 

Of warriors old with ordered spear and shield, 

Awaiting what command their mighty c^lef 
Had to impose. 

« Pook L, 692^. 
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Mr. Masson assures us that there are touches in this descrip' 
tion (as, for example, the ordering of arms at the moment of 
ha]f, and without word of command) too exact and technical 
to have occurred to a mere civilian. Again, at the same 
review . . . 

* He now prepared 

To apeak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

With all his peers ; attmeian held them mute.’* 

* 

To the present day this is the very process, or one of the 
processes, when a commander wishes to address his men. 
They wheel inward and stand at * attention.’ ” 13 ut his main 
argument is the phrase ''ported spears,” in Book Fourth, on 
which he has an interesting and valuable comment. He argues 
the matter through a dozen pages or more, seeking to prove that 
Milton must hasre had some practical experience of military drill. 
1 confess a very grave doubt whether “attention” and “ordered” 
in the passages cited have any other than their ordinary mean¬ 
ing, and Milton could never have looked on at the pike- 
exercise without learning what “ ported ” meant. But, be this 
as it may, I will venture to assert that there was not a boy in 
' Ifew England, forty years ago, who did not know more of the 
manual than is implied in Milton’s use of these terms. Mr. 
Masson’s object in proving Milton to have been a proficient in 
these martial exercises is to increase our wonder at his not 
entering the army. “If there was any man in England of 
whom one might surely have expected that he would be in 
arms among,the Parliamentarians,” he says, “that man was 
Milton.” Milton may have had many an impulse to turn 
soldier, as all men must in such times, but I do not believe that 
he ever seriously intended it. Nor is it any matter of reproach 
that he did not. It is plain, from his works, that he believed 
himself very early set apart and consecrated for tasks of a very 
different kind, for services demanding as much self-sacrifice 
and bf more egduring result. I have no manner of doubt that 
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he, like Dante, believed himself divinely inspired with what he 
had to utter, and, if so, why not also divinely guided in what he 
should do or leave undone? Milton wielded in the cause^he 
loved a weapon far more effective than a sword. 

It is a necessary result of Mr. Masson’s method, that a great 
deal of space is devoted to what might have befallen his hero 
and what he might have seen. This leaves a broad margin 
indeed for the insertion of purely hypothetical incidents. Nay, 
so desperately addicted is he to what he deems the vivid style 
of writing, that be even goes out of his way to imagine what 
might have happened to anybody living at the same time with 
Milton. Having told us fairly enough how Shakespeare, on his 
last visit to London, perhaps saw Milton **a fair child of six 
playing at his fathei^s door,” he must needs conjure up an 
imaginary supper at the Mermaid. ** Ah 1 what an evening 
. . . was that; and how Ben and Shakespeare be-tongued 
each other, while the others listened and wondered ; and how, 
when the company dispersed, the sleeping street heard their 
departing footsteps, and the stars shone down on the old roofs.” 
Certainly, if we may believe the old song, the stars “had 
nothing else to do,” though their chance of shining in the 
middle of a London November may perhaps be reckoned r 
very doubtful An author should consider how largely the 
art of writing consists in knowing what to leave in the ink- 
stand. 

Mr. Masson’s volumes contain a great deal of very valuable 
matter, whatever one may think of its bearing upon the life of 
Milton. The chapters devoted to Scottish affairs are particu¬ 
larly interesting p a student of the Great Rebellion, its causes 
and concomitants. His analyses of the two armies, of the 
Parliament, and the Westminster Assembly, are sensible 
additions to our knowledge. A too painful thoroughness^ 
indeed, is the criticism we should make on his work as a 
biography. Even as a history, the reader might complain that 
it confuses by the multiplicity of its details, while it wearies by 
want of continuity. Mr. Masson lacks the skill of an 
accomplished story-teller. A fact is to him a fact, never mind 
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how unessentiali and he misses the breadth of truth in bis 
devotion to accuracy. The very order of his title-page, The 
Ufe of Milton^ narrated in Connection with the Political^ 
E^lesiasticalf and Literary History of Ms Time, shows, it 
should seem, a misconception of the true nature of his subject. 
Milton’s chief importance, it might be fairly said his only 
importance, is a literary one. His place is fixed as the most 
classical of our poets. 

Neither in politics, theology, nor social ethics, did Milton 
leave any distinguishable trace on the thought of his time or in 
the history of opinion. In both these lines of his activity 
circumstances forced upon him the position of a controversialist 
whose aims and results are by the necessity of the case 
desultory and ephemeral. Hooker before him and Hobbes 
after him had a far tinner grasp of fundamental principles than 
he. His studies in these matters were perfunctory and 
occasional, and* his opinions were heated to the temper of the 
times and shaped to the instant exigencies of the forum, some¬ 
times to his own convenience at the moment, instead of being 
the slow result of a deliberate judgment enlightened by 
intellectual and above all historical sympathy with his subject. 

^ His interest was rather in the occasion than the matter of the 
controversy. No aphorisms of political science are to be 
gleaned from his writings as from those of Burke. His intense 
personality (^uld never so far dissociate itself from the question 
at issue as to see it in its larger scope and more universal 
lelations. He was essentially a doctrinaire, ready to sacrifice 
.everything to what at the moment seemed the abstract truth, 
and with no regard to historical antecedents and consequences, 
provided those of scholastic logic were carefully observed. 
He has no respect for usage or tradition except when they 
count in his favour, and sees no virtue in that power of the past 
over the minds and conduct of men which alone insures the 
continuity of national growth and is the great safeguard of 
order, and progress. The life of a nation was of less importance 
to him than tUkt it should be conformed to certain principles of 
belief and conduct. Burke could distil political wisdom out of 
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history because he had a profound consciousness of the soul 
that underlies and outlives events, and of the national character 
that gives them meaning and coherence. Accordingly his 
words are still living and operative, while Milton’s pamphlets are 
strictly occasional and no longer interesting except as they illus¬ 
trate him. In the Latin ones especially there is an odd mixture 
of the pedagogue and the public orator. His training, so far 
as it was thorough, so far, indeed, as it may be called optional, 
was purely poetical and artistic. A true Attic bee, he made 
boot on every lip where there was a trace of truly classic 
honey. 

Milton, indeed, could hardly have been a match for some of 
his antagonists in theok-gical and ecclesiastical learning. But 
he brought into the contest a white heat of personal conviction 
that counted for much. His self-consciousness, always active, 
identified him with the cause he undertook. “I conceived 
myself to be now not as mine own person, bilit as a member 
incorporate into that truth whereof 1 was persuaded and whereof 
I had declared myself openly to be the partaker.”* Accord¬ 
ingly it does not so much seem that he is the advocate of 
Puritanism, Freedom of Conscience, or the People of England, 
as that all these are he^ and that he is speaking for himself. Hje 
was not nice in the choice of his missiles, and too often borrows 
a dirty lump from the dunghill of Luther ; but now and then the 
gnarled sticks of controversy turn to golden arrows of Phosbus 
in his trembling hands, singing as they fly and carrying their 
messages of doom in music. Then, truly, in his prose as in his 
verse, his is the large utterance of the early gods, end there is 
that in him which tramples all learning under his victorious 
feet. From the £rst he looked upon himself as a man dedicated 
and set apart. He had that sublime persuasion of a divine 
mission which sometimes lifts his speech from fiersonal tO' 
cosmopolitain significance; his genius unmistakably asserts 
itself from time to time, calling down fire from heaven tn 
kindle the sacrifice of irksome private duty, and turning tf;e 
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hearthstone of an obscure man into an altar for the worship ol 
mankind. Plainly enough here was a man who had received 
something other than Episcopal ordination. Mysterious and 
awAll powers had laid their unimaginable hands on that fair head 
and devoted it to a nobler service. Yet it must be confessed that, 
with the single exception of the “ Areopagitica,” Milton’s tracts 
are wearisome rea(Ung, and going through them is like a long 
sea*voyage whose monotony is more than compensated for the 
moment by a stripe of phosphorescence heaping before you in a 
drift of star-sown snow, coiling away behind in winking disks of 
silver, as if the conscious element were giving out all the moon¬ 
light it had garnered in its loyal depths since first it gazed upon 
its pallid regent. Which, being interpreted, means that his 
prose is of, value because it is Milton’s, because it sometimes 
exhibits in an inferior degree the qualities of his verse, and not 
for its power of thought, of reasoning, or of statement. It is 
valuable, where it is best, for its inspiring quality, like the 
fervencies of a Hebrew prophet. The English translation of 
the Bible had to a very great degree Judaised, not the English 
mind, but the Puritan temper. Those fierce enthusiasts could 
more easily find elbow-room for their consciences in an ideal 
Israel than in a practical England. It was convenient to see 
* Abialek or Philistia in the men who met them in the field, and 
one unintelligible horn or other of the Beast in their theological 
opponents. •The spiritual provincialism of the Jewish race 
found something congenial in the English mind. Their national 
egotism qiiintessentialised in the prophets was especially 
sympathetic with the personal egotism of Milton. It was only 
as an inspired and irresponsible person that he could live on 
decent terms with his own self-confident individuality. There 
is an intolerant egotism which identifies itself with omnipo¬ 
tence,* and whose sublimity is its apology ; there is an 
intolerable egotism which subordinates the sun to the watch in 
its own fob. Milton’s was of the former kind, and accordingly 

* ** For hiin I was not sen^ nor yet to £ree 
*That people, victor onse, now vile and base, 

Besetvedly cude vassal.”—P. iS., ir. lifl-133. 
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the finest passages in his prose and not the least fine in hts 
verse are autobiographic, and this is the more striking that they 
are often unconsciously so. Those fallen angels in utter ruin 
and combustion hurled, are also cavaliers fighting against ^he 
Good Old Cause ; Philistia is the Restoration, and what 
Samson did, that Milton would have done if he could. 

The *'Areopagitica” might seem an exception, but that also 
is a plea rather than an argument, and his interest in the 
question is not one of abstract principle, but of personal 
relation to himself. He was far more rhetorician than thinker. 
The sonorous amplitude of his style was better fitted to persuade 
the feelings than to convince the reason. The only passages 
from his prose that may be said to have survived are emotional, 
nut argumentative, or they have lived in virtue of their figurative 
beauty, not their weight of thought. Milton’s power lay in 
dilation. Touched by him, the simplest image, the most 
obvious thought, 

" Dilated stood 
Like Tuncrifib or Atlas . . . 

. . . nor wanted iu his grasp 
Wliiit aecmed both spear and shield.*' 

But the thin stiletto of Macchiavelli is a more effective 
weapon than these fantastic arms of his. He had not the 
secret of compression that properly belongs to the political 
thinker, on whom, as Hazlitt said of himself, “‘^nothing but 
abstract ideas makes any impression.” Almost every aphoristic 
phrase that he has made current is borrowed from some one of 
the classics, like his famous 

L 

Liconse they mean when they cry liberty,'^ 

from Tacitus. This is no reproach to him so far as his true 
function, that of poet, is concerned. It is his peculiar glory 
that literature was with him so much an art, an end and not a 
means. Of his political work he has himself told us, ** 1 shtMild 
not choose this manner of writing, wherein, knowing myself 
inferior to myself (led by the genial power of nature to another 
task), 1 have the use, as 1 may account, but of my lefi hand.” 
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Mr. Masson has given an excellent analysis of these writings, 
selecting with great judgment the salient passages, which have 
an air of blank-verse thinly disguised as prose, like some of the 
cArrupted passages of Shakespeare. We are particularly 
thankful to him for his extracts from the pamphlets written 
against Milton, especially for such as contain criticisms on his 
style. It is not a little interesting to see the most stately of 
poets reproached for his use of vulgarisms and low words. We 
seem to get a glimpse of the schooling of his “ choiceful sense ” 
to that nicety which could not be content till it had made his 
native tongue search all her coffers round ** One cannot help 
thinking also that his practice in prose, especially in the long 
involutions of Latin periods, helped him to give that variety of 
pause and that majestic harmony to his blank-verse which have 
made it so unapproachably his own. Landor, who, like Milton, 
seems to have thought in Latin, has caught somewhat more 
than others of^the dignity of his gait, but without his length of 
stride. Wordsworth, at his finest, has perhaps approached it, 
but with how long an interval I Bryant has not seldom attained 
to its serene equanimity, but never emulates its pomp. Keats 
has caught something of its large utterance, but altogether fails 
of its nervous severity of phrase. Cowper’s muse (that moved 
uith such graceful ease in slippers) becomes stiff when (in his 
translation of Homer) she buckles on her feet the cothurnus of 
Milton. Thomson grows tumid wherever he assays the 
grandiosity of his model. It is instructive to get any glimpse of 
the slow processes by which Milton arrived at that classicism 
which sets him apart from, if not above, all our other poets. 

In gathering up the impressions made upon us by Mr. 
Masson’s work as a whole, we are inclined rather to regret his 
copiousness for his own sake than for ours. The several parts, 
though disproportionate, are valuable, his research has been 
conscientious, and he has given us better means of under¬ 
standing Milton’s time than we possessed before. But how is 
it about Milton himself? Here was a chance, it seems to me, 
for a fine bit? of portrait-painting. There is hardly a more 
stately figure in literary history than Milton’s, no life in some of 
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its aspects more tragical, except Dantes. In both these great 
poets, more than in any others, the character of the men makes 
part of the singular impressiveness of what they wrote and of 
its vitality with after times. In them the man somehc^ 
overtops the author. The works of both are full of autobio¬ 
graphical confidences. Like Dante, Milton was forced to 
become a party by himself. He stands out in marked and 
solitary individuality, apart from the great movement of the 
Civil War, apart from the supine acquiescence of the Resto¬ 
ration, a self-opinionated, unforgiving, and unforgetting man. 
Very much alive he certainly was in his day. Has Mr. Masson 
made him alive to us again ? I tear not At the same time, 
while we cannot praise either the style or the method of Mr. 
Masson’s work, we cannot refuse to be grateful for it It is not 
so much a book for the ordinary reader of biography as for the 
student, and will be more likely to find its place on the library- 
shelf than the centre-table. It does not in any sense belong to 
light literature, but demands all the muscle ot the trained and 
vigorous reader. ** Truly, in respect of itself, it is a good life ; 
but in respect that it is Milton’s life it is naught.” 

Mr. Masson’s intimacy with the facts and dates of Milton’s 
career renders him peculiarly fit in some respects to undertake 
an edition of the poetical works. His edition, accordingly, haf 
distinguished merits. The introductions to the several poems 
are excellent, and leave scarcely anything to be deSiired. The 
general introduction, on the other hand, contains a great deal 
that might well have been omitted, and not a little that is posi¬ 
tively erroneous. Mr. Masson’s discussions of Milton’^ English 
seem often to bp those of a Scotsman to whom English is 
in some sort a foreign tongue. It is almost wholly inconclusive, 
because confined to the Miltonic verse, while the basis of any 
altogether satisfactory study should surely be Miltonic prose ; 
nay, should include all the poetry and prose of his own ageand 
of that immediately preceding it The uses to which Mr. 
Masson has put the concordance to Milton’s poems tempt one 
sometimes to class him with those whom the "poet himself 
taxed with being “ the mousehunts and ferrets of on index.**^ 
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For example, what profits a discussion of Milton’s irai XeyS/uya, 
a matter in which accident is far more influential than choice ? * 
What sensible addition is made to our stock of knowledge by 
lestrning that ** the word woman does not occur in any form in 
Milton’s poetry before * Paradise Lost/ ” and that it is “ exactly 
so with the word female 7 ” Is it any way remarkable that such 
words as Adam^ God^ Heaven^ Hellt Paradise^ Sin, Satan, and 
Serpent should occur “very frequently” in “Paradise Lost?” 
Would it not rather have been surprising that they should 
not? Such trifles at best come under the head of what old 
Warner would have called cumber-minds. It is time to protest 
against this minute style of editing and commenting great poets. 
Gulliver’s miscroscopic eye saw on the fair skins of the 
Brobdignagian maids of honour “a mole here and there as 
broad as a trencher,” and we shrink from a cup of the purest 
Hippocrene after the critic’s solar miscroscope has betrayed to 
us the gramnfhtical, syntactical, and, above all, hypothetical 
monsters that sprawl in every drop of it. When a poet has 
been so much edited as Milton, the temptation of whosoever 
undertakes a new edition to see what is not to be seen becomes 
great in proportion as he finds how little there is that has not 
^ b|en seen before. 

Mr. Masson is quite right in choosing to modernise the 
spelling of Milton, for surely the reading of our classics should 
be made as^ittle diflficult as possible, and he is right also in 
making an exception of such abnormal forms as the poet may 
fairly be supposed to have chosen for melodic reasons. His 
’ exhaustive discussion of the spelling of the original editions 
seems, howeVtr, to be the less called-for as he himself appears 
to admit that the compositor, not the author, was supreme 
in these matters, and that in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases to the thousand Milton had no system, but spelt by 
inunediate inspiration. Yet Mr. Masson fills nearly four 
pages with an analysis of the vowel sounds, in which, as if 

* Xf things are to be scanned so micrologically, what weighty infer* 
enesB might iio\ be dra?m from Mr. Masson's invariably printing 
Asr(i|XsyoiMJ'«/ 
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to demonstrate the futility of such attempts so long as men's 
ears differ, he tells us that the short a sound is the same in 
man and Darby^ the short o sound in God and does^ and what 
be calls the long 0 sound in broad and wrath. Speaking of l^e 
apostrophe, Mr. Masson tells us that ** it is sometimes inserted, 
not as a possessive mark at all, but merely as a plural mark : 
he^ds for heroes^ myrtlds for myrtles^ Gorgons and Hydrds^ 
etc." Now, in books printed about the time of Milton's the 
apostrophe was put in almost at random, and ki all the 
cases cited is a misprint, except in the first, where it serves to 
indicate that the pronunciation was not hordes as it had formerly 
been.* In the possessive singular of nouns already ending in 
r,” Mr. Masson tells us, ** Milton's general practice is not to 
double the s; thus, Nereus wrinkled look^ Glaucus spell. The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 
In a possessive followed by the word sake or the word side^ dis¬ 
like to [of] the double sibilant makes us somdiimes drop the 
inflection. In addition to *^for righteousness sake^ such phrases 
as ^for thy name sake^ and ^for mer<y sake ’ are allowed to 
pass ; bedside is normal and riverside nearly so.” The neces¬ 
sities of metre need not be taken into account with a poet like 
Milton, who never was fairly in his element till he got off the 
soundings of prose and felt the long swell of his verse under 
him like a steed that knows his rider. But does the dislike of 
the double sibilant account for the dropping of the s in these 
cases ? Is it not far rather the presence of the s already in the 
sound satisfying an ear accustomed to the English slovenliness 
tn the pronunciation of double consonants? It was this which 
led to such forms as conscience sake and on justice side^ and 

* " Ihat you may toll heroes, when you come 
To banquet with your wife." 

—CHATUAlt’B Odyasqf, viii. 336^ 387. 

In the fao-flinille of the aonuet to Fairfax 1 find 

'* Tby firm, unshak'n vertue ever bringe,*, 
which shows how much faith we need give to the apostrophe. 
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which beguiled Ben Jonson and Dryden into thinking, the one 
that tudse and the other that corps was a plural* What does 
Masson say to hillside^ Bankside^ seaside^ Cheapside^ 
spindleside^ spearside, gospelside (of a church), mghtside^ 
countrsyidcy wayside^ brookside^ and I know not how many 
more ? Is the first half of these words a possessive ? Or is it 
not rather a noun impressed into the service as an adjective ? 
How do such words differ from hilltops lownendy candleiight^ 
rushlight^ citymany and the like, where no double s can be 
made the scapegoat? Certainly Milton would not have avoided 
them for their sibilancy, he who wrote 

** And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wilderncssiis," 

** So In his seed all nations shall be blest,” 

'*4tud sent of Salnianasser whose success," 

verses that hiss like Medusa’s head in wrath, and who was, 1 
think, fonder of the sound than any other of our poets. 
Indeed, in compounds of the kind we always make a distinc¬ 
tion wholly independent of the doubled s. Nobody would 
* bbggle at fnountcUnside; no one would dream of saying on 
the fatkerside or motherside, 

Mr. Masson speaks of **the Miltonic forms vanquishty markty 
lookty etc.” Surely he does not mean to imply that these are 
peculiar to Milton? Chapman used them before Milton was 
bom, and pressed them farther, as in noBt and saj^t for naked 
and sa/ved. He often prefers the contracted form in his prose 
also, showing that the full form of the past participle in ed was 

* Mr. Masson might have cited a good example of this from Drum¬ 
mond, whom (as a Scotchman) he is fond of quoting for an authority in 
English-^ 

” Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rebt." 

The Bnrvlval of hone for Worses is another example. So b}»a reverse 
process jndj and ehay have been vulgarly deduced from the supposed 
plurals jndM and cAaiM. 
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passing out of fashion, though available in verse.* Indeed, 1 
venture to affirm that there is not a single variety of'spelling oi 
accent to be found in Milton which is without example in Jiis 
predecessors or contemporaries. Even highthy which is thought 
peculiarly Miltonic, is common (in Hakluyt, for example), and 
still often heard in New England. Mr. Masson gives an odd 
reasrn for Milton’s preference of it, *’as indicating more 
correctly the formation of the word by the addition of the suffix 
th to the adjective highl Is an adjective, then, at the base of 
growthy earthy bitthy trutky and other words of this kind? 
Home Tooke made a better guess than this. If Mr. Masson be 
right in supposing that 'k peculiar meaning is implied in the 
spelling hearth (“ Paradise Lost,” ix., 624), which he interprets 
as collective produce,” though in the only other instance 
where it occurs it is neither more nor less than birthy it should 
seem that Milton had hit upon Horae Tooke’s etymology. But 
it is really solemn trifling to lay any stress on the spelling of the 
original editions, after having admitted, as Mr. Masson has 
honestly done, that in all likelihood Milton had nothing to do 
with it. And yet he cannot refrmn. On the word voutsafe he 
hangs nearly a page of dissertation on the nicety of Milton’s 
ear. Mr. Masson thinks that Milton **must have had a reason « 
for it,”t and finds that reason in ** his dislike to [of] the sound ‘ 

* Chapman’s spelling is presninably his own. At least he looked after 
liis printed texts. I have two copies of his Byron's Cbnspimey, both 
dated 1608, but one evidently printed later than the other, for it diows 
correctioua The more solemn ending in ed was probably k^.pt alive by 
the reading of the Bible in churches. Though aow dropp^ by the clergy, 
it is essential to the^ right hearing of the more metrical passages in the 
Old Testament, which ore finer and more sdentific than anything in the 
language, unless it be some ports of "Samson Agonistes." 1 remember an 
old gentleman who always used the contracted form of ^6 participle io' 
conversation, but always gave it back its embezzled syllable of rrading. 
Sir Thomas Browne seems to have prefsircd the more solemn fona» At ' 
any rate he has the spelling empumied in prose. 

f lie thinks the same of the variation ^rook and thou^ they 

were probably pronounced alike. Tn Marlowe’s " Faustns ” two oonseoutjlve 
sentences (in prose) bes^n with the words " Cursed be he that struck.” Jn, 
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chf or to [of] that sound combined with j. . . , . His fine ear 
taught him not only to seek for musical efiects and cadences at 
lajge^ but also to be fastidious as to syllables, and to avoid 
harsh or difficult conjunctions of consonants, except when there 
might be a musical reason for harshness or difficulty. In the 
management of the letter the frequency of which in English 
is one of the faults of the speech, he will be found, 1 believe^ 
most careful and skilful. More rarely, I think, than in Shake¬ 
speare will one word ending in s be found followed immediately 
in Milton by another word beginning with the same letter; or, 
if be does occasionally pen such a phrase as Moolis sons^ it will' 
be difficult to find in him, I believe, such a harsher example as 
earth's substance^ of which many writers would think nothing. 
[With the index to back him Mr. Masson could safely say this.] 
The same delicacy of ear is even more apparent in his manage¬ 
ment of the sh sound. He has it often, of course ; but it may 
be noted that lie rejects it in bis verse when he can. He writes 
Bascot for Bctshan^ Sittim for ShUti?n^ Silo for Shiloh^ Asdod for 
Ashdod, Still more, however, does be seem to have been wary 
of the compound sound ch as in church. Of his sensitiveness 
to this sound in excess there is a curious proof in his prose 
pamphlet, entitled * An Apology against a Pamphlet, called A 
Modest Completion, etc.,* where, having occasion to quote these 
lines from ope of the Satires* of his opponent, Bishop Hall, 

* Teach each hollow grove to sound his love, 

Wearying echo with one changeless word/ 

he adds, ironically, * And so he well might, and all his auditory 
besides, witfi his tecu:h each I"'' Generalisations are always 

a note on the passage Mr. Dyco tells us that the old editions (there were 
three) have s^roifcs and etroohe in the first instance, and all agree on etrucke 
In the second. No Inference can bo drawn from such casualties. 

* The linen are nof *'frora one of the Satires," and Milton mode them 
worse by misquoting and bringing Zoos jinglingly near to gnm. Hall's 
verse (in his Satires) is always vigorous and often harmonious. Ho long 
before Milton 8iH>ke of rhytne nlinost in the very terms of the preface to 
**Psrad|«B Lost" 
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risky, but when extemporised from a single hint they are 
maliciously so. Surely it needed no great sensitiveness of 
ear to be set on edge by Hall’s echo of teach each* D,^d 
Milton reject the h from Baskan and the rest because he 
disliked the sound of sh^ or because he had found it already 
rejected by the Vulgate and by some of the earlier translators 
of f'e Bible into English ? Oddily enough, Milton uses words 
beginning with sh seven hundred and fifty-four times in his 
poetry, not to speak of others in which the sound occurs, 
as, for instance, those ending in tton. Hall, had he lived 
long enough, might have retorted on Milton his own 


or his 


* Manliest, resolutes^, hreasi, 
As the Diagnetick hanW iron draws," 

•• What moves thy inquisition t 
Know’st thou not that my rising is thy fall, 
And my promotion thy destruction 1" 


With the playful controversial wit of the day he would have 
hinted that too much est-est is as fatal to a blank-verse as 
to a bishop, and that danger was often incurred by those 
who too eagerly shunntd it. Nay, he might even have found 
an echo almost tallying with his own in 


** To begirt the almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging," 

a pun worthy of Milton’s worst prose. Or he might have 
twitted him with *‘a r^^uent king who seeks*^ As for the sh 
sound, a poet could hardly have found It ungra.:ious to his 
ear who wrote, 


or again, 


" OnasAing for angnisA and despite and sAame, 


"'llien bursting forth 
AfresA with conscious terrors vex me round 
That rest or intermianbn none I find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Qrim Death, my son." 
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And if Milton disliked the ch sound, he gave his ears 
unnecessary pain by verses such as these— 

** Straight couches close; then, rising, changes oft 
His coucAont wato/i, as one who cAose his gronmi ;" 

Still more by such a juxtaposition as “ matchless chief.’** 

The truth is, that Milton was a harmonist rather than a 
melodist There are, no doubt, some exquisite melodies (like 
Sabrina Fair") among his earlier poems, as could hardly 
fail to be the case in an age which produced or trained the 
authors of our best English glees, as ravishing in their 
instinctive felicity as the songs of our dramatists, but he also 
showed from the first that larger style which was to be his 
I^culiar distinction. The strain heard in the “ Nativity Ode,*' 
in the “ Solemn Music,** and in ** Lycidas,*’ is of a higher mood, 
as regards metrical construction, than anything that had 
thrilled the English ear before, giving no uncertain augury of 
him who was to show what sonorous metal lay silent till 
he touched the keys in the epical organ-pipes of our various 
language, that have never since felt the strain of such prevail¬ 
ing breath. It was in the larger movements of metre that 
"Milton was great and originaL 1 have spoken elsewhere of 
Spenser's fondness for dilatation as respects thoughts and images. 
In Milton it "extends to the language also, and often to the 


* Mx. MasBon goes so fiu' as to conceive it possible that Milton may have 
eommitted the vulgarism of leaving a % out of “ for ease of sound." 

Yet the poet could bear hoas^at and—one stares and gasps at it— doat’dat. 
There is, by the way, a familiar passage in which the cA sound predom¬ 
inates, not without a touch of ah, iq a single couplet 


So 

and perhaps 


*^CBn any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
breathe such divine enchanting ravlrhiiient 7 “ 

** Blotches and blalns must all his flesh finlioss," 

• " I see hts tents 

Pitched about Sechera” 


might be added. 


562 
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single words of which a period is composed. He loved phrases 
of towering port, in which every member dilated stands like 
TenerifTe or Atlas. In those poems and passages that st^p 
him great, the verses do not dance interweaving to soft Lydian 
airs, but march rather with resounding tread and clang of 
martial music. It is true that he is cunning in alliterations, so 
scattering them that they tell in his orchestra without being 
obvious, but it is in the more scientific region of open-voweled 
assonances which seem to proffer rhyme and yet withhold it 
(rhyme-wraiths one might call them), that he is an artist 
and a master. He oven sometimes introduces rhyme with 
misleading intervals between and unobvioiisly in his 
blank-verse:— 

“ There rest, if any rest can harbour fAers / 

And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 

Cktnsult how we may henceforth most offen/1 
Out enemy, oux own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain firom hope, 

If not, what resolution fium despair.'’* 

There is one almost perfect quatrain — 

“ Before thy fellows, ambitions to win 
From mo some plume, that thy success may show 
l)estraction to the resL This pause between 
(Unanswered lest thou boost) to let Ibee know;" 

and another hardly less so, of a rhyme and an assonance— 

• r 

“ If once they hear that voice, their livdlest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assanlte." 


* I think Coleridge's nice ear wenld have blamed the near n ess of enemy 
and calamity in this passage. Mr. Masson leayes out t^ie comma after If 
not, the pause of which is needful, I think, to the sense, and oertrinly to 
keep not a little farther apart from what (** teach each I 
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There can be little doubt that the rhymes in the first passage 
cited were intentional, and perhaps they were so in the others ; 
but Milton’s ear has tolerated not a few perfectly rhyming 
coilt)lets, and others in which the assonance almost becomes 
rhyme, certainly a fault in blank-verse :— 

** From the Asian Kings (and Fartluan among these), 

From India and the Golden Chersonese 

“That soon,refreshed him vrearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if aught hunger, had impaired 

**And will alike be punished, whether thou 
Keign or reign not, though to that gentle brow 

“Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what is in destroying, other joy," 

“Shall all be Paradise, for happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days 

** This my long sufferance and iny day of grace 
They who neglect and scorn shall never taste 

“ So far remote with diminution seen, 

First in his East the glorious lamp was seen.’’* 

Xhese examples (and others might be adduced) serve to 
show that Milton’s ear was too busy about the larger intexests 
of his measures to be always careful of the lesser. He 
was a strategist rather than a drill-seigeant in verse^ capable, 
beyond any other English poet, of putting great masses 
-through the most complicated evolutions without clash or 
confusion, but he was not curious that every foot should be 
at the same'angle. In reading “Paradise Lost” one has a 
feeling of vastness. You doa^ under an illimitable sky, brimmed 
with sunshine or hung with constellations; the abysses of space 
are about you; you hear the cadenced surges of an unseen 
ocean; thunders mutter round the horizon; and if the scene 
change, it is with an elemental movement like the shifting 
of mighty winds. His imagination seldom condenses^ like 

• “ Firat in hia East’* la not soothing to the ear. 
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Shakespear^s, in the kindling flash of a single epithet, but loves 
better to diffuse itself. Witness his descriptions, wherein he 
seems to circle like an eagle bathing in the blue streams of air, 
controlling with his eye broad sweeps of champaign or of sea, 
and rarely fulmining in the sudden swoop of intenser expression. 
He was fonder of the vague, perhaps 1 should rather say the 
indefinite, where more is meant than meets the ear, than any 
other of our poets. He loved epithets (like old and fai^ that 
suggest great reaches, whether of space or time. This bias 
shows itself already in his earlier poems, as where he hears 

“ The/ar off curfew sound 
Over M)nio wid^waieroA shore,” 

or where he fancies the shores* and sounding seas washing 
Lycidas far away; but it reaches its climax in the Paradise 
Lost.” He produces his effects by dilating our imaginations 
with an impalpable hint rather than by concentrating them upon 
too precise particulars. Thus in a famous comparison of his, 
the fleet has no definite port, but plies stemming nightly toward 
the pole in a wide ocean of conjecture. He generalises always 
instead of specifying—the true secret of the ideal treatment in 
which he is without peer, and, though everwhere grandiose, he 
is never turgid. Tasso begins finely with 

Ghiama gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne < 

II rauco euon della tartarea tromba ; 

T^man le epaziose atre caveme 

E r aer oieco a quel rumcr rimbomba," 

but soon spoils *all by condescending to definite 'comparisons 
with thunder and intestinal convulsions of the earth ; in other 
words^ he is unwary enough to give us a standard of measure¬ 
ment, and the moment you furnish Imagination with a yard^ 
stick she abdicates in favour of her statistical poor-relation^ 
Commonplace. Milton, with this passage in his memory, is too 

* There seems to be something wrong in this word sAores. Dl^ HUtoa 
mltesAoaisf 
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wise to hamper himself with any statement for which he can he 
brought to book, but wTaps himself in a mist of looming 
inc^finiteness; 

■' He called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of bell resounded." 

thus amplifying more nobly by abstention from his usual 
method of prolonged evolution. No caverns, however spacious, 
will serve his turn, because they have limits. He could practise 
this self-denial when his artistic sense found it needful, whether 
for variety of verse or for the greater intensity of effect to be 
gained by abruptness. His more elaborate passages have the 
multitudinous roll of thunder, dying away to gather a sullen 
force again from its own reverberations, but he knew that the 
attention is recalled and arrested by those claps that stop short 
without echo and leave us listening. There are no such vistas 
and avenues of*verse as his. In reading the Paradise Lost ” 
one has a feeling of spaciousness such as no other poet gives. 
Milton’s respect for himself and for his own mind and its move¬ 
ments rises well-nigh to veneration. He prepares the way for 
his thought and spreads on the ground before the sacred feet of 
^hi^ verse tapestries inwoven with figures of mythology and 
romance. There is no such unfailing dignity as his. Observe 
at what a reverent distance he begins when he is about to speak 
of himself, as at the beginning of the Third Book and the 
Seventh. His sustained strength is especially felt in his 
beginnings. He seems always to start full-sail; the'wind and 
tide always serve ; there is never any fluttering of the canvas. 
In this he offers a striking contrast with Wordsworth, who has 
to go through with a greal deal of before he gets 

under way. And though, in the didactic parts of “ Paradise 
Lost,” the wind dies away sometimes, there is a long swell that 
will not let us forget it, and ever and anon some eminent verse 
lifts its long ridge above its tamer peers heaped with stormy 
memories. And the poem never becomes incoherent; we fee] 
all through it, as in the symphonies of Beethoven, a great 
cohtfolling reason in whose-safe conduct we trust implicity. 
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Mr. Masson’s discussions of Milton’s English are, it seems to 
me, for the most part unsatisfactory. He occupies some ten 
pages, for example, with a history of the genitival form|^/r, 
which adds nothing to our previous knowledge on the subject, 
and which has no relation to Milton except for its bearing on 
the authorship of some verses attributed to him against the 
most overwhelming internal evidence to the contrary. Mr. 
Masson is altogether too resolute to find traces of what he calls 
oddly enough **recollectiveness of Latin constructions” in 
Milton, and scents them sometimes in what would seem to the 
uninstructed reader very idiomatic English. More than once, 
at least, he has fancied them by misunderstanding the passage 
in which they seem to occur. Thus, in Paradise Lost,” xi., 
520, 521, 

" Therefore so abject is their punishment, 

Disfiguring not God’s likeness hut their ^vn," 

has no analogy with eorum deformantiumy for the context shows 
that it is the punishment which disfigures. Indeed, Mr. Masson 
so often finds constructions difficult, ellipses strange, and words 
needing annotation that are common to all poetry, nay, some¬ 
times to all English, that his notes seem not seldom to have 
been written by a foreigner. On this passage in ” Comus * 

I do not think my sister so to seek • 

Or so unprincipled in virtue’s book 

And the sweet peace that virtue bosoms ever 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(|7ot being in danger, as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm*^oughts,” 

Mr. Masson tells us, that in very strict construction, not being 
would cling to want as its substantive ; but the phrase passes 
for the Latin ablative absolute^” So on the words forUitdHtig 
nighty ** i,e,, anticipating. Forestall is literally to anticipate the 
market by purchasing goods before they are brought to the 
stall.” In the verse^ * 

** Thon hast immanaded while Heaven sees good,” 
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be explains that ” wMh here has the sense of so long But 
Mr. Masson's notes on the language are his weakest. He is 
careful to tell us, for example, “ that there are instances of the 
US* of shine as a substantive in Spenser, Ben Jonson, and other 
poets.” It is but another way of spelling sheen^ and if Mr. 
Masson never heard a shoeblack in the street say, Shall I 
give you a shine, sir ? ” his experience has been singular.**^ His 
notes in general are very good (though too long). Those on 
the astronor&y of Milton are particularly valuable. I think he 
is sometimes a little too scornful of parallel passages,t for if 
there is one thing more striking than another in this poet, it is 
that his great and original imagination was almost wholly 
nourished by books, perhaps I should rather say set in motion 
by them. It is wonderful how, from the most withered and 
juiceless hint gathered in his reading, his grand images rise like 
an exhalation; how from the most battered old lamp caught in 
that huge drag-net with which he swept the waters of learning, 

* Bat his etymological notes are .worse. For example, recreant, 
renouncing the &ith, from the old French rccrotre, which again is from the 
medueval Latin recrtdere, to * believe back,* or apostatise.’* This is pure 
fancy. The word has no such meaning in either language. He derives 
serenate from sera, and says thatparfe means treaty, negotiation, though it 
ig the same word as parleyt had the same meanings, and was commonly 
pronounced like It, as in Marlowe's 

“ What, shall we pgrle with this Christian f" 

It certainly never meant treaty, though it may have meant negeitaiion. 
When it dH it implied the meeting face to face of the principals. On the 
' verses, 

*'And some flowers and some bays 
For thy hearse to strew the ways,” 

he has a note to tell us that hearse is not to be taken *‘ in our sense of a 
carriage for the dead, but in the older sense of a tomb or firamework over a 
tomb,** though the obvious meaning is “ to strew the ways for thy hearse." 
How could one do that for a tomb or the framework over it I 
t A passage from Dante (iVsmo, xL 96*105), with its reference to 
Aristotle, would have given him the meaning of Nature taught art," 
whkih sqMbs to^usile him. A study of Dante and of his earlier commen- 
taton would also have been of great servioe in the sstronowiiod notes. 
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he could conjure a tall genius to build his palaces. Whatever 
he touches swells and towers. That wonderful passage in 
“ Comus ” of the airy tongues, perhaps the most imaginative in 
suggestion he ever wrote, was conjured out of a dry sentenc# in 
Purchas’s abstract of Marco Pola Such examples help us to 
understand the poet. When I find that Sir Thomas Browne 
had said before Milton, that Adam “ was the wisest of all men 
sincel I am glad to find this link between the ix\pst profound 
and the most stately imagination of that age. Such parallels 
sometimes give a hint also of the historical development of our 
poetry, of its apostolical succession, so to speak. Every one has 
noticed Milton’s fondness of sonorous proper names, which have 
not only an acquired imaginative value by association, and so 
serve to awaken our poetic sensibilities, but have likewise a 
merely musical significance. This he probably caught from 
Marlowe, traces of whom are frequent in him. There is 
certainly something of what afterwards came* to be called 
Miltonic in more than one passage of “ Tamburlaine,” a play in 
which gigantic force seems struggling from the block, as in 
Michel Angelo’s “ Dawn.” 

Mr. Masson’s remarks on the versification of Milton are, in 
the main, judicious, but when he ventures on particulars, one 
cannot always agree with him. He seems to understand thit 
our prosody is accentual merely, and yet, when he comes to 
what he calls variations^ he talks of the substitution of the 
Trochee, the Pyrrhic, or the Spondee, for the regular Iambus, 
or of the Anapmst, the Dactyl, the Tribrach, etc., for the same.” 
This is always misleading. The shift of the accent in what Mr. 
Masson calls “dissyllabic variations” is commonato all penta¬ 
meter verse, and, in the other case, most of the words cited as 
trisyllables either were not so in Milton’s day,* or were so or 
not at choice of the poet, according to their place in the verse* 

There is not an elision of Milton’s without precedent in the 

% 

* Almost every comhinatlon of two vowels might in those days he a 
diphthong or not, at will. Milton’s practice of elision was confirmed and 
> sometimes (perhaps) modified by his study of the Italians, with whose’ 
usage ill tliis respect he closely conforms. 
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dramatists from whom he learned to write blank-verse. Milton 
was a greater metrist than any of them, except Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and he employed the elision (or the slur) oftener 
thin they to give a faint undulation or retardation to his verse, 
only because his epic form demanded it more for variety's sake. 
How Milton would have read them, is another question. He 
certainly often marked them by an apostrophe in his manu¬ 
scripts. He doubtless composed according to quantity, so far 
as that is possible in English, and as Cowper somewhat 
extravagantly says, “gives almost as many proofs of it in his 
* Paradise Lost' as there are lines in the poem.”* But when 
Mr. Masson tells us that 


" Self-fed and aelf-consumed; if tbie fall,” 
and 

** Dwells in all Heaven charity so rare,” 
are “ only nine syllables,” and that in 

Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream,” 

“ either the third foot must be read as an anapast or the word 
hugest must be pronounced as one syllable, hugest" I think 
Milton would have invoked the soul of Sir John Cheek. Of 
course Milton read it 

• “ Created hiige.st that swim th’ ocean-stream,” 

just as he wrote (if we may trust Mr. Masson’s fac-simile) 
llhus sang the uncouth swain to th’ oaks and rills,” 
a verse in which both hiatus and elision occur precisely as in 
the Italian poets.f “ Gest that swim ” would be rather a knotty 
anapmt^ an insupportable foot indeed! And why is even 
hugest worse^than Shakespeare’s 

** YouTig'H follower of thy drum f" 

In the same way he says of 

** For we have also our evening aud oUr mom,” 


* Letter to Rev. W. bagot, 4th January 1791. 


t So Dante: 
Bo Donne 


** Ma saplenisa e amore e vfrtiite.” 

** Simony and sodomy in ctauKlimen's liven.* 
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that “ the metre of this line is irregular,” and of the rapidly fine 
** Came flying and in mid-air aloud thus cried/' 
that it is “a line of unusual metre.” Why more unusual than 
« Aa being the contrary to his high will f " 

What would Mr. Masson say to these three verses from 
Dekkar ?— 

" And knowing so much, 1 muse thou art so poor 
" 1 fan away the dust^ging in mine eyes ; ** 

*' Flowing o’er with court news only of you and them.” 

All such participles (where no consonant divided the vowels) 
were normally of one s> liable, permissibly of two.* If Mr. 
Masson had studied the poets who preceded Milton as he has 
studied he would never have said that the verse, 

*' Not this rock only; his onmipresence fills,” 

was “peculiar as having a distinct syllable of over-measure.* 
He retains Milton’s spelling of hunderd without perceiving the 
metrical reason for it, that d^ /, by py etc, followed by I or r, 
might be either of two or of three syllables. In Marlowe we 
find it both ways in two consecutive verses 

A hundred [hunderedj and fifty thousand horse, , 

Two hundred thousand foot, brave men-at-arms. ”t 

Mr. Masson is especially puzzled by verses endipg |n one or 
more unaccented syllables, and even argues in his introduction 
that some of them might be reckoned Alexandrines. He cites 

* Mr. Masson is evidently not very fiamiliar at first hand with the 
versification to which^ Milton’s youthful ear had been traiined, but seems 
to have learned something from Abbott’s Shakespearian Oramnar in the 
interval between writing his notes and his introduction. Walker's 
Shahespeardt Versification would have been a great help to him in 
default of original knowledge. ^ 

t Milton has a verse in “ Comas ” where the s is elided from tlie wotd 
sister by its preceding a vowel:— 

** Heaven keep my sister I again, again, and new 1 ** 

This would have lieen impossible before a consonant. 
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some lines of Spenser as confirming liis theory, forgetting that 
rhyme wholly changes the conditions of the case by throwing 
tt^ accent (appreciably even now, but more emphatically in 
Spenser's day) on the last syllable. 

A spirit and judgment equal or auperior/* 

he calls “ a remarkably anomalous line, consisting of twelve or 
even thirteen syllables.” Surely Milton's ear would never have 
tolerated a dissyllabic spirit ” in such a position. The word 
was then more commonly of one syllable, though it might be 
two, and was accordingly spelt spreet (still surviving in spriU\ 
^rii^ and even spirt^ as Milton himself spells it in one of Mr. 
Masson's fac>similes.* Shakespeare, in the verse 

" Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. ” 

uses the word admirably well in a position where it cetnnoi have 
a metrical value of more than one syllable, while it gives a 
dancing movement to the verse in keeping with the sense. Our 
old metrists were careful of elasticity, a quality which modern 
verse has lost in proportion as our language has stiffened into 
uniformity under the benumbing fingers of pedants. 

This discussion of the value of syllables is not so trifling as it 
seems. A great deal of nonsense has been written about 
imperfect measures in Shakespeare and of the admirable 
dramatic dflect produced by filling up the gaps of missing 
syllables with pauses or prolongations of the voice in reading. 
In rapid, abrupt, and passionate dialogue this is possible, but in 
passages of continuously level speech it is barbarously absurd. 
1 do not believe that any of our old dramatists has knowingly 
left us a single imperfect verse. Seeing in what a hap-hazard 
way and in how mutilated a form their plays have mostly 
reached us, we should attribute such faults (as a geologist would 
call them) to anything rather than to the deliberate design of the 
poets. Jdarlowe and Shakespeare, the two best metrists among 
them, have given us a standard by which to measure what 
licenses they took in versification—the one in his translations, 
* 80 qm^siul iipiirto in Italian, wperit and In Old Ftsoch. 
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the other in his poems. The unmanageable verses in Milton 
are very few, and all of them occur in works printed after 
his blindness had lessened the chances of supervision apd 
increased those of error. There are only two, indeed, which 
seem to me wholly indigestible as they stand. These are, 


and 


" Burnt after them to the bottomless pit,’* 

** With them from bliss to the bottomless deep.’ 


This certainly looks like a case where a word had dropped out 
or had been stricken out by some proof-reader who limited the 
number of syllables in a pentameter verse by that of his 
finger-ends. Mr. Masson notices only the first of these lines, 
and says that to make it regular by accenting the word boUomr 
less on the second syllable would be ** too horrible.” Certainly 
not, if Milton so accented it, any more than blasfhimous and 
twenty more which sound oddly to us now. However that may 
be, Milton could not have intended to close not only a period, 
but a paragraph also, with an unmusical verse, and in the only 
other passage where the word occurs it is accented as now on 
the first syllable : 

With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell.” 


As bottom is a word which, like bosom and besom, may be 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic according to circumstances, 1 am 
persuaded that the last passage quoted (and all three refer to 
the same event) gives us the word wanting in the two others, 
and that Milton wrote, or meant to write. 


" Burnt after them down to the bottomless pit,” 

which leaves in the verse precisely the kind of ripple that 
Milton liked best.* 

* Milton, however, would not have balked at (!i>* boUmieas any more 
than Drayton at th* r^ecUd or Donne at th* aea. Mr. Alasson does not 
seem to ondentand this elision, ter he corrects C tk* mub2 the midat. 
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Much of what Mr. Masson says in his Introduction of the 
way in which the verses of Milton should be read is judicions 
enough, though some of the examples he gives, of the 
“Comicality” which would ensue from compressing every 
verse into an exact measure of ten syllables, are based on a 
surprising ignorance of the laws which guided our poets just 
^ before and during Milton’s time in the structure of their verses. 
Thus he seems to think that a strict scansion would require us 
in the verses. 

So he with difficulty and labour hard,” 
and 

“ Carnation, pnrple, azure, or specked with gold," 

to pronounce diffikty and purp. Though Mr. Masson talks of 
“slurs and elisions,” his ear would seem somewhat insensible to 
their exact nature or office. His diffikty supposes a hiatus 
where none is intended, and his making purpU of one syllable 
wrecks the whole verse, the real slur in the latter case being an 
iusure or,* When he asks whether Milton required “these 
pronunciations in his verse,” no positive answer can be given, 
but I very much doubt whether he would have thought that 
some of the lines Mr. Masson cites “remain perfectly good 
blank verse even with the most leisurely natural enunciation of 

* thb spare syllable,” and I am sure he would have stared if told 
that “the number of accents” in a pentameter verse was 
“variable.” tt may be doubted whether elisions and compres- 
sions which would be thought in bad taste or even vulgar now 
were more abhorrent to the ear of Milton’s generation than to a 

• cultivated Italian would be the hearing Dante read as prose. 
After all, whatiMr. Masson says may be reduced to the infallible 
axiom that poetry should be read as poetry. 

Mr. Masson seems to be right in his mmn principles, but the 
examples he quotes make one doubt whether be knows what a 

■nd takes pains to mention it in a note. He might better have restored 
the IS in where it la no contraction, bat merely indicates the pronun- 
dation, oa 0 ’ to 4 ^ and on. 

* Bxaoily onaldgooa to that in (reomrer when it is shortened to two 
ayllBhlea. 
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verse is. For example, he thinks it would be a **hoiTor,* if is 
the verse 

" That invincible Samson far renowned," 

0 ^ 

we should lay the stress on the first syllable of iiwinciblt. It is 
hard to see why this should be worse than cSm/entich or rhnm- 
sirance or successor or incdmpatible (the three latter used by the 
correct Daniel), or why Mr. Masson should clap an accent on '' 
surfdce merely because it comes at the end of a verse, and 
deny it to invincible. If one read the verse just cited with those 
that go with it, he will find that the accent must come on the 
first syllable of invincible or else the whole passage becomes 
choas.* Should we refuse to say obleeged with Pope because 
the fashion has changed i From its apparently greater freedom 
in skilful hands, blank verse gives more scope to sciolistic 
theorising and dogmatism than the rhyming pentameter coup¬ 
let, but it is safe to say that no verse is good in the one that 
would not be good in the other when handled by a master like 
Dryden. Milton, like other great poets, wrote some bad verses, 
and it is wiser to confess that they are so than to conjure up 
soiaS unimaginable reason why the reader should accept them 
as the better for their badness. Such a bad verse is 

■ I 

Rocks, caves, lakes,/ens, bogs, dens and shapes of death," 

which might be cited to illustrate Pope’s 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 

Milton cannot certainly be taxed with any partiality fer low 
words. He rather loved them tall, as the Prussian King loved 
men to be six feet J^igh in their stockings, and fit to go into the 
grenadiers. He loved them as much for their music as for. 
their meaning->perhaps more. His style, therefore, when it 

* Milton himself has innisible, for we cannot euppose him guilty of ■ . 
verse like 

“Shoots Invisible virtue ever to the deep,” 

while, if read rightly, it has just one of those sweeping eliskma that ho 
loved. 
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has to deal with commoner things, is apt to grow a little 
cumbrous and unwieldy. A Persian poet says that when the 
would boast he boasts of catching mice at the edge of a 
hole. Shakespeare would have understood this. Milton would 
have made him talk like an eagle. His influence is not to 
be left out of account as partially contributing to that decline 
toward poetic diction which was already beginning ere he died. 
If it would not be fair to say that he is the most artistic, he may 
be called in the highest sense the most scientific of our poets. 
If to Spenser younger poets have gone to be sung to, they have 
sat at the feet of Milton to be taught. Our language has no 
finer poem than Samson Agonistes,” if any so fine in the 
quality of austere dignity or in the skill with which the poet’s 
personal experience is generalised into a classic tragedy. 

Gentle as Milton’s earlier portraits would seem to show him, 
he had in him by nature, or bred into him by fate, something of 
the haughty and defiant self-assertion of Dante and Michel 
Angelo. In no other English author is the man so large a part 
of his works. Milton’s haughty conception of himself enters 
into all he says and does. Always the necessity of this one man 
became that of the whole human race for the moment There 
were no walls so sacred but must go to the ground when he 
wanted elbow-room ; and he wanted a great deal. Did Mary 
Powell, the q^valiei's daughter, find the abode of a Roundhead 
schoolmaster incompatible and leave it, forthwith the cry of the 
universe was for an easier dissolution of the marriage covenant 
If he is blind, it is with the excess of light, it is a divine 
' partiality, an overshadowing with angels’ wings. Phincus and 
Teiresias are* admitted among the prophets because they, too, 
had lost their sight, and the blindness of Homer is of more 
account than his Iliad, After writing in rhyme till he was past 
fifty, he finds it unsuitable for his epic, and it at once becomes 
**the invention of a barbarous age to set off wretched matter 
and lame metre.” If the structure of his mind be undramatiq 
why,' then, the English drama is naught, learned Jonson, 
sweetest Shakespeare, and the rest notwithstanding, and he will 
compose a tragedy on a Greek model with the blinded Samson 
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for its hero, and he will compose it partly in rhyme. Plainly he 
belongs to the intenser kind of men whose yesterdays are in no 
way responsible for their to*morrows. And this makes ^im" 
perennially interesting even to those who hate his politics, 
despise his Socinianism, and find his greatest poem a bore. A 
new edition of his poems is always welcome, for, as he is really 
great, he presents a fresh side to each new student, and Mr. 
Majson, in his three handsome volumes, has given us, with 
much that is superfluous and even erroneous, much more that 
is a solid and permanent acquisition to our knowledge. 

It results from the almost scornful withdrawal of Milton into 
the fortress of his absolute personality that no great poet is so 
uniformly self-conscious as he. We should say of Shakespeare 
that he had the power of transforming himself into everything ; 
of Milton, that he had that of transforming everything into him¬ 
self. Dante is individual rather than self-conscious, and he, the 
cast-iron man, grows pliable as a field of grain at the breath of 
Beatrice, and flows away in waves of sunshine. But Milton 
never lets himself go for a moment. As other poets are 
possessed by their theme, so is he r^^-possessed, his great 
theme being John Milton, and his great duty that of interpreter 
between him and the world. 1 say it with all respect, for he 
was well worthy translation, and it is out of Hebrew that the 
version is made. Pope says he makes God the Father reason 
** like a school-divine.” The criticism is witty, but inaccurate. 
He makes Deity a mouthpiece for his present theology, and had 
the poem been written a few years later, the Almighty would 
have become more heterodox. Since Dante, no om. had stood 
on these visiting terms with heaven. 

Now it is precisely this audacity of self-reliance, I suspect, 
which goes far toward making the sublime, and which, falling 
by a hairis-breadth short thereof, makes the ridiculous. Puri¬ 
tanism showed both the strength and weakness of its prophetic 
nurture; enough of the latter to be scoffed out of England by 
the very men it had conquered in the field, enough of the former 
to intrench itself in three or four immortal memories. It has 
left an abiding mark in politics and religion, but its great 
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monuments are the prose of Bunyan and the verse of MiUon. 
It is a high inspiration to be the neighbour of great events ; to 
have been a partaker in them, and to have seen noble purposes 
by*their own self-conhdcnce become the very means of ignoble 
ends, if it do not wholly depress, may kindle a passion of regret 
deepening the song which dares not tell the reason of its 
sorrow. The grand loneliness of Milton in his latter years, 
while it makes him the most impressive figure in our literary 
history, is reflected also in his maturer poems by a sublime 
independence of human sympathy like that with which 
mountains fascinate and rebuff us. But it is idle to talk of 
the loneliness of one the habitual companions of whose mind 
were the Past and Future. I always seem to see him 
leaning in his blindness a hand on the shoulder of each, 
sure that the one will guaid the song which the other had 
inspired. 
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A GENERATION has now passed away since Wordsworth 
was laid with the family in the churchyard at Grasmere.* 
Perhaps it is hardly yet time to take a perfectly impartial 
measure of his value as a poet. To do this is especially hard 
for those who are old 4mough to remember the last shot which 
the foe was sullenly firing in that long war of critics which 
began when he published his manifesto as Pretender, and 
which came to a pause rather than end when they flung up 
their caps with the rest at his final coronation. * Something of 
the intensity of the odium theologtcum (if indeed the astheiicum 
be not in these days the more bitter of the two) entered into 
the conflict. The Wordsworthians were a sect, who, if they 
had the enthusiasm, had also not a little of the exclusiveness 
and partiality to which sects are liable. The verses of the 
master had for them the virtue ot religious canticles stimulant 
ot zeal and not amenable to the ordinary tests of cold-blooded 
criticism. Like the hymns of the Huguenots and Covenanters, 
they were songs of battle no less than of worships and the 
combined ardours of conviction and conflict lent them a fire that 
was not naturally their own. As we read them now, that 
virtue of the moment is gone out of them, and whatever of 
Dr. Wattsiness*there is gives us a slight shock of disenchant¬ 
ment. It is something like the difference between the 
seillaiso sung by armed propagandists on the edge of battle, or 

^ I pay many little vlaita to the family In the churchyard el Gru^' 
mere," writes James Dixon (an old servant of Wordsworth) to Ccabk 
Robinson, with a simple, one might almost say canine, .pathos, thirteen 
years after his master’s death. Wordsworth was always considerate and 
kind with his servants, Boblnsan tells ua 
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by Brissotins in the tumbrel, and the words of it read coolly in 
the closet, or recited with the factitious frenzy of Thdr^se. It 
w|s natural in the early days of Wordsworth's career to dwell 
most fondly on those profounder qualities to appreciate which 
settled in some sort the measure of a man’s right to judge of 
poetry at all. But now we must admit the shortcomings, the 
failures, the defects, as no less essential elements in forming a 
sound judgment as to whether the seer and artist were so 
united in him as to justify the claim first put in by himself and 
afterwards maintained by liis sect to a place beside the few 
great poets who exalt men's minds, and give a right direction 
and safe outlet to their passions through the imagination, while 
insensibly helping them toward balance of character and 
serenity of judgment by stimulating their sense of proportion, 
form, and the nice adjustment of means to ends. In none of 
our poets has the constant propulsion of an unbending will, and 
the concentration of exclusive, if 1 must not say somewhat 
narrow, sympathies done so much to make the original endow¬ 
ment of nature effective, and in none, accordingly, does the 
biography throw so much light on the works, nor enter so largely 
into their composition as an element whether of power or of 
weakness. Wordsworth never saw, and I think never wished 
to see, beyond the limits of his own consciousness and exper¬ 
ience. He ^rly conceived himself to be, and through life was 
confirmed by circumstances in the faith that he was, a “dedi¬ 
cated spint,"* ** a state of mind likely to further an intense, but at 
the same time one-sided, development of the intellectual powers. 
The solitude in which the greater part of his mature life was 
passed, while it doubtless ministered to the passionate intensity 
of bis musings upon man and nature, was, it may be suspected, 

* In the “Frdnde” he attributes this consecration to a sunrise seen 
(daring a cdlege vacation) as he walked homeward from some village 
ftetlval where he had danced all night:— 

** My heart wasiuU; I made no vows, but vows 
•Were then made for me; bond unkrown to me 
Waa given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A defeated 8iilrit.''^Book tf. 
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harmful to him as an artist, by depriving him of any standard ol 
proportion outside himself by which to test the comparative 
value of his thoughts, and by rendering him more and more 
incapable of that urbanity of mind which could be gained oifiy 
by commerce with men more nearly on his own level, and which 
gives tone without lessening individuality. Wordsworth never 
quite saw the distinction between the eccentric and the original. 
For what we call originality seems not so much anything 
peculiar, much less anything odd, but that quality in a man 
which touches human nature at most points of its circumference, 
which reinvigorates the consciousness of our own powers 
by recalling and confirming our own unvalued sensations 
and perceptions, give^ classic shape to our own amorphous 
imaginings, and adequate utterance to our own stammering 
conceptions or emotions. The poet’s office is to be a Voice, 
not of one crying in the wilderness to a knot of already mag* 
netised acolytes, but singing amid the throng of men and lifting 
their common aspirations and sympathies (so first clearly 
revealed to themselves) on the wings of his song to a purer 
ether and a wider reach of view. We cannot, if we would, read 
the poetry ot Wordsworth as mere poetry ; at every other page 
we find ourselves entangled in a problem of aesthetics. The 
world-old question ot matter and form, of whether nectar is of 
precisely the same flavour when served to us from a Grecian 
chalice or from any jug of ruder pottery, comes up' for decision 
anew. The Teutonic nature has always shown a sturdy pref¬ 
erence of the solid bone with a marrow of nutritious moral to 
any shadow of the same bn the flowing minor of senses 
Wordsworth never lets us long forget the deeply rooted stock 
from which he sprang —tnen ben dH iui» 

William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in 
Cumberland on the 7th of April 1770^ the second of five 
children. His father was John Wordsworth, an attomey-at* 
law, and agent of Sir James Lowther, afterwards first Earl of 
Lonsdale. His mother was Anne Cookson, the darghter of a 
mercer in Penrith. His paternal ancestors had been settled 
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immemorially at Penistonc in Yorkshire, whence his grandfather 
had emigrated to Westmoreland. His mother, a woman of 
piety and wisdom, died in March 1778, being then in her 
thirty-second year. His father, who never entirely cast off the 
■ depression occasioned by her death, survived her but five years, 
dying in December 1783, when William was not quite fourteen 
years old. 

The poet’s early childhood was passed partly at Cockermouth, 
and partly with his maternal grandfather at Penrith. His first 
teacher appears to have been Mrs. Anne Birkett, a kind of 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, who practised the memory of fa(r 
pupils, teaching them chiefly by rote, and nut endeavouring to 
cultivate their reasoning faculties, a process by which children 
are apt to be converted from natural logicians into impertinent 
sophists. Among his schoolmates here was Mary Hutchinson, 
who afterwards became his wife. 

In 1778 he*was sent to a school founded by Edwin Sandys, 
Archbishop of York, in the year 1585, at Hawkshead in 
Lancashire. Hawkshead is a small market-town in the vale of 
Esthwaite, about a third of a mile north-west of the lake. Here 
Wordsworth passed nine years, among a people of simple 
habits and scenery of a sweet and pastoral dignity. His 
earliest intimacies were with the mountains, lakes, and streams 
of his nativq district, and the associations with which his mind 
was stored during its most impressible period were noble and pure. 
The boys were boarded among the dames of the village, thus 
enjoying a freedom from scholastic restraints, which could be 
nothing but beneficial in a place where the temptations were 
only to sports that hardened the body, while they fostered a 
love of nature in the spirit and habits of observation in the 
mind. Wordsworth’s ordinary amusements here were hunting 
and fishing, rowing, skating, and long walks around the lake 
and among the hills, with an occasional scamper on horseback.* 
His life as a school-boy was favourable also to his poetic 
development^ in being identified with that of the people among 


* “Prelude,” Book il 
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whom he lived. Among men of simple habits, and where there 
are small diversities of condition, the feelings and passions are 
displayed with less restraint, and the young poet grew 
acquainted with that primal human basis of character where tfie 
Muse finds firm foothold, and to which he e^r afterward 
cleared his way through all the overlying drift of conven¬ 
tionalism. The dalesmen were a primitive and hardy race who 
kept alive the traditions and often the habits of a more 
picturesque time. A common level of interests and social 
standing fostered unconventional ways of thought and speech, 
and friendly human sympathies. Solitude induced reflection, a 
reliance of the mind on its own resources, and individuality of 
character. Where evi.i ybody knew e\ erybody, and everybody's 
father bad known everybody’s father,*the interest of man in man 
was not likely to become a matter of cold hearsay and distant 
report When death knocked at any door in the hamlet, there 
was an echo from every fireside, and a wedding dropt its 
white flowers at every threshold. There was not a grave in the 
churchyard but had its story; not a crag or glen or aged tree 
untouched with some ideal hue of legend. It was here that 
Wordsworth learned that homely humanity which gives such 
depth and sincerity to his poems. Travel, society, culture, 
nothing could obliterate the deep trace of that early traininjr 
which enables him to speak directly to the primitive instincts of 
man. He was apprenticed early to the difficult drt of being 
himself. 

At school he wrote some task-verses on subjects jnposed by 
the master, and also some voluntaries of his own, equally 
undistinguished by any peculiar merit. But be seems to 
, have made up his mind as early as in bis fourteenth year 
to become a poet* “ It is recorded,” says his biogiapher 
vaguely, ''that the poet’s father set him very early to leam 
portions of the best English poets by heart, so that at 

t is 

* ** I to the mnaes have been bound, 

These fourteen yeais, by Btraog indentudk" 

—idirt Bop (1796^ 
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early age he could repeat large portions of Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Spenser.”* 

The great event of Wordsworth’s school-days was the 
dfiath of his father, who left what may be called a 
hypothetical^ estate, consisting chiefly of claims upon the 
first Earl of Lonsdale, the payment of which, though their 
justice was acknowledged, that nobleman contrived in some 
unexplained way to elude so long as he lived. In October 
1787 he left school for St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
already, we are told, a fair Latin scholar, and had made some 
progress in mathematics. The earliest books we hear of his 
reading were Don Qu/xo/e^ Gil Blas^ Gullivef*s Travels^ and the 
TotU of a Tub; but at school he had also become familiar with 
the works of some English poets, particularly Goldsmith and 
Gray, of whose poems he had learned many by heart. What is 
more to the purpose, he had become, without knowing it, a 
lover of Nature in all her moods, and the same mental 
necessities of a solitary life which compel men to an interest 
in the transitory phenomena of scenery, had made him also 
studious of the movements of his own mind, and the mutual 
interaction and dependence of the external and internal universe. 

Doubtless his early orphanage was not without its effect in 
Confirming a character naturally impatient of control, and his 
mind, left to itself, clothed itself with an indigenous growth, 
whigh grewP fairly and freely, unstinted by the shadow of exotic 
plantations. It has become a truism, that lemarkable pet sons 
have remarkable mothers; but perhaps this is chiefly true of 
such as have made themselves distinguished by their industry, 
and by the* assiduous cultivation of faculties in themselves of 
only an average quality. It is rather to be noted how little is 
known of the parentage of men of the first magnitude, how often 
they seem in some sort foundlings, and bow early an apparently 
adverse destiny begins the culture of those who are to encounter 
and master great intellectual or spiritual experiences. 

* I fc hfaV this more than doubtful, for 1 find no traoea of the influence of 
•ny of these moeta in his earlier writings. Goldsmith was evidently his 
asodd In the **]>e8ciiptive Sketches ” and the “ Sveomg Walk.*’ 1 qMsk 
«f thMn esorigtnally printed. 
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Of his disposition as a child little is known, but that little is 
characteristic. He himself tells us thtit he was ** stiff, moody, 

' and of violent temper.” His mother said of him that he W|S 
the only one of her children about whom she felt any anxiety— 
for she was sure that he would be remarkable for #0od or evil. 
Once, in resen'mcnt at some fancied injury, he resolved to kill 
himself, but his heart failed him. 1 suspect that few boys of 
passionate temperament have escaped these momentary sugges¬ 
tions ot despairing helplessness. “On another occasion,” he 
says, “ while 1 was at my grandfather’s house at Penrith, along 
with my eldest brother Richard, we were whipping tops together 
in the long drawing-mom, on which the carpet was only laid 
down on particular occasions. The walls were hung round 
with family pictures, and I said to my brother, * Dare you strike 
your whip through that old lady’s petticoat?’ He replied, 

* No, I won’t.’ * Then,* said I, ‘ here goes,’ and I struck my 
lash through her hooped petticoat, for which, no dbubt, though 
1 have forgotten it, 1 was properly punished. But, possibly 
from some want ot judgment in punishments inflicted, I had 
become perverse and obstintate in defying chastisement, and 
rather proud of it than otherwise.” This last anecdote is as 
happily typical as a bit of Greek mythology which always 
prefigured the lives of heroes in the stories of their childhood. 
Just so do we find him afterward striking his jefiant lash 
through the hooped petticoat of the artificial style of poetryfand 
proudly unsubdued by the punishment of the Reviewers. 

Of his college life the chief record is to be foutid in “ The 
Prelude.” He did not distinguish himself as a scholar, and if 
his life had incidents, they were of that interio/kmd which 
rarely appear in biography, though they may be of controlling 
influence upon the life. He speaks of reading Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Milton while at Cambridge,* but no refieett^ 
from them is visible in his earliest published poem^, 

* '*Praliide,*' Book UL He stadied Italian also at kis; 

teacher, whose name waa Isola, had fwmerly tanght the poet Gray. It 
may be pretty certainly Inferred, however, that his flrnt eystematie 
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greater part of his vacations was spent in his native Lake- 
country, where his only sister, Dorothy, was the companion of 
hisj^ambles. She was a woman of large natural endowments, 
chiefly of the r^eptive kind, and had much to do with the 
formation and^tendency of the poet’s mind. It was she who 
called forth the shyer sensibilities of his nature, and taught an 
originally harsh and austere imagination to surround itself with 
fancy and feeling, as the rock fringes itself with a sun-spray 
of ferns. She was hi^ flrst public, and belonged to that class 
of propheticdly appreciative temperaments whose apparent 
office it is to cheer the early solitude of original mindS 
with messages from the future. Through the greater part 
of his life she continued to be a kind of poetical conscience 
to him. 

Wordsworth’s last college vacation was spent in a foot 
journey upon the Continent (1790). In January 1791 he took 
bis degree of and left Cambridge. During the summer of 
this year he visited Wales, and, after declining to enter upon 
holy orders under the plea that he was not of age for ordination, 
went over to France in November, and remained during the 
winter at Orleans. Here he became intimate with the 
republican General Beaupuis, with whose hopes and aspirations 
he ardently sympathised. In the spring of 1792 he was at 
Blois, and reamed thence to Orleans, which he Anally quitted 
in October for Paris. He remained here as long as he could 
with safety, and at the close of the year went back to England, 
thus, perhaps, escaping the fate which soon after overtook his 
friends the Brissotins. 

As hitherto*the life of Wordsworth may be called a fortunate 
one, not less so in the training and expansion of his faculties 
was this period of his stay in France. Born and reared in a 
country where the homely and familiar nestles confidingly 
amid the most savage and sublime forms of nature, be had 

cf EngllBh poetrjft was due to the copy of Aadereon’e BritiA Poefe, left 
With him by hht aoilor brother John on setting out for hJs last vpyege b 
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experienced whatever impulses the creative faculty caa receive 
from mountain and cloud and the voices of winds and water8» 
but he had known man only as an actor in fiieside histories and 
tragedies, for which the hamlet supplied an ample stage.* In 
France he first felt the authentic beat of a nation’s heart; he 
was a spectator at one of those dramas where the terribll 
footfall of the Eumenides is heard nearer and nearer in the 
pauses of the action ; and he saw man such as he can only be 
when he is vibrated by the orgasm of a national emotion. He 
sympathised with the hopes of France and of mankind deeply, 
as was fitting in a young man and a poet; and if his faith in 
the gregarious advancement of men was afterward shaken, he 
only held the more firmly by his belief in the individual, and 
his reverence for the human as something quite apart from the 
popular and above it. Wordsworth has been unwisely blamed, 
as if he had been recreant to the liberal instincts of his youth. 
But it was inevitable that a genius so regulated imd metrical as 
his, a mind which always compensated itself for its artistic 
radicalism by an involuntary leaning toward external respecta- 
bility, should recoil from whatever was convulsionary and 
destructive in politics, and above all in religion. He reads the 
poenjs of Wordsworth without understanding, who does not find 
in them the noblest incentives to faith in man and the grandeur ' 
of his destiny, founded always upon that personal dignity and 
virtue, the capacity for whose attainment alone makes universal 
liberty possible and assures its permanence. He was to make 
men better by opening to them the sources of an inalterable 
well-being; to make them free, in a sexiae higher than 
political, by ^showing them that these sources are within 
them, and that no contrivance of man can permanently 
emancipate narrow natures and depraved minds. His politics^ 
were always those of a poet, circling in the laiger orbit of 
causes and principles, careless of the transitory osdilatioa Jckf 
events. v 

The change in his point of view (if change there was) 
certainly was complete soon after his return frdfai France, ami 
was perhaps due in part to the influence of Burke. 
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** Wliilft ha [Burke] forawtnis, denounces* launches forth, 

Against all sjstemB built on abstract lights, 

Keen ridicule; the m^'esty proclaims 
Of institutes and laws hallowed by time; 

Dedares the vital power of social ties 
Endedxed by custom; and with high disd.un, 

Exploding upstart theory, insists 
Upon the allegiance to which men ate bom. 

. . . Could a youth, and one 

In ancient story versed, whose breast hath heaved 

Un^r the weight of classic eloquence, 

Sit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspired < ”* 

He had seen the French for a dozen years eagerly busy in 
tearing up whatever had roots in the past, replacing the vener- 
able trunks of tradition and orderly growth with liberty-poles, 
then striving vainly to piece together the fibres they had broken, 
and to reproduce aitificially that sense of permanence and con¬ 
tinuity which hs the main safeguard of vigorous self-conscious¬ 
ness in a nation. He became a Tory through intellectual 
conviction, retaining, 1 suspect, to the last, a certain radicalism 
of temperament and instinct. Haydon tells us that in 1809 
Sir George Beaumont said to him and Wilkie, ** Wordsworth 
may perhaps walk in ; if he do, I caution you both against his 
terrific demociatic notions;” and it must have been many 
years later that Wordsworth himself told Crabb Robinson, “ I 
have no respict whatever for Whigs, but I have a great deal of 
the Chartist in me.* In 1802, during his tour in Scotland, he 
travelled on Sundays as on the other days of the week.t He 
afterwards became a theoretical church-goer. “Wordsworth 
defended earnestly the Church establishment. He even said 
he would shed bis blood for it. Not was he disconcerted by a 

* ** Prelude,’' Book vii. Written before 1806, and referring to a still 
earlier date. “ Wordaworth went in powder, and with cocked hat under 
his ann, to the MarchioneBs of Stafford’s rout.’’—{Southey to Miss Barkw, 
May 1806.) 

t This was probably one reason for the long suppieaalon of Misa 
Wordaworth’a jcfttmol, whioh ahe had evidently prepared for pnbUcatioB 
aa eaity as 1806w 
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laugh raised against him on account of his having confessed 
that he knew not when he bad been in a church in his own 
country. * All our ministers are so vile,’ said he. The mischief 
of allowing the clergy to depend on the caprice of the 
multitude he thought more than outweighed all the evils of im 
establishment.”* * 

In December 1792 Wordsworth had returned to England, 
and in the following year published '^Descriptive Sketches” and 
the " Evening Walk.” He did this, as he says in one of bis 
letters, to show that, although he had gained no honours at the 
University, he could do something. They met with no great 
success, and he afteuvard corrected them so much as to destroy 
all their interest as juvenile productions, without communi* 
eating to them any of the merits of maturity. In commenting, 
sixty years afterward, on a couplet in one of these poems— 

** And, fronting the bright west, the oak entwines 
Its darkening boughs and leaves in stronger lines *'— 

he says: "This is feebly and imperfectly expressed, but I 
recollect distinctly the very spot where this first struck me. 

. . . The moment was important in my poetical history; for I 
date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age 
or country, so far as I was acquainted with them,«and 1 made a 
resolution to supply in some degree the deficiency.” 

It is plain that Wordsworth’s memory was playing him a 
trick here, misled by that instinct (it may almost be called) of 
consistency which leads men first to desire that their lives 
should have been without break or seam, and t^en to believe 
that they have been such. The more distant ranges of perspec¬ 
tive are apt to run together in retrospection. How far could 
Wordsworth at fourteen have been acquainted with the 
all ages and countries--he who to his dying day o(wd 
endure to read Goethe and knew nofbing of C^deron? ^ 
seems to me rather that the earliest influence tr|ceabte in hii^ 

* AoMiaim, L, 250, Am. Ed. 
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is that of Goldsmiih, and later of Cowper, and it is, perhaps, 
some slight indication of its having already begun that his first 
volume of "Descriptive Sketches” (1793) ^orth by 

Johnson, who was Cowper’s publisher. By and by the powerful 
impress of Bums is seen both in the topics of his verse and the 
form of his expression. But whatever their ultimate edect upon 
bis style, certain it is that his juvenile poems were clothed in 
the conventional habit of the eighteenth century. "The first 
verses from which he remembered to have received great 
pleasure were Miss Carter’s * Poem on Spring,’ a poem in the 
six-line stanza, which he was particularly fond of, and ha^ 
composed much in—for example, *■ Ruth.’” This is noteworthy, 
for Wordsworth’s lyric range, especially so far as tune is 
concerned, was always narrow. His sense of melody was 
painfully dull, and some of his lighter effusions, as he would 
have called them, are almost ludicrously wanting in grace of 
movement We cannot expect in a modern poet the thrush-like 
improvisation, the impulsively bewitching cadences, that charm 
us in our Elizabethan drama, and whose last warble died with 
Herrick: but Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning have shown 
that the simple pathos of their music was not irrecoverable, 
ev^n if the artless poignancy of their phrase be gone beyond 
recall We feel this lack in Wordsworth all the more keenly if 
we compare such verses as 

M Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of tho bare hill,” 

« 

with Goethe’s exquisite Ueber ailen Gipfeln isi Ruh^ In which 
the lines (as if shaken down by a momentary breeze of emotion) 
drop lingeringly one after another like blossoms upon turf. 

^The Evening Walk” and "Descriptive Sketches” show 
plainly the prevailing influence of Goldsmith, both in the turn ' 
of thought and the mechanism of the verse. They lack 
altogether th^ temperance of tone and judgment in selection 
which have made the " Traveller” and the " Deserted Village^” 
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perhaps, the most truly classical poems in the language. Th^ 
bear here and there, however, the unmistakable stamp of the 
maturer Wordsworth, not only in a certain blunt realist^ but in 
the intensity and truth of picturesque epithet. Of this realism, 
from which Wordsworth never wholly freed himself, the follow¬ 
ing verses may suffice as a specimen. After describing the fate 
of a chamois-hunter killed by falling from a crag, his fanCy goes 
back to the bereaved wife and son :— 

“ Haply that child in fearful doubt nmy gaze. 

Parsing his father’s bones in future days. 

Start at the reliques of that very thigh 
On whiuli so oft he prattled when a boy.’* 

In these poems there is plenty of that “ poetic diction ” against 
which Wordsworth was to lead the revolt nine years later. 

** To wet the peak’s impracticable sides „ 

He opens of his feet the sanguine tides. 

Weak and more weak the issuing cmrent eyes 
Lapped by the panting tongue of thirsty skies.” 

Both of these passages have disappeared from the revised 
. edition, as well as some curious outbursts of that motiveless 
despair which Byron made fashionable not long after. Nor &re 
there wanting touches of deshliness which strike us oddly as 
coming from Wordsworth.* * 

** Forewdl I those forms that hi thy noontide shade 
Best near theli little plots of oaten glade, 

Those steadfast eyes that beating breasts inspiit 
To throw the * sultry ray* of young Desire; * 

T^ose Ups whose tides of fragrance come and go 
Accordant to the cheek’s unquiet glow; 

Those shadowy breasts in love’s soft light arrayed, 

And rising by the moon of passion swayed.” > 

* Wordsworth’s purity afterwards grew sentitive almost to prodos^* 
The late Mr. Clough told me that he heard him at Dr. Amold’e tenia 
denounce the first line in Keats’s “ Ode to a Grecian tjrt” as indseeut^ 
and Haydon records that when he saw the group of Cupid and Btydia he 
Holalm^i *'The deT-ilsl” 
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The political tone is also mildened in the revision, as where he 
changes "despot courts" into "tyranny." One of the altera¬ 
tions is interesting. In the "Evening Walk” he had 
orijinally written— 

" And bids her soldier cone her wars to shexe 
Asleep on Minden’s charnel hill afar.*’ 

An erraium at the end directs us to correct the second verse, 
thus:— 

*' Asleep on Banker’s charnel liill afar.”* 

Wordsworth somewhere rebukes the poets for making the owl 
a bodeful bird. He had himself done so in the "Evening 
Walk," and corrects his epithets to suit his later judgment, 
putting " gladsome ” for " boding,” and replacing 

** The tremnlouB sob of the complaining owl ” 

by • 

** The sportive outcry of the mocking owl * 

Indeed, the character of the two poems is so much changed in 
the revision as to make the dates appended to them a mis¬ 
leading anachronism. But there is one truly Wordsworthian 
pass::ge which already gives us a glimpse of that passion with 
which he was the first to irradiate descriptive poetry, and which 
sets him on aslevel with Turner. 

** Btorm: and hid in mut from hour to hour 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour: 

The sky Is veiled and every cheerful sight; 

Bai^ is the region as with coming night; 

But what a sudden hurst of oveipowerlng light 1 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 

Glances the fire-dad eagle’s wheeling form; 

Eastward, in long prospective glittering shine 
The wood-crowned dlflii that o’er the lake recline; 

Those eastern cliffii a hundred streams unfold, 

* Tile wholeti|88age is omitted In the revised edition. The ori^nal, a 
^paarto pamphlet, la now very rare, hut Ibrtanatdy Charles Lamb’s copy 
of it Is now owned by my friend, Ptofessor 0. E. Noitoii. 
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At once to pillars turned that flame with gold; 

ISehlnd his soil the peasant tries to shun 

The West that burns like one dilated smii 

Where in a mighty crucible expire 

The mountains, glowing hot like cools of fire." * 

Wordsworth has made only one change in these verses, and 
that for the worse, by substituting “glorious” (which was 
already implied in “ glances ” and “ fire-dad ”) for “ wheeling.” 
In later life he would have found it hard to forgive the man 
who should,have made diffs recline over a lake. On the 
whole, what strikes os as most prophetic in these poems is 
their want or continuity, and the purple patches of true poetry 
on a texture of unmistakable prose ; perhaps we might add, 
the incongruous clothing of prose thoughts in the ceremonial 
robes of poesy. 

During the same year (1793) ^6 wrote, but did not publish, 
a political tract, in which he avowed himself opposed to 
monarchy and to the hereditary principle, and desirous of a 
republic, if it could be bad without a revolution. He probably 
continued to be all his life in favour of that ideal republic 
“ which never was on land or sea,” but fortunately he gave up 
politics, that he might devote himself to his own nobler calling, 
to which politics are subordinate, and for which he found 
freedom enough in England as it was.* Dr. Wordsworth 
admits that his uncle’s opinions were democratical so late as 
1802. I suspect that they remained so in an esoteric way to 

* the end of his days. He had himself suffered by the arbitrary 
selfishness of a great landholder, and he was bom and bred in 

* Wordswofth showed his habitual good sense In nevtir goring, so ftr 

• u is known, the communistic dreams of his friends Coleridge and 

Southey. The latter of the two hod, to be sure, renounced tiioqc 
shmtly after his marriage, and before his acquaintance with WordSlirQVthf 
began. But Coleridge seems to have dung to them longsar. s, 

passage in one of his letters to Cottle (without date, but .''sppo^fty 
Written in the spring of 1798) which would imply that WMsw^^' 
had been accused of some kind of social heresy. “ Wmdmroxth has 
been caballed against so Umg and so loudfy that lie has found it 
Impossible to prevail on the temuit of the AUfoxden estate to let hiss, , 
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tL pan Ok England where there is a greater social equalitg than 
elsewhere. The look and manner of the Cumberland people 
especially are such as recall very vividly to a New-Englander 
thg associations of fifty years ago, ere the change from New 
England to New Ireland had begun. But meanwhitoi Want, 
which ttii^es no distinctions of Monarchist or Republican, was 
pressing upon him. The debt due to his fathet's estate had not 
^ been paid, and Wordsworth was one of those real idealists who 
esteem it the first duty of a friend of humanity to live for, and * 
not on, his neighbour. He at first proposed establishing a 
periodical journal do be called The Philanthropist^ but luckily 
went no further with it, for the receipts from an organ of 
opinion which professed republicanism, and at the same time 
discountenanced the plans of all existing or defunct republicans, 
would have been necessarily scanty. There being no appearance 
of any demand, present or prospective, for philanthropists, he 
tried to get employment as correspondent of a newspaper. 
Here also it Vas impossible that he should succeed; he was 
too great to be merged in the editorial We, and had too well 
defined a private opinion on all subjects to be able to mcpress 
that average of public opinion which constitutes able editorials. 
But so it is that to the prophet in the wilderness the birds of ill- 
omen are already on the wing with food from heaven ; and 
while Wordsworth’s relatives were getting impatient at what 
they consid^ed his waste of time, while one thought he had 
gifts enough to make a good parson, and another lamented the 
rare attorney that was lost in him,* the prescient muse guided 


the house aftec their first i^reemeiit is expired.’* Perhaps, after all, it 
was Wordsworth’s insulation of character and liabitnal want of sympathy ^ 
frith anything but the moods of his own mind that rendered him* 
inefpebk* ef this copartnery of enthusiasm. He appears to hare 
iEcgarded even his sister Dora (whom he certainly lov^ as much oa It 
was possible for him to love anything but bis own poems) as a kind of 
hrlbntarj dependency of his genins, mndi as a mountain might look 
'diEKwa oU ene of its ancillary spurs. 

* Speaking to one of his neighbours In 1846 he said, '*that, a'ter 
he had Jlnlthed hie ooUese course^ he waa lu great doubt aa to what 

S64 
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the h^nd of Raisley Calvert while he wrote the poet’s name ia^ 
his will for a legacy of £<900, By the death of Calvert, in 1795, 
this timely help came to Wordsworth at the turning-point of bis 
life, and made it honest for him to write poems that will nep^er 
die, instead of theatrical critiques as ephemeral atf play-bills, or 
leaders that led only to oblivion. 

In the autumn of 1795 Wordsworth and his sister took up 
their abode at Racedbwn Lodge, near Crewkeme, in Dorset¬ 
shire. Here nearly two years were passed, chiefly in the study 
of poetry, and Woidsworth to some extent recovered from the 
flerce disappointment of his political dreams^ and regained that 
equable tenor of mind which alone is consistent with a healthy 
productiveness. Here Coleridge, who had contrived to see 
something more in the “ Descriptive Sketches ’’ than the public 
bad discovered there, first made his acquaintance. The 
sympathy and appreciation of an intellect like Coleridge^s 
supplied him with that external motive to activity which is the 
chief use of popularity, and justified to him his opinion of his 
own powers. It wiis now that the tragedy of ** 1 he Rorderprs ” 


his futnro employment should be. He did not feel himself good enough 
for tin Church; he felt that his mind was not properly disciplined for 
that holy office, and that the struggle between his conscience and ids 
impulses would have mule life a torture, lie also shrank from the 
Law, although Southey often told him that he was wdli*fltted for the 
higher parts of tho profession. He had studied mUitairy history widi 
great interest, and the strategy of war; and he always flmded that he 
had talents for command; and he at one time thought of a military 
Pfe, but then he was without oonnertions, and he fdt, if he were 
ordered to the^West Indies, his talents would not savevhim firom the 
ydlow-fever, and he gave that up."—(ifeinowr, IL, 466.) It Is oorious 
to fancy Wordsworth a soldier. Certain points of Uke&ese between bbn , 
and Wellington have often struck me. They resemble each other Ift 
practical good sense, fidelity to duty, courage, and also in % . 

IHrecise uprightness which made their personal character aoroeWw 
uninteresting. But what was decorum In Wellington was |^y in 
ilToidsworth, and the entire absence of Istoginatlon (the great poM hf 
dissimilarity) perhaps helped as much as anything to mako WelUngton 0 
great omnmaiider. 
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vfts for the most part written, and that plan of the Lyricai 
Ballads suggested which gave Wordsworth a clew to lead him 
out of the metaphysical labyrinth in which he was entangled. 
It%ras agreed between the two young friends, that Wordsworth 
was to be a'phifosophic poet, and, by a good fortune uncommon 
to such conspirators, Nature had already consented to the 
arrangement In July 1797 the two Wordsworths removed to 
Allfoxden in Somersetshire, that they might be near Coleridge, 
who in the meanwhile had married and settled himself at 
Ncther-Stowey. In November ** The Borderers” was finished, 
and Wordsworth went up to London with his sister to offer 
for the stage. The good Genius of the poet again interposing, 
the play was decisively rejected, and Wordsworth went back 
to Allfoxden, himself the hero of that first tragi-comedy so 
common to young authors. 

The play has fine passages, but is as unreal as Jane Eyre, 
It shares with many of Wordsworth’s narrative poems the 
defect of being written to illustrate an abstract moral theory, so 
that the overbearing thesis is continually thrusting the poetry 
to the wall. Applied to the drama, such predestination makes 
all the personages puppets, and disenables them for being 
characters. Wordsworth seems to have felt this when he 
pdblished *’The Borderers” in 1842, and says in a note that 
it was **at first written . . . without any view to its exhibi* 
tion upon tffe stage.” But he was mistaken. The contem¬ 
poraneous letters of Coleridge to Cottle show that he was long 
in giving up the hope of getting is accepted by some theatrical 
manager. 

He now applied himself to the preparation of the first volume 
of the Lyrical Ballads for the press, and it was published 
toward the close of 1798. The book, which contained also 
**The Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge, attracted little notice, 
and that in great part contemptuous. When Mr. Cottle, the 
publisher, shortly after sold his copyrights to Mr. Longman, 
that of the Lyrical Ballads was reckoned, at nero^ and it was 
at last given up to the authors. A .ew persons were not want¬ 
ing, however, who discovered the dawn-streaks of a new day In 
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that light whidi the critical fire-brigade thought to extiiigiiirii 
with a few contemptuous spurts of cold water.* 

Lord Byron describes himself as waking one morning and 
finding himself famous, and it is quite an ordinary fact^ that a 
blaze may be made with a little saltpetre that will be stared at 
by thousands who would have thought the sunrise tedioua II 
we may believe his biographer, Wordsworth might have said 
that he awoke and found himself in-famous, for the publication 
of the Lyrical Ballads undoubtedly raised him to the dis- 
‘ dnction of being the least popular poet in England. Parnassus 
has two peaks—the one where improvising poets cluster; the 
other where the singer of deep secrets sits alone—a peak veiled 
sometimes from the whole morning of a generation by earth- 
born mists and smoke of kitchen fires, only to glow the more 
consciously at sunset, and after nightfall to crown itselt with 
imperishable stars. Wordsworth had that self-trust which in 
the man of genius is sublime, and in the nan of talent 
insufferable. It mattered not to him though all the reviewers 
had been in a chorus of laughter or conspiracy of silence behind 
him. He went quietly over to Germany to write more Lyrical 
Ballads, and to begin a poem on the growth of his own mind, at 
a time when there were only two men in the world (himself and 
Coleridge) who were aware that he had one, or at least one 
anywise differing from those mechanically uniform ones which 
are stuck drearily, side by side, in the great'^pin-^paper 
society. 

* Cottle says, ** The sale was so riow end the severity of most of the 
. reviews so great that ita progress to ollirion seemed to bs eertsin.** Bat 
the notices Tn the MowOily and CriUeal Msoiem fthsn the most 
influential) were fUr, and indeed favonrable, especially to Wordsworlih*e 
share in the volume. The Monthly says, "So much genius 
originality are discovered in this publloation that we wish to see 
from the same hand,” The Critiadt after saying that "fil 
mage of English poetry we scaocely recollect anything siq^itoibr 
passage in ' Lines written nearTinteta Ahhey/ ” sums up thus: **TSt 
^eoh discovers ganitm ;,and ill ss the author has frequency siqilcQW Uk 
talents, they oertsinly rank him with the heat of Uviug poetsk*' JBodb ^ 
trsatmant oannot surely he called dlsooursglsg. « ^ 
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In Geimany Wordsworth dined in company with Klopstocki 
and aftar dinner they had a conversation, of which Worcbworth 
took notes. The respectable old poet, who was passing the 
evening of his.days by the chimney-corner, Darby and Joan 
like, with his respectable Muse, seems to have been rather 
bewildered by the apparition of a living geniua The record is 
of value now chiefly for the insight it gives us into Wordsworth’s 
mind* Among other things he said, ** that it was the province 
of a great poet to raise people up to his own level, not to 
descend to theirs”—memorable words, the more memorable 
that a literary life of sixty years was in keeping with them. 

It would be instructive to know what were Wordsworth’s 
studies during his winter in Goslar. De Qutncey’s statement is 
mere conjecture. It may be guessed fairly enough that he 
would seek an entrance to the German language by the easy 
path of the ballad, a course likely to confirm him in his theories 
as to the language of poetry. The Spinosism with which he 
has been not unjustly charged was certainly not due to any 
German influence, for it appears unmistakably in the ** Lines 
composed at Tintem Abbey” in July 1798. It is more likely 
to have been derived from his talks with Coleridge in 1797.* 
\\(hen Emerson visited him in 1833,1*^ spoke with loathing of 
WtiAe/m MeisUf^ a part of which he bad read in Carlyle’s 
translation apparently. There was some affectation in this, it 
should seem, for he had read Smollett. On the whole, it 
may be fairly concluded that the help of Germany in the 
development of his genius may be reckoned as very small, 
though there is certainly a marked resemblance both in form 
and sentiment between some of his earlier lyrics and those of 
Goethe. His poem of the “Thom,” though vastly more 
ima^native, may have been suggested by Burger’s Pfarref*s 

* A very Improbable story of CSol^dge's in the BiopngiAut LUeraria 
re{iaresent8 the two finends as having incurred a auaplcion of treasonable 
‘dMihigs with the French enemy by their con<9tent referenoes to a certain 

**1!^ Nosey.” The stoiy at least seems to show how they pronounced 
fbe name, whlen was exactly in accordance with the usage of the last 
gsa^ntlinB ^ New Bu^ilaiid. 
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Teckter von Taubenhain. The little grave dni Spanmn lang^ 
in its conscientious measurement, certainly recalls a famous 
couplet in the English poem. 

After spending the winter at Goslar, Wordsworth andSiis 
sister returned to England in the spring of 1799, and settled 
at Grasmere in Westmoreland. In 1800, the first edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads being exhausted, it was republished 
with Ae addition of another volume, Mr* Longman paying 
j^ioo for the copyright of two editions. The book passed 
to a second edition in 1802, and to a third in 1805.* Words¬ 
worth sent a copy of it, with a manly letter, to Mr. Fox, 
particularly recommending to his attention the poems “MichaeP 
and "The Brothers,” as displaying the strength and perman¬ 
ence among a simple and rural population of those domestic 
affections which were certain to decay gradually under the 
influence of manufactories and poor-houses. Mr. Fox wrote 
a civil acknowledgment, saying that his favSurites among 
the poems were "Harry Gill,” “We are Seven,” “The Mad 
Mother,” and “The Idiot,” but that he was prepossessed 
against the use of blank verse for simple subjects. Any 
political significance in the poems he was apparently unable 
to see. To this second edition Wordsworth prefixed ^an 
argumentative Preface, in which he nailed to the door of 
the cathedral of English song the critical theses^which he was 
to maintain against all comers in his poetry and his life. It 
was a new thing for an author to undertake to show the 
goodness of his verses by the logic and learning of his prose; 
but Wordsvjforth carried to the reform of poetry all that fervour 
and faith which had lost their political object, afid It is another 
proof of the sincerity and greatness of his mind, and of that 


* Wordswwth found (as other original minds have since ddili) a 
In America sooner than in England. James Homphreys, a Fhtthdci^U 
bookseller, was encouraged by a suffldant list if mbasrOten to 
the first edition of the LyncaH BaUada. The second English edmoa, 
however, having been published before he had whoiliy completed Ms 
reprinting, was substantially followed in the first Ametfoan, Whldi was 
pnUlshod in 180% 
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heroic simplicity which is their concomitant, that he could 
do so calmly what was sure to seem ludicrous to the greater 
nuyiber of his readers. Fifty years have since demon- 
strated that thd true judgment of one man outweighs any 
counterpoise of false judgment, and that the faith of mankind 
is guided to a man only by a well-founded faith in himself. 
To this Defensio Wordsworth afterwards added a supplement, 
and the two form a treatise of permanent value for philosophic 
statement and decorous English. Their only ill effect has 
been, that they have encouraged many otherwise deserving 
young men to set a Sibylline value on their verses in proportion 
as they were unsaleable. The strength of an argument for 
self-reliance drawn from the example of a great man depends 
wholly on the greatness of him who uses it; such arguments 
being like coats of mail, which, though they serve the strong 
against arrow-flights and lance-thrusts, may only suffocate 
the weak or sink him the sooner in the waters of oblivion. 

An advertisement prefixed to the Lyrical Ballads^ as 
originally published in one volume, warned the reader that 
" they were written chiefly with a view to ascertain how far ike 
language of comersation in the midiile ami lower classes of 
soeiety is adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure.” In his 
preface to the second edition, in two volumes, Wordsworth 
already foundihimself forced to shift his ground a little (perhaps 
in deference to the wider view and finer sense of Coleridge), 
and now says of the former volume that “it was published as an 
experiment which, I hoped, might be of some use to ascertain 
how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement, a selection of the 
real language of men in a state of vivid sensation^ that sort of 
pleasure and that quantity ofpleasute may be imparted which a 
poet may rationally endeceuour to impart.”* Here is evidence 
of a retreat towards a safer position, though Wordsworth seems ^ 
to have remained unconvinced at heart, and for many years 
Ibnger dung obstinately to the passages of bald prose into 

* floime of the weightiest possogee in this Frefoco, m it is now printed, 
wem withont notice of date in the edition of 1816. 
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which his original theory had betrayed him. In i8iS bis 

• opinions had undergone a still further change, and an aasiouous 
study of the qualities of his own mind and of his own po^flc 
method (the two subjects in which alone he was ever a thorough 
scholar) had convinced him that poetry was in no sense that 

* appeal to the understanding which is implied by the words 
“rationally endeavour to impart.” In the preface of that year 
he says, “The observations prefixed to that portion of these 
volumes which was published many years ago under the title of 
Lyrical Balladt have so little of special application to the 
greater part of the present enlarged and diversified collection, 
that they could not with propriety stand as an introduction to 
it.” It is a pity that he could not have become an earlier 
concert to Coleridge’s pithy definition, that “prose was words 
in their best order, and poetry the best words in the best order.* 
But idealisation was something that Wordsworth was obliged 
*to learn painfully. It did not come to him naturally as to 
Spenser and Shelley and to Coleridge in his higher moods. 
Moreover, it was in the too frequent choice of subjects 
incapable ox being idealised without a manifest jar between 
theme and treatment that Wordsworth’s greht mistake lay. 
For example, in “ The Blind Highland Boy ” he had originaKy 
the following stanzas 

t 

** Strong is the current, but bo luUd, 

Ye waves, and spare the hel^dete child I 
If ye in anger fret or chafe, 

A beo-blve would be ship as safe 
* Aa that in which he sails, « 

But aay, what was it* Thought of fear I 
Well may ye tremble when ye hear 1 
—A houi^old tub like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes 
This earned the blind boy.” 

In endeavouring to get rid of the downrighf vol£;ati^ ^ 
phrase ixx the last stanza, Wordsworth invents an Impostlblt.^ 
tprtoise-sheU, imd^bus rote hki story of the reality which 
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gttVtt it a living interest. Any extemporised raft would have 
floated the boy down to immortality. But Wordsworth never 
^ nuite learned the distinction between Fact, which suffocates the 
Muse^ and Truth, which is the very breath of her nostrils. 
Study and self-culture did much for him, but they never quite 
satls^d him that he was capable of making a mistake. He 
yielded silently to friendly remonstrance on certain points, and 
gave up, for example, the ludicrous exactness of 

** I've xuea&ured it fh>m sule to side, 

Tib three feet long and two foot wide." 

But 1 doubt if he was e\er really convinced, and to his dying 
day he could never quite shake off that habit of*over-minute 
> detail which renders the narratives of uncultivated people so 
tedious, and sometimes so distasteful.* ** Simon Lee,” after his 
latest revision, still contains verses like these :— 

*' And ho is loan and he is sitk , 

Ills body, dwindled and awry, 

Bests upon ankles swollen and thick; 

His legs aie thin and dry 


Few months of hte he has m store, 

As he to yon will tell, 

For still, the more he woiks, the more 
Do Ills weak ankles swell,"— 

which are not only prose, but prose, and moreover guilty 
of the same fault for which Wordsworth condemned Dr. 
Johnson’s Tamous parody on the ballad-style — that their 

* ** Qa my alluding to the line, 

* Three feet long and two feet wide,* 

and oonfesdng that I dared not read them aloud in company, he said, 
’They ought to be liked.*"•--(Crabb Robinson, 9th May 1816) Hh 
otdlnary aasirar to cnticisms was that he considered the power to 
iqpiprsoiato Uie passage criticised as a test of the aitio’s capacity to judge 
$1 postry at aH 
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** matter is contemptible.” The sonorousness of conviction 
with which Wordsworth sometimes gives utterance to common- 
‘ places of thought and trivialities of sentiment has a ludicrous 
effect on the profane, and even on the faithful, in unguarded 
moments. We are rem inded of a passage in the Excursion; ”— 

" List I I heard 

From yon huge breast of rock a sc^emn lUatt 

Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voice.” 

In 1800 the friendship of Wordsworth with Lamb began, and 
was thenceforward never interrupted. He continued to live at 
Grasmere, conscientiously diligent in the composition of poems, 
secure of finding the materials of glory within and around him ; 
for his genius taught him that inspiration is no product of a 
' foreign shore, and that no adventurer ever found it, though he 
wandered as long as Ulysses. Meanwhile the appreciation of 
the best minds and the gratitude of the purest heafts gradually 
centred more and more towards him. In 1802 he made a short 
visit to France, in company with Miss Wordsworth, and soon 
after his return to England was married to Mary Hutchinson, 
on the 4th of October of the same year. Of the good fortune of 
this marriage no other proof is needed than the purity an<| 
serenity of his poems, and its record is to be sought nowhere else. 

On the 18th of June 1803 his first child, John, was bom, and 
on the 14th ot August of the same year he set out with his 
sister on a foot journey into Scotland. Coleridge was their 
companion during a part of this excursion, of which Miss 
Wordsworth kept a full diary. In Scotland he made the 
acquaintance of Scott, who recited to him a part of the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” then in manuscript. The travellers returned 
to Grasmere on the 25th of September. It was during this year 
that Wordsworth’s intimacy with the excellent Sir George 
Beaumont began. Sir George was an amateur painter of] 
considerable merit, and his friendship was undoubtedly of.; 
service to Wordsworth in making him familiar with the latvs 
of a sister art, and thus contributing to enlarge the* sympathies 
of his criticism, the tendency of which was toward too great 
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exclusiveness. Sir George Beaumont, dying in 1827, did not 
forego his regard for the poet, but contrived to hold his affection 
in mortmain by the legacy of an annuity of to defray the 
cljlrges of a yearly journey. 

In March 1805 the poet’s brother, John, lost his life by the 
shipwreck of the Abergavenny East-Indiaman, of which he was 
captain. He was a man of great purity and integrity, and 
sacrificed himself to his sense of duty by refusing to leave the 
ship till it was impossible to save him. Wordsworth was deeply 
attached to him, and felt such grief at his death as only solitary 
natures like his are capable of, though mitigated by a sense pf 
the heroism which was the cause of it. The need of mental 
activity as affording an outlet to intense emotion may account 
for the great productiveness of this and the following year. He 
now completed “7'he Prelude,? wrote “The Wagoner,” and 
increased the number of his smaller poems enough to fill two 
volumes, which were published in 1807. 

This collection, which contained some of the most beautiful 
of his shorter pieces, and among others the incomparable Odes 
to Duty and on Immortality, did not reach a second edition till 
1815. The reviewers had another laugh, and rival poets pillaged 
while they scoffed, particularly Byron, among whose verses a 
bit of Wordsworth showed as incongruously as a sacred vest¬ 
ment on the back of some buccaneering plunderer of an 
abbey.* Tllere was a geheral combination to put him down, 
but on the other hand there was a powerful party in his favour, 
consisting of William Wordsworth. He not only continued in 
good heart himself, but, reversing the order usual on such 
occasions, kept up the spirits of his friends.t 

* Byron, then in his twentieth year, wrote a review of these volumea not, 
on the whole, unfair. Oiabb Bobinson is reported at saying that 
Wordsworth was indignant at the Edinhurgh Review's attack on *' Honrs of 
Idleness." **The young man will do something if ho goes on," he saitl. 

t The Bev. Dr. Wordsworth has encumbered the memory of his uncle 
with two volumes of Memoirs, which for confused dreariness ore only 
matched by the Bev. Mark Noble's Jlistory qf t/ie Protectorafe I/ouse qf 
OrgmioelL It is a misfortune that his materials were not put into the 
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Wordsworth passed the winter of 1806-7 in a house of Sir 
.George Beaumont’s, at Coleorton in Leicestershire, the cottage 
at Grasmere having become too small for his increased family. 
On his return to the Vale of Grasmere be rented the house'at 
Allan Bank, where he lived three years. During this period he 
. appears to have written very little poetry, for which his 
biographer assigns as a primary reason the smokiness of the 
Allan Bank chimneys. This will hardly account for the failure 
of the summer crop, especially as Wordsworth composed chiefly 
in the open' air. It did not prevent him from writing a 
pamphlet upon the Convention of Cintra, which was published 
loo late to attract much attention, though Lamb says that its 
effect upon him was like that which one of Milton’s tracts might 
have had upon a contemporary.* It was at Allan Bank that 

% 

hands of Frofessor Feed, whose notes to the American edition are among 
the most valuable parts of it, as they certainly are the clearest. The book 
contains, however, some valuable letters of Woidsw'orth; and those relat¬ 
ing to this 2)art of lii<9 life should bo read by every studeut of his works, for 
the light th y tlirow upon the priuciplos which governed him in the 
composition of his poems. In a letter to Lady Beaumont (May 21, 
1807) he says, "Trouble not youiself upon their present reception; of 
wliat moment is that compared with what I ti ust is their destiny I—to 
console the afflicted, to add suusliluo to daylight by making the happy 
happier ; to teach the young and the gracious of every age, to see, to think 
and feel, and thereforo to become more activ^ and securely virtuous; this 
is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform long after we (that 
is, all that is mortal of us) are mouldered in our graves. ... To conclude, 
my ears are stone-dead to this idle buzz [of hostile criticism], and my flesh 
as insensible as iron to these petty stiugs; and, after what 1 hare said, 1 
am sure yours will be the same. 1 douiit not that you will, share with me 
an invincible* confidence that my writiugs (and among tliem these little 
poems) will co-operate with the benign tendencies in human nature and 
society wherever found: and that they will in their degree be efflcaoious in 
maldng men wiser, better, and happier.'* Here is an odd reversal of the 
ordinary rdatiou between an unpopular poet and his littio public of 
admirer's; it is he who keeps up their spirits, and supplies them with IWth 
from his own jnc^haustible cistern. 

* " Wordsworth's pamphlet will fail of producing any general effect, 
because the sentences are long and involved; and hia friend De Quinoey, 
who collected the press, has rendered them more obscure by an unusual. 
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Coleridge dictated “The Friend,” and Wordsworth contributed 
to it two essays, one in answer to a letter of Mathetes* 
(Professor Wilson), and the other on Epitaphs, republished in 
thh Notes to “The Excursion.” Here also he wrote his 
“ Description of the Scenery of the Lakes.” Perhaps a truer 
explanation of the comparative silence of Wordsworth’s Muse 
during these years is to be found in the intense interest which 
he took in current events, whose variety, picturesqueness, and 
historical significance were enough to nbsoib all the energies 
of his imagination. 

In the spring of i8ii Wordsworth removed to the Parsoni^ge 
at Grasmere. Here he remained two years, and here he had 
his second intimate experience of sorrow in the loss of two of 
his children, Catharine and Thomas, one of whom died 4th 
June, and the other ist December i8i2.t Early in 1813 he 
bought Rydal Mount, and, having removed thither, changed • 
his abode no more during the rest of his life. In March of this 
year he was appointed Distributor of Stamps for the county of 
Westmoreland, an olTice whose receipts rendered him inde> 
pendent, and whose business he was able to do by deputy, thus 
leaving him ample leisure for nobler duties. De Quincey speaks 
of this appointment as an instance of the remarkable goodduck 
t^ich waited upon Wordsworth through his whole life. In our 
view it is only another illustration of that scripture which 
describes thb righteous tis never forsaken. Good-luck is the 
willing handmaid of upright, energetic character, and conscien¬ 
tious observance of duty. Wordsworth owed his nomination to 

system of pnnotaation.'’—(Sonthey to Scott, 30th July 1809.) The tract 
Ls as Southey hints, heavy. 

* The first essay in the third volume of the second edition, 
t Wordsworth’s children were:— 

John, bom 18th June 1803; still living; a clergyman. 

Dorothy, born 16th August 1804; died 9th July 1847* 

Thomas, bom 16th June 1806; died 1st December 1812. 

Catharine, bom 6th September 1808; died 4th June 1812. 

William,^bom 12th May 1810; succeeded his father as Stamp* 
DIatilbutor. 
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the friendly exertions of the Earl of Lonsdale, who desired to 
atone as far as might be for the injustice of the first Earl, and 
who respected the honesty of the man more than he appreciated 
the originality of the poet* The Collectorship at Whitehaven 
(a more lucrative office) was afterwards ofTcrecl to Wordsworth, 
and declined. Me had enough for independence, and wished 
nothing more. Still later, on the death of the Stamp-Distributor 
for Cumberland, a pait ot that district was annexed to West¬ 
moreland, and Wordsworth’s income was raised to something 
more than ;^iooo a-year. 

In 1814 he made his second tour in Scotland, visiting Yarrow 
in company with th e Ettrick Shepherd. During this year “ The 
Excursion ” was published, in an edition of five hundred copies, 
which supplied the demand for six years. Another edition of 
the same number ot copies was published in 1827, and not 
exhausted till 1834. In 1815 “The White Doe of Rylstone” 
appeared, and in 1816 “A Letter to a Friend'of Burns,” in 
which Wordsworth gives his opinion upon the limits to be 
observed by the biographers of literary men. It contains many 
valuable suggestions, but allows hardly scope enough for 
> personal details, to which he was constitutionally indifferent.'! 
Nearly the same date may be ascribed to a rhymed translation 
of the first three books of the Mneidy a specimen of which was 
printed in the Cambridge Philological Museum (1832). In 
1819 “ Peter Bell,” written twenty years before, was published, 
and, perhaps in consequence of the ridicule of the reviewers, 
found a more rapid sale than any of his previous volumes 
“ The Wagoner,” printed in the same year, \tra9 less successful. 

* Good luck (in the souse of Cliance) seems propei^Iy to be the occurrence 
of Opportunity to one who has neither deset red nor knows how to U'lte it. 
In such hands it commonly tunis to ill-luck. Moore’s Bermudan appoint¬ 
ment is an instance of it. Wordsworth hnd a sound common-sense and 
practical conscientiousness, which enabled him to fill his office m well as 
Dr. Franklin could have done. A fitter man could not have been fonnd in 
Westmoreland. 

t “ I am not one who much or oft delight' 

[a personal talk." 
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His next publication was the volume of Sonnets on the river 
Duddon, with some miscellaneous poems, 182a A tour on the 
* Continent in 1820 furnished the subjects for another collection, 
pujhlished in 1822. This was followed in the same year by the 
volume of EcclesiasHcal Sketches. His subsequent publica¬ 
tions were “Yarrow Revisited," 1835, and the tragedy of “The 
Borderers,” 1842. 

During all these years his fame was incieasing slowly but 
steadily, and his age gathered to itself the reverence and the 
troops of friends which his poems and the nobly simple life 
reflected in them deserved. Public honours followed private 
appreciation. In 1838 the University of Dublin conferred upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. In 1839 Oxford did the same, and 
the reception of the poet (now in his seventieth year) at the 
University was enthusiastic. In 1842 he resigned his office of 
Stamp-Distributor, and Sir Robert I'eel had the honour of 
putting him uyon the civil list for a pension of £yyo. In 1843 • 
he was appointed Laureate, with the express understanding 
that it was a tribute of respect, involving no duties except such 
as might be self-imposed. Jlis only official production was an 
Ode for the installation of Piince Albert as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. His life was prolonged yet seven 
years, almost, it should seem, that he might receive that honour 
which he had truly conquered for himself by the unflinching 
bravery of a 'literary life of half-a-century, unparalleled for the 
scorn with which its labours were received, and the victorious 
acknowledgment which at last crowned them. Surviving 
nearly all bis contemporaries, he had, if ever any man had, 
a foretaste pf immortality, enjoying in a sort his own 
posthumous renown, for the hardy slowness of its growth g.ivc 
a safe pledge of its durability. He died on the 23rd of April 
1850, the anniversaiy of the death of Shakespeare., 

We have thus biiefly sketched the life of Wordsworth—a 
life uneventful even for a man of letters ; a life like that of an 
oak, of quiet self-development, throwing out stronger roots 
toward the side whence the prevailing storm-blasts blow, and 
of tougher fibre in proportion to the rocky nature of the soil in 
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which it grows. The life and growth of his mind, and the 
influences which shaped it, are to be looked for, even more 
than is the case with most poets, in his works, for he deliber¬ 
ately recorded them there. 

Of his personal characteristics little is related. He was 
somewhat above the middle height, but, according to De 
Quincey, of indifferent figure, the shoulders being' narrow and 
drooping. His finest feature was the eye, which was grey and 
full of spiritual light. Leigh Hunt says, ** I never beheld eyes 
that looked so inspired, so supernatural. They were like fires, 
half burning, half smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of 
regard. One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had 
such eyes.” Southey tells us that he had no sense of smell, and 
Haydon that he had none of form. The best likeness of him, 
in De Quincey’s judgment, is the portrait of Milton prefixed to 
Richardson’s notes on “ Paradise Lost.” He was active in his 
habits, composing in the open air, and generally dictating his 
poems. His daily life was regular, simple, and frugal; his 
manners were dignified and kindly; and in his letters and 
recorded conversations it is remarkable how little that was 
personal entered into his judgment of contemporaries. 

The true rank of Wordsworth among poets is, perhaps, not 
even yet to be fairly estimated, so hard is it to escape into the 
quiet hall of judgment uninflamed by the tumult of partisanship 
which besets the doors. 

Coming to manhood, predetermined to be a great poet, at a 
time when the artificial school of poetry w'as enthroned with all 
the authority of long succession and undisputed legitimacy, it 
was almost inevitable that Wordsworth, who, both by nature 
and judgment was a lebel against the existing order, should 
become a partisan. Unfortunately, he became not only the^ 
partisan of a system, but of William Wordsworth as its repre* 
sentative. Right in general principle, he thus necesearUy 
became wrong in particulars. Justly convinced that grMt- 
ness only achieves its ends by implicitly obeying its own 
instincts, he perhaps reduced the following his instincts 
too much to a system, mistook his own resentments for the 
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promptings of his natural genius, and, compelling principle to 
the measure of his own temperament or even of the contro¬ 
versial exigency of the moment, fell sometimes into the error of 
making naturalness itself artificial. If a poet resolve to be 
original, it will end commonly in his being merely peculiar, 

Wordsworth himself departed more and more in practice, as 
he grew older, from the theories which he had laid down in his 
prefaces ;* but those theories undoubtedly had a great effect in 
retarding the growth of his fame. He had carefully constructed 
a pair of spectacles through which his earlier poems were to be 
studied, and the public insisted on looking through them at his 
mature works, and were consequently unable to see fairly what 
required a different focus. He forced his readers to come to 
his poetry with a certain amount of conscious preparation, and 
thus gave them beforehand the impression of something like 
mechanical artifice, and deprived them of the contented repose 
of implicit faith. To the child a watch seems to be a living 
creature; but Wordsworth would not let his readers be 

* How &r he swung biiukwarrl toward tho school under whose influence 
be grew up, and toward the style against wliicli he hail ]>iotestfMl no 
vigorously, a few examples will sliow. Tho adi'ooate of the huiguage of 
eommonlife has a verse in his 'I'lianksgiviiig Ode” which, if oue met with it 
by itself, he would think the achievement of some later copyist of Pop^ 

“ WhMe the tuM enj/ine [the organ] feels the Inspiring blast." 

And iu " The Italian Itinerant ” and “ The Swiss Goatherd ” we find a 
thermometer or barometer called 

" The well-wrooglit scale 
, Whose senUent tube Instructs to time 
A purpose to a fickle clime." 

Still worse In the *' Eclipse of the Sun,” 1821 

** High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science, waiting for the linur 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening." 

So in ** The^Excursion,” 

The colli March wind raised in her tender throac 

Viewless obstructions." 
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children, and did injustice to himself by giving them an uneasy 
doubt whether creations which really throbbed with the very 
hearths blood of genius, and were alive with nature’s life of liffit 
were not contrivances of wheels and springs. A naturalness 
^ which we are told to expect has lost the crowning grace of 
nature. The men who walked in Cornelius Agrippa’s visionary 
gardens had probably no more pleasurable emotion than that 
of a shallow wonder, or an equally shallow self-satisfaction in 
thinking they had hit upon the secret of the thauniaturgy; but to 
a tree that has grown as God willed we come without a theory 
and with no botanical predilections, enjoying it simply and 
thankfully; or the Imagination recreates for us its past sum* 
mers and winters, the birds that have nested and sung in it, 
the sheep that have clustered in its shade, the winds that have 
visited it, the cloud-bergs that have drifted over it, and the 
snows that have eimined it in winter. The Imagination is a 
faculty that flouts at foreordination, and Wordsworth seemed 
to do all he could to cheat his readers of her company by laying 
out paths with a peremptory Do not step off the gravel/ at the 
opening of each, and preparing pitfalls for every conceivable 
emotion, with guide-boards to tell each when and where it 
must be caught. *'* 

Jlut if these things stood in the way of immediate appreciation, 
he had another theory which interferes more seriously with the 
total and permanent effect of his poems. He was theoretically 
determined not only to be a philosophic poet, but to be a great 
philosophic poet, and to this end he must pic luce an epic. 
Leaving aside the question whether the epic be obsolete or not, 
it may be doubted whether the histoiy of a single man’s mind is 
> universal enough in its interest to furnish all the requirements 
of the epic machinery, and it may be more than doubted 
whether a poet’s philosophy be ordinary metaphysics, divisible 
into chapter and section. It is rather something which is more 
' energetic in a word than in a whole treatise, and our hearts 
unclose themselves instinctively at its simple Open sesame/ 
while they would stand firm against the reading of the whole 
body of philosophy. In point of fact, the one element of 
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greatness which “The Excursion” possesses indisputably is 
heaviness. Itis only the episodes that are universally read, and 
tlj^ effect of these is diluted by the connecting and accom* 
panying lectures on metaphysics. Wordsworth had his epic 
mould to fill, and, like Benvenuto Cellini in casting his Per- 
scus,” was forced to throw in everything, debasing the metal, lest 
it should run short. Separated from the rest, the episodes are 
perfect poems in their kind, and without example in the 
language. 

Wordsworth, like most solitary men of strong minds, was a 
good critic of the substance of poetry, but somewhat niggardly- 
in the allowance he made for those subsidiary qualities which 
make it the charmer of leisure and the employment of minds 
without definite object. It may be doubted, indeed, whether he 
set much store by any contemporary writing but his own, and 
whether he did not look upon poetry too exclusively as an. 
exercise rather of the intellect than as a nepenthe of the 
imagination.* He says of himself, speaking of his youth :— 

t 

“ In fine, 

] was a better judge of thoughts than ifvorclft, 

JVl islud in estimating wonls, not only 
by common inexperience of youth, 

^iut by the trade in classic niceties, 

The dangerous craft of culling term and phrase 
From langiiagca that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart; 

To tell 118 what is passion, what is truth, 
y^hat reason, what simplicity and sense.” t 

Though he here speaks in the preterite tense, this was always 
true of him, and his thought seems often to lean upon a word . 
too weak to bear its weight. No reader of adequate insight can 
help regretting that he did not earlier give himself to “ the trade 
of classic niceties.” It was precisely this which gives to the 

blank-verse of Landor the severe dignity and reserved force 

• 

* According to Landor, he pronounced all Scott's poi^try to be " not 
worth five shillings,” 

t “ Pralnda,” Book vL 
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which alone among later poets recall the tune of Milton, and to 
which Wordsworth never attained. Indeed, Wordsworth’s 
blank-verse (though the passion be profounder) is alwf^s 
essentially that of Cowper. They were alike also in their love 
of outward nature and of simple things. The main difference 
between them is one of scenery rather than of sentiment, 
between the life-long familiar of the mountains and the dweller 
on the plain. 

It cannot be denied that in Wordsworth the very highest 
powers of the poetic mind were associated with a certain 
'tendency to the diffu e and commonplace. It is in the under¬ 
standing (always prosaic) that the great golden veins of his 
imagination are imbedded.* He wrote too much to write 
always well; for it is not a great Xerxes-army of words, but a 
compact Greek ten thousand, that march safely down to 
posterity. He set tasks to his divine faculty, which is much the 
same as trying to make Jove’s eagle do the service of a clucking 
hen. Throughout “The Prelude” and “The Excursion” he 
seems striving to bind the wizard Imagination with the sand- 
ropes of dry disquisition, and to have forgotten the potent spell- 
word which would make the particles cohere. There is an 
arenaceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. 
Yet with what splendours as of mountain-sunsets are we 
rewarded] what golden rounds of verse do we not see stretch¬ 
ing heavenward with angels ascending and descending 1 what 
haunting harmonies hover around us deep and eternal like the 
undying barytone of the sea! and if we are compelled to fare 
through sands and desert wildernesses, how often do we not 
hear airy shapes that syllable our names with a startling 

* This was instinctively felt, even by his admirers. Mias Martinean said 
to Crabb Bobinson in 1839, speaking of Wordsworth’s conversation: 

Sometimes be is annoying from the pertinacity with which he dwella on 
trifles ; at other times he flows on in tue utmost grandeur, leaving a strong 
impression of inspiration.” Bobinson tells us that he rea<}, *' Besolution ” 
and Independence ” to a lady, who was affected by it even to tears, and 
then said, " I have not heard anything for years that so much delightei] 
me; but, q/Zsr all, U w nU poetry** 
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personal appeal to our highest consciousness and our noblest 
aspiration, such as v^e wait for in vain in any other poet 1 
Take from Wordsworth all which an honest criticism cannot 
but allow, and what is left will show how truly great he was. 
l 9 e had no humour, no dramatic power, and his temperament 
was of that dry and juiceless quality, that in all his published 
correspondence you shall not find a letter, but only essays. If 
we consider carefully where he was most successful, we shall 
find that it was not so much in description of natural scenery, or 
delineation of character, as in vivid expression of the effect 
produced by external objects and events upon his own mind, 
and of the shape and hue (perhaps momentary) which they in 
turn took from his mood or temperament. IIis finest passages 
• are always monologues. He had a fondness for particulars, and 
there are parts of his poems which remind us of local histories 
in the undue relative importance given to trivial matters. He 
was the historian of Wordsworthshire. This power of particu* 
larisation (fdr it is as truly a power as generalisation) is what 
gives such vigour and greatness to single lines and sentiments 
of Wordsworth, and to poems developing a single thought or 
sentiment. It was this that made him so fond of the sonnet. 
That sequestered nook forced upon him the limits which his 
^cundity (if 1 may not say his garrulity) was never self-denying 
enough to impose on itself. It suits his solitary and meditative 
, temper, ani^it was there that Lamb (an admirable judge of what 
was permanent in literature) liked him best. Its narrow 
bounds, but fourteen paces from end to end, turn into a 
virtue his too common fault of giving undue prominence 
to every passing emotion. He excels in monologue, and the 
law of the ^nnet tempers monologue with mercy. In “The 
Excursion” we are driven to the subterfuge of a French verdict 
of extenuating circumstances. His mind had not that reach 
and elemental movement of Milton’s, which, like the trade- 
wind, gathered to itself thoughts and images like stately fleets 
from every quarter; some deep with silks and spicery, some 
brooding over the silent thunders of their battailous armaments, 
but all swept forward in their destined track, over the long 
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billows of his verse, every inch of canvas strained by the 
unifying breath of their common epic impulse. It was an 
organ that Milton mastered, mighty in compass, capable 
equally of the trumpet’s ardours or the slim delicacy of the flutes 
and sometimes it bursts forth in great crashes through Ihs 
prose, as if he touched it for solace in the intervals of his toil. 
If Wordsworth sometimes puts the trumpet to his lips, yet he 
lays it aside soon and willingly for his appropriate instrument, 
,the pastoral reed. And it is not one that grew by any vulgar 
stream, but that which Apollo breathed through, tending the 
flocks of Admetus—that which Pan endowed with every 
melody of the visible universe—the same in which the soul of 
the despairing nymph took refuge and gifted with her dual 
nature—so that ever and anon, amid the notes of human joy or 
sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper and almost awful tone, 

, thrilling us into dim consciousness of a forgotten divinity. 

Wordsworth’s absolute want of humour, while it no doubt 
confirmed his self-confidence by making him insensible both to 
the comical incongruity into which he was often led by his 
earlier theory concerning the language of poetry and to the not 
unnatural ridicule called forth by it, seems to have been indica¬ 
tive of a certain dulness of perception in other directions.* 
We cannot help feeling that the material of his nature w^s 

* Nowhere is this displayed with more comic self-complacency than when 
bethought it needful to rewrite the ballad of Helen of'Kirconnel"— 
a ]ioem hardly to be Tnatched in any language for swiftness of movement and 
savage sincerity of feeling, its shuddering oompression is masterly. 
Compare 

'* Curst be the heart that thought the though , 

And curst the hand that firsd the shot, <• 

When in my anus burd Helen dzopt, 

That died to succour me I 
O, think ye not my heart was salt 
When my love dropt down and spake na mair?** 

compare this with— 

Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelllngi 
And, starting up, to Bruce's heart 
He launched a deadly Javelin: 
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essentially prose, which, in his inspired moments, he had the 
power of transmuting, but which, whenever the inspiration 
failed or was factitious, remained obstinately leaden. The 
t^prmal condition of many poets would seem to approach 
that temperature to which Wordsworth’s mind could be raised 
only by the white beat of profoundly inward passion. And 
in proportion to the intensity needful to make his nature 
thoroughly aglow is the very high quality of his best verses, 
lliey seem rather the productions of nature than of man, and 
have the lastingness of such, delighting our age with the 


Fair EUen saw it wlien it came, • 

And, fdepping forth to meet the aame. 

Did w itli her body cover 
The Youth, her chosen lover. 

- « ■ 4 • • 

And Jlruce (flo toon as he had slain 
The Gordon) sailed away to Siiaio, 

And fought with rage Inceiisant 
Against the Moorish Cresceut." 

lliese arc surely the verses of an attorney’s clerk " penning a 8tau7.a 
when he should engross." It wUl bo noticed that Woidsworth here alao 
departs from his earlier theory of the language of poetry by substitutiug a 
laveliu for a bullet as loss modem and familiar. Ifod he wiilteu— 

" And Gordon never gave a hint, 
but, having aomewhat picked his flint, 
liCt fly the fatal ballet 
That kiUed that lovely pullet,” 

it would hardly Lave seemed more like a lurody than the rest. JIo shows 
the same insensibility in a note u|)on the “ Ancient Mariner" iu the second 
edition of the I/yrical Ballads: " The poem of my friend has indeed 
great defects; ^rst, that the principal person has no distinct character, 
either in his profession of mariner, or as a human being who, having been 
long under the control of supernatural impressions, might bo supposed 
himself to partake of something supernatural; secondly, that he does not 
act, but ia continually acted upon; thirdly, that the events, having no 
necessary connection, do not produce each other; and lastly, that the 
imagery is somewhat laboriously accumulated." Here is an indictment, to 
be sure, and drawn, plainly enough, by the attorney’s clerk aforenamed. 
One wo^d think that the strange charm of Coleridge’s most truly original 
poemB lay In this very emancipation from the laws of cause aud effect. 
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same startle of newness and beauty that pleased our youth. 
Is it his thought 7 It has the shifting inward lustre of diamond. 
Is it his feeling ? It is as delicate as the impressions of fossil 
ferns. He seems to have caught and fixed forever in immu¬ 
table grace the most evanescent and intangible of our intuitions, 
the very ripple-marks on the remotest shores of being. But 
this intensity of mood which insures high quality is by its 
very nature incapable of prolongation, and Wordsworth, in 
endeavouring it, falls more below himself, and is, more even 
than many poets his inferiors in imaginative quality, a poet 
of passages. Indeed, one cannot help having the feeling 
sometimes that the poem is there for the sake of these passages, 
rather than that these are the natural jets and elations of a 
mind energised by the rapidity of its own motion. In other 
words, the happy couplet or gracious image seems not to 
spring from the inspiration of the poem conceived as a whole, 
but rather to have dropped of itself into the miq,d of the poet 
in one of his rambles, who then, in a less rapt mood, has 
patiently built up around it a setting of verse too often ungrace¬ 
ful in form, and of a material whose cheapness may cast a 
doubt on the priceless quality of the gem it encumbers.* 
During the most happily productive period of his life, Words¬ 
worth was impatient of what may be called the mechanical 
portion of his art. II is wife and sister seem from the first 
to have been his scribes. In later years he had' learned and 
often insisted on the truth that poetry was an art no less than 
a gift, and corrected his poems in cold blood, sometimes to 
their detriment. But he certainly had mote of the vision 
, than of the faculty divine, and was always a liJLtle numb on 
the side of form and proportion. Perhaps his best poem in 
these respects is the ** Laodamia," and it is not uninstructive 

* " A hundred times when, roving high and low, 

I Lave been harassed with the toil of verse, 

Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the song rose np, 

Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea.'** 

-‘JPrdudet Book Iv. 
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trj learn from his own lips that ** it cost him more trouble than 
almost anything of equal length he had ever written.” His 
longer poems (miscalled epical) have no more intimate bond 
o^union than their more or less immediate relation to his 
personality. Of character other than his own he had but 
a faint conception, and all the personages of “The Excursion” 
that are not Wordsworth are the merest shadows of himself 
upon mist, for his self-concentrated nature was incapable 
of projecting itself into the consciousness of other men and 
seeing the springs of action at their source in the recesses 
of individual character. The best parts of these longer 
poems are bursts of impassioned soliloquy, and his fingers 
were always clumsy at the calHda junctura. The stream 
of narration is sluggish, if varied by times with pleasing 
reflections {viridesque pladdo aquore sylvas ); we are forced to 
do our own rowing, and only when the current is hemmed in by 
some narrow gorge of the poet's personal consciousness do we 
feel ourselves snatched along on the smooth but impetuous rush 
of unmistakable inspiration. The fact that what is precious in 
Wordsworth’s poetry was (more truly even than with some 
greater poets than he) a gift rather than an achievement 
should always be borne in mind in taking tlie measure of his 
power. I know not whether to call it height or depth this 
peculiarity of his, but it certainly endows those parts of his 
work whicb we should distinguish as Wordsworthian with an 
unexpectedness and impressiveness of originality such as we 
' feel in the presence of Nature herself. He seems to have been 
half conscious of this, and recited his own poems to all comers 
with an entl^usiasm of wondering admiration that would have 
been profoundly comic* but for its simple sincerity, and for the 
fact that William Wordsworth, Esquire, of Rydal Mount, was 
one person, and the William Wordsworth whom he so heartily 

* Mr. Emerson tells us that ha was at first teui 2 )icd to smile, and Mr. 
Ellta Yornall (who saw him in his eightieth year) says, " Thuse quotations 
[from his own works] ho read in a way that much impressed me ; it seemed 
almost as if hcwwere atoed hy the grecUnesa of h%a own poioer, the gifts wUh 
^ tiAfcA he had been endmoed.*' (The italics are miiia) 
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reverenced quite another. We recognise two voices in him, as 
Stepbano did in Caliban. There are Jeremiah and his scribe 
Baruch. If the prophet cease from dictating, the amanuensis, 
rather than be idle, employs his pen in jotting down s<^e 
anecdotes of his master, how he one day went out and saw an 
old woman, and the next day did not^ and so came home and 
dictated some verses on this ominous phenomenon, and how 
a lother day he saw a cow. These marginal annotations have 
been carelessly taken up into the text, have been religiously 
held by the pious to be orthodox scripture, and by dex* 
terous exegesis have been made to yield deeply oracular 
meanings. Presently the real prophet takes up the word 
again, and speaks a^ one divinely inspired, the Voice of a 
higher and invisible power. Wordsworth’s better utterances 
have the bare sincerity, the absolute abstraction from time 
and place, the immunity from decay, that belong to the grand 
simplicities of the Bible. They seem not more his own than 
ours and every man’s, the word of the inalterable Mind. This 
gift of his was naturally very much a matter of temperament, 
and accordingly by far the greater part of his finer product 
belongs to the period of his prime, ere Time had set his lumpish 
foot on the pedal that deadens the nerves of animat sensibility.* 
He did not grow as those poets do in whom the artistic senseus 
predominant. One of the most delightful fancies of the 

* ilis best poetry was written when ho was under the immediato iufln* 
enco of Coleridge. Coleridge scenia to have felt thi", for it is evidently to 
Wordsworth that he alludes when he spe.'iks of *’ those who have been so well 
pleased that I should, year after year, flow with a hundreu nameless rills 
into their main stream.”— {Letters, ConversaMoTU, and ReooQedAoM qf 
S. T. O., veil, i, 1^. 6, 6.) ” Wordsworth found fault witk the repetition 
of the concluding sound of the participles in Shakespeare's line about bees: 

' The singing masons building roofs of gold. 

This, he said, was a line tliat Milton never would have written. JCeats 
thought, on the other hand, that the repetition was in harmony with tho- 
continued note of the singers.”— TTunts AutiMagraphy.) WordS' 
wmth writes to Crabb Bobiuson in 1837, “My ear is susceptible to the 
clashing of sounds almost to disease." One cannot help tl)inking that his 
training in these niceties was begun by Coleridge. 
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Genevese humorist, Toepffer, is the poet Albert, who, liaving had 
his portrait drawn by a highly-idealising hand, does his best after¬ 
wards to look like it Many of Wordsworth’s later poems seem 
lil^ rather unsuccessful efforts to resemble his former self. They 
would never, as Sir John Harrington says of poetry, “ keep a 
child from play and an old man from tho chimney-corner."* 
Chief Justice Marshall once blandly interrupted a junior 
counsel who was arguing certain obvious points of law at 
needless length, by saying, “Brother Jones, there are some 
things which a Supreme Court of the United States sitting in 
equity may be presumed to know.” Wordsworth has this fault 
of enforcing and restating obvious points till the reader feels as - 
if his own intelligence was somewhat underrated. He is over- 
conscientious in giving us full measure, and once profoundly 
absorbed in the sound of his own voice, he knows not when to 
stop. If he feel himself flagging, he has a droll way of keeping 
the floor, as it were^ by asking himself a series of questions 
sometimes neft needing, and often incapable of answer. There 
are three stanzas of such near the close of the First Part of 
“ Peter Bell,” where Peter first catches a glimpse of the dead 
body in the water, all happily incongruous, and ending with one 
which reaches the height of coniicality:— 

** Is it a fiend tliat to a stake 
Of fire his desperate self is teiheniii; 7 
Or stubborn spuit doomed to yell, 

In solitary ward or coll, 

Ten thousand miles from all liis brethren f " 

The same want of humour which made him insensible to incon¬ 
gruity may perhaps account also for the singular unconscious- > 
ness of disprfiportion which so often strikes us in his poetry 
For example, a little farther on in “ Peter Bell" we find ;— 

“ like a tempest-shattered bark 

Tliat overwhelmed and prostrate lies, 

And in a moment to the verge 
Is lifted of a foaming smge— 

Full suddenly the Ass doth rise! 

* In the ^’re&ce to hie translation of the Orlando Furioso.'* 
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And one cannot help thinking that the similes of the huge 
stone, the sea-bcast, and the cloud, noble as they are in them¬ 
selves, are somewhat too lofty for the service to which they are 
put.* 

The movement of Wordsworth’s mind was too slow ana his 
' mood to meditative for narrative poetry. He values his own 
thoughts and reflections too much to sacrifice the least of them 
to the interests of his story. Moreover, it is never action that 
interests him, but the subtle motives that lead to or hinder it. 
^‘The Wagoner” involuntarily suggests a comparison with 
“Tam O’Shauier” infinitely to its own disadvantage. “Peter 
Dell,’’ full though it be of profound touches and subtle analysis, 
is lumbering and disje* nted. Even Lamb was forced to confess 
that he did not like it. “The White Doe,” the most Words¬ 
worthian of them all in the best meaning of the epithet, is also 
only the more truly so for being diffuse and reluctant. What 

charms in Wordsworth and will charm forever is the 

( 

“ nappy tone 

Of nieilitaiioii slipping in between 
The beanty coming and the beauty gone." 

A few poets, in the exquisite adaptation of their words to the 
tunc of our own feelings and fancies, in the charm of their 
manner, indefinable as the sympathetic grace of woman, ^xre 
everything to us without our being able to say that they are 
much in themselves. They rather narcotist than fortify. 
Wordsworth must subject our mood to his own before he admits 
us to his intimacy; but, once admitted, ii is foi life, and we 
find ourselves in his debt, not for what he has been to us in our 
hours of relaxation, but for what he has doike for us as a 
reinforcement of faltering purpose imd personal independence 
of character. His system of a Nature-cure, first professed by 
Dr. Jean Jaques and continued by Cowper, certainly breaks 
down as a whole. The Solitary of “ The Excursion,” who has 
not been cured of his scepticism by living among the medicinal 
mountains, is, so far as we can see, equally proof against the 

r 

* la *' Kusolution ” and “ indapendenca" 
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lectures of Pcdler and Parson. Wordsworth apparently felt 
that this would be so, and accordingly never saw his way clear 
to ISnishirtg the poem. But the treatment, whether a panacea 
or not, is certainly wholesome Inasmuch as it inculcates 
abstinence, exercise, and uncontaminate air. I am not sure, 
indeed, that the N<ature-cure theory does not tend to foster in 
constitutions less vigorous than Wordsworth’s what Milton 
would call a fugitive and cloistered virtue at a dear expense of 
manlier qualities. The ancients and our own Elizabethans, ere 
spiritual megrims had become fashionable, perhaps made more 
out of life by taking a frank delight in its action and passion 
.and by grappling with the facts of this world, rather than 
muddling themselves over the insoluble problems of another. 
If they had not discovered the picturesque, as we understand 
it, they found surprisingly fine scenery in man and his destiny, 
and would haire seen something ludicrous, it may be suspected, 
in the specbicle of a grown man running to hide his head in the 
apron of the Mighty Mother whenever he had an ache in his 
finger or got a bruise in the tussle for existence. 

But when, as I have said, our impartiality has made all those 
qualifications and deductions against which even the greatest 
poet may not plead his privilege, what is left to Wordsworth is 
enough to justify his fame. Even where his genius is wrapped 
in clouds, the unconquerable lightning of imagination struggles 
through, flashing out unexpected vistas, and illuminating the 
humdrum pathway of our daily thought with a radiance of 
momentary consciousness that seems like a revelation. If it be 
the most delightful function of the poet to set our lives to music, 
yet perhaps he will be even more sure of our maturer gratitude 
if he do his part also as moralist and philosopher to purify 
and enlighten; if he define and encourage our vacillating 
perceptions of duty; if he piece together our fragmentary 
apprehensions of our own life and that larger life whose 
unconscious instruments vre are, making of the jumbled bits of 
our dissected*map of experience a coherent chart. In the great 
poets there is an exquisite sensibility both of soul and sense 
that sympathises like gossamer sea-moss with every movement 
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of the element in which it floats, but which is rooted on the 
solid rock of our common sympathies. Wordsworth shows less 
of this finer feminine fibre of organisation than one or twd of 
his contemporaries, notably than Coleridge or Shelley; but he 
was a masculine thinker, and in his more characteristic poems 
there is always a kernel of firm conclusion from far-reaching 
principles that stimulates thought and challenges meditation. 
Groping in the dark passages of life, we come upon some axiom 
of his, as it were a wall that gives us our bearings and enables 
us to find an outlet. Compared with Goethe we feel that be 
lacks that serene impartiality of mind which results from 
breadth of culture; nay, he seems narrow, insular, almost 
provincial. He reminds us of those saints of Dante who gather 
brightness by revolving on their own axis. But through this 
very limitation of range he gains perhaps in intensity and the 
impressiveness which results from eagerness of .personal con¬ 
viction. If we read Wordsworth through, as I have just done, 
we find ourselves changing our mind about him at every other 
page, so uneven is he. If we read our favourite poems or 
passages only, he will seem uniformly great. And even as 
regards “ The Excursion ” we should remember how few long 
poems will bear consecutive reading. For my part I know'of 
but one—the “ Odyssey.” 

None of our great poets can be called popular ‘in any exact 
sense of the word, for the highest poetry deals with thoughts 
and emotions which inhabit, like rarest sea-mosses, the 
doubtful limits of that shore between our abiding divine and 
our fluctuating human nature, rooted in the onp, but living 
in the other,’seldom laid bare, and otherwise visible only at 
exceptional moments of entire calm and clearness. Of no 
other poet except Shakespeare have so many phrases become 
household words as of Wordsworth. If Pope has made current 
more epigrams of worldly wisdoni, to Wordsworth belongs the 
nobler praise of having defined for us, and given us for a daily 
possession, those faint and vague suggestions of lOther-worldli- 
ness of whose gentle ministry with our baser nature the hurry 
and bustle of life scarcely ever allowed us to be conscious. He 
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has won for himself a secure immortality by a depth of intuition 
which makes only the best minds at their best hours worthy, or 
indeed capable, of his coinpaniuiisliip, and by a homely 
sincerity of human sympathy which reaches the humblest heart. 
Our language owes him gratitude for the habitual purity and 
abstinence of his style, and we who speak it, for having 
emboldened us to take delight in simple things, and to trust 
ourselves to our own instincts. And he bath his reward. It 
needs not to bid 

“ Jlonownorl Chaucer lie a thouf'ht luoro iiigli 
To Tare Iteaniuond, and loarued Reanmoud lie 
A little nearer SpciiBcr 

for there is no fear of crowding in that little society with whom 
he is now enrolled as fifth in the succession of the great 
English Poet*^^ 
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T here are few poets whose works contain slighter hints of 
their personal history than those of Keats ; yet there arc, 
perhaps, even fewer whose real lives, or rather the conditions 
upon which they li'.ed, are more clearly traceable in what they 
have written. To write the life of a man was formerly 
understood to mean the cataloguing and placing of circum¬ 
stances, ot those things which stood about the life and were 
more or less related to it, but were not the life itself. But 
Biography from day to day holds dates che^lper and facts 
dearer. A man's life, so far as its outward events are con¬ 
cerned, may be made for him, as his clothes are by the tailor, 
of this cut or that, of finer or coarser material; but the gait and 
gesture show through, and give to trappings, in themselves 
characterless, an individuality that belongs to the man himself. 
It is those essential facts which underlie the life and make the 
individual man that are of importance, and it is the cropping 
out of these upon the surface that give us indications by which 
to judge of the true nature hidden below. Every man has his 
block given him, and the figure he cuts will depend very much 
upon the shape of that—upon the knots and twists which 
existed in it from the beginning. We were Uesigned in the 
cradle, perhaps earlier, and it is in finding out this design, and 
shaping ourselves to it, that our years are spent wisely. It is 
the vain endeavour to make ourselves what we are not that has 
strewn history with so many broken purposes and lives left in 
the rough. 

Keats hardly lived long enough to develop a well-outlined 
character^ for that results commonly from the '^resistance made 
by temperament to the many influences by which the world, as 
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it may happen then to be, endeavours to mould every one in its 
own image. What his temperament was we can see clearly, 
and also that it subordinated itself more and more to the 
^scipHne of art. 

John Keats, the second of four children, like Chaucer and 
Spenser, was a Londoner, but, unlike them, he was certainly 
not of gentle blood. Lord Houghton, who seems to have had 
a kindly wish to create him gentleman by brevet, says that he 
was **bom in the upper ranks of the middle class.” This shows 
a commendable tenderness for the nerves of English society, 
and reminds one of Nortficote’s story of the violin-player who, 
wishing to compliment his pupil, George Ill., divided all 
fiddlers into three classes—those who could not play at all, 
those who played very badly, and those who played very well— 
assuring his Majesty that he had made such commendable 
progress as to have already reached the second rank. We shall 
not be too greatly shocked by knowing that the father of Keats 
(as Lord Houghton has told us in an earlier biography) “ was 
employed in the establishment of Mr. Jennings, the proprietor 
of large livery-stables on the Pavement in Moot fields, nearly 
opposite the entrance into Finsbury Circus.” So that, after all, 
4t was not so bad ; for, first, Mr. Jennings was a proprietor; 
second, he was the proprietor of an establishment; third, he 
was the proprietor of a large establishment; and fourth, this 
large establishment was nearly opposite Finsbury Circus—a 
name which vaguely dilates the imagination with all sorts of 
potential grandeurs. It is true that Leigh Hunt asserts that 
Keats “ was a little too sensitive on the score of his origin,”^ 
but we can find no trace of such a feeling either in his poetry or 
in such of his letters as have been printed. We suspect the 
fact to have been that he resented with becoming pride the 
vulgar Blackwood and Quarterly standard, which measured 
genius by genealogies. It is enough that his poetical pedigree 
is of the best, tracing through Spenser to Chaucer, and 

^ HuicCit Awtekiography (Am. ed.), vol. iL, p. 36. 
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that Pegasus does not stand at livery even in the largest 
establishments in Moorficlds. 

As well as we can make out, then, the father of Keats was a 
groom in the service of Mr. Jennings, and married the daughter 
of his master. Thus, on the mother’s side, at least, we find a 
grandfather; on the father’s there is no hint of such an 
ancestor, and we must charitably take him for granted. It is of 
more importance that the elder Keats was a man of sense and 
energy, and that his wite was a “ lively and intelligent woman, 
who hastened the birth of the poet by her passionate love 
of amusement,” bringing him into the world, a seven-months’ 
child, on the 29th October 179$, instead of the 29th December, 
as would have been ronventionally proper. Lord Houghton 
describes her as “tall, with a large oval face, and a somewhat 
saturnine demeanour.” This last circumstance does not agree 
very well with what he had just before told us of her liveliness, 
but he consoles us by adding that “ she succeeded, Jumever^ in 
inspiring her children with the profoundest affection.” This 
was particularly true of John, who once, when between four and 
five years old, mounted guard at her chamber door with an old 
sword, when she was ill and the doctor had ordered her not to 
be disturbed.* 

In 1^04, Keats being in his ninth year, his father was killed 
by a fall from his horse. His mother seems to have been 
ambitious for her children, and there was some talk,of sending 
John to Harrow. Fortunately this plan was thought too 
expensive, and he was sent instead to the school of Mr. Clarke 
at Enfield, with his brothers. A maternal uncle, who had 
distinguished himself by his courage under Dun' an at Camper- 
down, was th^ hero of his nephews, and they wen*l to school 
resolved to maintain the family reputation for courage. John 
was always fighting, and was chiefly noted among his school¬ 
fellows as a strange compound of pluck and sensibility. He 
attacked an usher who had boxed his brothers ears; and when 

* Haydon tells the story differently, but I think Lord Houghton’s 
version the best 
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his mother died, in i8ioy was moodily inconsolable, hiding 
himself for several days in a nook under the master’s desk, and 
refusing all comfort from teacher or friend. 

• He was popular at school, as boys of spirit always are, and 
impressed his companions with a sense of his power. They 
thought he would one day be a famous soldier. This may have 
been owing to the stories he told them of the heroic uncle, 
whose deeds, we may be sure, were properly famoused by the 
boy Homer, and whom they probably took for an admiral at 
the least, as it would have been well for Keats’s literary 
prosperity if he had been. At any rate, they thought John 
would be a great man, which is the main thing, for the puljj^lic 
opinion of the playground is truer and more discerning than 
that of the world, and if you tell us what the boy was, we will 
tell you what the man longs to be, however he may be 
repressed by necessity or fear of the police reports. 

Lord Hpughton has failed to discover anything else 
especially worthy of record in the school-life of Keats. He 
translated the twelve books of the ACneid^ read Roldnson 
Crusoe and the /ucas of Peru^ and looked into Shake^eare, 
He left school in i8io, with little Latin and no Greek, but he 
had studied Spence’s Polynieiis, Tooke’s Pantheon^ and Lem- 
^riere's Dictionary, and knew gods, nymphs, and heroes, which 
were quite as good company perhaps for him as aorists and 
aspirates. • It is pleasant to fancy the horror of those respect¬ 
able writers if their pages could suddenly have become alive 
under their pens with all that the young poet saw in them.* 

On leaving school he was apprenticed for five years to a 


* Tliere ia alwa>a aoine one willing to make himself a sort of accessary 
after the fact in any success; always an old woman or two, ready to 
remember omens of all quantities and qualities in the childhood of persons 
who have become distinguished. Accordingly, a certiuu Mrs. fjralty, of 
Craven Street, Finsbury, assures Mr. Oeoige Keats, when he tells her that 
John is detemined to be a poet, “that this was very odd, because when 
he could just speak, instead of answering questions pat to him, he would 
always mak^ rhyme to the last word people said, and then laugh." The 
early histories of heroes, like those of nations are always more or less 
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sargeon ai Edmonton. His master was a Mr. Hammond, “of 
some eminence” in bis profession, as Lord Houghton takes 
care to assure us. The place was of more importance than the 
master, for its neighbourhood to Enfield enabled him to kee^ 
up his intimacy with the family of his former teacher, Mr. 
Clarke, and to borrow books of them. In 1812, when he was 
in his seventeenth year, Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke lent him 
the “Faerie Queen.” Nothing that is told of Orpheus or 
Amphion is more wonderful than this miracle of Spenser’s, 
transforming a surgeon’s apprentice into a great poet. Keats 
learned at once the secret of his birth, and henceforward his 
indentures ran to Apollo instead of Mr. Hammond. Thus 
could the Muse defend her son. It is the old story—^the lost 
heir discovered by his aptitude for what is gentle and knightly. 
Haydon tells us “ that he used sometimes to say to his brother 
be feared he should never be a poet, and if he was not he 
would destroy himself.” This was perhaps a h£^f-conscious 
reminiscence of Chatterton, with whose genius and fate he had 
an intense sympathy, it may be from an inward foreboding of 
the shortness of his own career.* 

Before long we find him studying Chaucer, then Shakespeare, 
and afterwards Milton. But Chapman’s translations had a 
more abiding influence on his style both for good and evil.' 
That he read wisely, his comments on the “ Paradise Lost” are 
enough to prove. He now also commenced poet himself, but 
docs not appear to have neglected the study of his profession. 

mythical, and I give the story for what it is worth. Doubtless there is a 
gleam of intelligence in it, for the old lady pronounces it odd that any one 
should deUrmvM to be a poet, and seems have wished to .hint that the 
matter was determined earlier and by a higher disposing power. There 
are few children who do not soon discover the charm of rhyme, and 
perhaps fewer who can resist making fun of the Mrs. Qrafty, of Craven 
Street, Finsbury, when they have the chance. See iSaydon's 
biography, voL i., p. 361. 

* I never saw the poet Keats but once, but he then read some lines 
from (I think) the * Bristowe Tragedy' withan enthusiasm of admiration 
such as could be felt only by a poet, and which trae poetry on’y could have 
excited."—J. H. C., m Notei md Queries, 4th s. x. 157. 
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He was a youth of energy and purpose, and though he no 
doubt penned many a st.ruu when he should have been 
^atomising, and walked the hospitals accompanied by the 
early gods, nevertheless passed a very creditable examination 
in 1817. In the spring of this year, also, he prepared to take 
his first degree as poet, and accordingly published a small 
volume containing a selection of his earlier essays in verse. It 
attracted little attention, and the rest of this year seems to have 
been occupied with a journey on foot in Scotland, and the com¬ 
position of “ Endymion,” which was published in 1818. Milton’s 
“ Tetrachordon ” was not better abused ; but Milton’s assailants 
were unorganised, and were obliged each to print and pay iFor 
his own dingy little quarto, trusting to the natural laws of 
demand and supply to furnish him with readers Keats was 
arraigned by the constituted authorities of literary justice. 
They might be, nay, they were Jeffrieses and Scroggses, but the 
sentence was published, and the penalty inflicted before all 
England. The difference between his fortune and Milton’s was 
that between being pelted by a mob of personal enemies and 
being set in the pillory. In the first case, the annoyance 
brushes off mostly with the mud ; in the last, there is no solace 
ibut the consciousness of suffering in a great cause. This 
solace, to a certain extent, Keats had; for his ambition was 
noble, and he hoped not to make a great reputation, but to be a 
great poet Haydon says that Wordsworth and Keats were the 
only men he had ever seen who looked conscious of a lofty 
puipose. 

It is curious that men should resent more fiercely what they 
suspect to be good verses, than what they know to be bad 
morals. Is it because they feel themselves incapable of the one 
and not of the other ? Probably a certain amount of honest 
loyalty to old idols in danger of deth|onement is to be taken 
into account, and quite as much of the cruelty of criticism is due 
to want of thought as to deliberate injustice. However it be, 
the best pqetry has been the most savagely attacked, and men 
who scrupulously practised the Ten Commandments as if there 
were never a not in any of them, felt even* sentiment of theii 
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better nature outraged by the Lyrical Ballads, It is idle to 
attempt to show that Keats did not suffer keenly from the 
vulgarities of Blackwood and the Quarterly, He suffered 9 
proportion as his ideal was high^ and he was conscious of falling 
below it. In England, especially, it is not pleasant to be 
ridiculous, even if you are a lord ; but to be ridiculous and an 
apothecary at the same time is almost as bad as it was formerly 
to be excommunicated. A ftriori^ there was something absurd 
in poetry written by the son of an assistant in the livery-stables 
of Mr. Jennings, even though they were an establishment, and 
a large establishment, and nearly opposite Finsbury Circus. 
Mr. Gifford, the ex-c- bbler, thought so in the Quarterly^ and 
Mr. Terry, the actor,* thought so even more distinctly in 
Blackwood^ bidding the young apothecary “ back to his 
gallipots 1 It is not pleasant to be talked down upon by your 
inferiors who happen to have the advantage of position, nor to 
be drenched with ditch-water, though you know it to be thrown 
by a scullion in a garret. 

Keats, as his was a temperament in which sensibility was 
excessive, could not but be galled by this treatment. He was 
galled the more that he was also a man of strong sense, and 
capable of understanding clearly how hard it is to make men^ 
acknowledge solid value in a person whom they have once 
heartily laughed at. Reputation is in itself only v farthing- 
candle, of wavering and uncertain flame, and easily blown out, 
but it is the light by which the world looks for and finds merit. 
Keats longed for fame, but longed above all to deserve it To 
his friend Taylor he writes, There is but one wjiy for me. 
The road liks through study, application, and thought” 
Thrilling with the electric touch of sacred leaves, he saw in 
vision, like Dante, that small procession of the elder poets to 
which only elect centuriet can add another laurelled head. Might 
he, too, deserve from posterity the love and reverence which he 
paid to those antique glories? It was no unworthy ambition, but 

* Haydon {^AvJUkiogra^y^ voL L p. 879) says that he *'Btroag1y 
BUapects " Teriy to have written the articles in 
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everything was against him—birth, health, even friends, since 
it was partly on their account that he was sneered at. His 
weiy name stood in his way, for Fame loves best such syllables 
as are sweet and sonorous on the tongue, like Spenserian, 
Shakespearian. In spite of Juliet, there is a great deal in 
names, and when the fairies come with their gifts to the cradle 
of the selected child, let one, wiser than the rest, choose a 
name for him from which well-sounding derivatives can be 
made, and, best of all, with a termination in cn. Men judge 
the current coin of opinion by the ring, and are readier to 
take without question whatever is Platonic, Baconian, New¬ 
tonian, Johnsonian, Washingtonian, Jeffersonian, Napoleonic, 
and all the rest. You cannot make a good adjective out of 
Keats—the more pity—and to say a thing is Keatsy is to 
contemn it. Fortune likes fine names. 

Haydon,tells us that Keats was very much depressed by 
the fortunes of his book. This was natural enough, but he 
took it all in a manly way, and determined to revenge him¬ 
self by writing better poetry. He knew that activity, and not 
despondency, is the true counterpoise to misfortune. Haydon 
is sure of the change in his spirits, because he would come 
*to the painting-room and sit silent for hours. But we rather 
think that the conversation, where Mr. Haydon was, resembled 
that in a* young author’s first play, where the other inter¬ 
locutors are only brought in as convenient points for the 
hero to hitch the interminable web of his monologue upon. 
Besides, Keats had been continuing his education this year, 
by a course of Elgin marbles and pictures by the great Italians, 
and might very naturally have found little to say about Mr. 
Haydon’s extensive works, that he would have cared to hear. 
Lord Houghton, on the other hand, in his eagerness to prove 
that Keats was not killed by the artiftle in the Quarterly^ is 
carried too far toward the opposite extreme, and more than 
hints that he was not even hurt by it. This would ha^'e 
been true af Wordsworth, who, by a constant companionship 
with mountains, had acquired something of their manners, 
but was simply impossible to a man of Keats’s temperament. 
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On the whole, perhaps, we need not respect Keats the less 
for having been gifted with sensibility, and may even say 
what we believe to be true, that bis health was injured by tte 
failure of his book- A man cannot have a seQsuous nature and 
be pachydermatous at the same time, and if he be imaginative 
as well as sensuous, he suffers just in proportion to the amount 
of his imagination. It is perfectly true that what we call the 
world, in these affairs, is nothing more than a mere Brocken 
spectre, the projected shadow of ourselves \ but as long as we 
do not know it, it is a very passable giant. We are not without 
experience of naturc^‘ so purely intellectual that their bodies 
had no more concern in their mental doings and sufferings 
than a house has with the good or ill fortune of its occupant. 
But poets are not built on this plan, and especially poets like 
Keats, in whom the moral seems to have so perfectly interfused 
the physical man, that you might almost say he could feel 
sorrow with his hands, so truly did his body, like that of 
Donne’s Mistress Boulstred, think and remember and forebode. 
The healthiest poet of whom our civilisation has been capable 
says that when he beholds 

desert a beggar bom, ' 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority,” , 

alluding, plainly enough, to the Giffords of his day, 

And simple truth misrallod simplicity,” 

as it was long afterwards in Wordsworth’s case, 

A 

And captive Good attending Captain 111,’’ 

that then even he, the poet to whom, of all others, life seems to 
have been dearest, as it was also the fullest of enjoyment, ** tired 
of all these,” had nothing for it but to cry for “restful Death.” 

Keats, to all appearance, accepted his ill-fortune courageously. 
He certainly did not over-estimate “ Endymion,” and - perhaps a 
sense of humour which was not wanting in him may have served 
as a buffer against the too importunate shock of disappointment 
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“ He made Ritchie promise,” says Haydon, ** he would carry his 
'Endymion’to the great desert of Sahara and fling it in the 
mlBst.” On the 9th October 1818 he writes to his publisher, 
Mr. Hessey, I cannot but feel indebted to those gentlemen 
who have taken my part. As for the rest, I begin to get 
acquainted with my own strength and weakness. Praise or 
blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose love of 
beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic of his own 
works. My own domestic criticism has given me pain without 
comparison beyond what B/ackwood or the Quarterly coul4 
inflict; and also, when 1 feel I am right, no external praise can 
give me .such a glow as my own solitary reperception and 
ratification of what is fine. J. S. is perfectly right iu regard to 
^the slipshod **'Endymion.’” That it is so is no fault of mine. 
No 1 though it may sound a little paradoxical, it is as good as I 
had power to make it by myself. Had I been nervous about its 
being a perfect piece, and with that view asked advice and 
trembled over every page, it would not have been written ; for 
it is not in my nature to fumble. I will write independently. I 
have written independently without judgment, I may write 
independently and with judgment, hereafter. The Genius of 
Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man. li cannot be 
matured by l%w and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself. That which is creative must create itself. In * Endy- 
mion' I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become 
better acquainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and the 
rocks, than if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a 
silly pipe, and'took tea and comfortable advice. I was never 
afraid of failure; for I would sooner fail than not be among the 
greatest.” 

This was undoubtedly true, and it waj} naturally the side 
which a large-minded person would display to a friend. This is 
what he thought, but whether it was what he felt, I think 
doubtful I look upon it rather as one of the phenomena of 
that multanimous nature of the poet, which makes him for the 
moment that of which he has an intellectual perception. Else¬ 
where he says something vrhich seems to hint at the true state 
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of the case. “ I must think that difficulties nerve the spirit of a 
man ; make mtr prime objects a refuge as well as a 
passion!^ One cannot help contrasting Keats with Wordswotth 
—the one altogether poet; the other essentially a Wordsworth, 
with the poetic faculty added—the one shifting from form to 
lorm, and from style to style, and pouring his hot throbbing 
life into every mould ; the other remaining always the individual, 
producing works, and not so much living in his poems as 
memorially recording his life in them. When Wordsworth 
alludes to the foolish criticisms on his writings, he speaks 
serenely and generously of Wordsworth the poet, as if he 
were an unbiassed third person, who takes up the argument 
merely in the interest of literature. He towers into a bald 
egotism which is quite above and beyond selfishness. Poesy 
was his employment; it was Keats’s very existence, and he felt 
the rough treatment of his verses as if it had been/.he wounding 
of a limb. To Wordsworth, composing was a healthy exercise; 
his slow pulse and imperturbable self-trust gave him assurance 
of a life so long that he could wait; and when we read his 
poems we should never suspect the existence in him of any 
sense but that of observation, as if Wordsworth the poet were 
a half-mad land-surveyor, accompanied by Mr. Wordswokh 
the distributor of stamps, as a kind of keeper. But every one 
of Keats^s poems was a sacrifice of vitality; a virtue went away 
from him into every one of them; even yet, as we turn the leaves, 
they seem to warm and thrill our fingers with the flush of his fine 
senses, and the flutter of his electrical nerv« s, and we do not 
wonder be^elt that what he did was to be done swiftly. 

In the meantime his younger brother languished and died, 
his elder seems to have been in some way unfortunate, and bad 
gone to America, and Keats himself showed symptoms of the 
hereditary disease which caused his death at last. It is in 
October 1818 that we find the first allusion to a passion which 
was, ere long, to consume him. It is plain enough beforehand, 
that those were not moral or mental graces that should attract a 
man like Keats. His intellect was satisfied and absorbed by his 
art, his books, and his friends. He could have companionship 
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and appreciation from men; what he craved of woman 
was only repose. That luxurious nature, which would have 
toised uneasily on a crumpled rose-leaf, must have somethin;' 
softer to rest upon than intellect, something less ethereal than 
culture. It was his body that needed to have its equilibrium 
restored, the waste of his nervous energy that must be repaired 
by deep draughts of the overflowing life and drowsy tropical 
force of an abundant and healthily poised womanhood. 
Writing to his sister-in-law, he says of this nameless person : 
** She is not a Cleopatra, but is, at least, a Charmian ; she ha| 
a rich Eastern look; she has fine eyes and fine manners. 
When she comes into a room she makes the same impression 
as the beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine and toe conscious 
of herself to repulse any man who may address her. From 
habit, she thinks that nothinpr particular^ I always find myself 
at ease with suph a woman; the picture before me always gives me 
a life and animation which I cannot possibly feel with anything 
inferior. I am at such times too much occupied in admiring to 
be awkward or in a tremble. I forget myself entirely, because 
1 live in her. You will by this time think I am in love with her, 
so, before I go any farther, I will tell you that I am not. She 
kept me awake one night, as a tune of Mozart’s might do. I 
speak of the thing as a pastime and an amusement, than which 
1 can feel noAe deeper than a conversation with an imperial 
woman, the very yes and no of whose life is to me a banquet. 
... I like her and her like, because one has no sensation s 
what we both are is taken for granted. . . . She walks across 
a room in such»a manner that a man is drawn toward her with 
magnetic power. ... I believe, though, she has faults, the 
same as a Cleopatra or a Charmian might have had. Yet she 
is a 6ne thing, speaking in a worldly way; for there are two 
distinct tempers of mind in which we judge of things—the 
worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical; and the unearthly, 
spiritual, and ethereal. In the former, Bonaparte, Lord Byron, 
aiid this Charmian hold the first place in our minds; in the 
latter, John Howard, Bishop Hooker rocking his child’s cradle, 
and you, my dear sister, are the conquering feelings. As a 
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man of the world, I love the rich talk of a Charmian; as an 
eternal beinjr, I love the thought of you. I should like her to 
ruin me, and I should like you to save me.” e 

It is pleasant always to see Love hiding his head with such 
pains, while his whole body is so clearly visible, as in this 
extract. This lady, it seems, is not a Cleopatra, only a 
Charmian ; but presently we find that she is imperial. He 
does not love her, but he would just like to be ruined by her, 
nothing more. This glimpse of her, with her leopardess beauty, 
crossing the room and drawing men after her magnetically, is 
alt we have. She scorns to have been still living in 1848, and, 
as Lord Houghton tells us, kept the memory of the poet sacred. 
** She is an £ast-Indian,” Keats says, “ and ought to be her 
grandfather’s heir.” Her name we do not know.* It appears 
from Dilke’s Papers of a Critic that they were betrothed ; “ It 

is quite a settled thing between John Keats apd Miss-b 

God help them. It is a bad thing for them. The mother says 
she cannot prevent it, and that her only hope is that it will go 
off. He don’t like anyone to look at her or to speak to her.” 
Alas, the tropical warmth became a consuming fire 1 

His passion cruel grown took on a hue ^ 

Fierce and sanguineous.” 

} 3 etween this time and the spring of 1820 he seems to have 
worked assiduously. Of course, worldly success was of more 
importance than ever. He began “ Hyperion,” but had given it 
up in September 1819, because as be said, there were too 
many Milmnic inversions in it.” He wrote “ Ljimia ” after an 
attentive study of Dryden’s versification. This period also 
produced the ** Eve of St. Agnes,” “ Isabella,” and the odes to 
the ’’Nightingale” and to the Grecian IJrn.” He studied 
Italian, read Ariosto, and wrote part of a humorous poem, 
” The Cap and Bells.” He tried his hand at tragedy, and Lord 
Houghton has published among his Remains^ ”Otho the 

* The sale at public auction of Keats's love-letters hu, since this essay 
was written, made the uante known only too welL Her name waa Fanny 
braww).--lh'o.] 
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Great/* and all that was ever written of “ King Stephen.” We 
think he did unwisely, for a biographer is hardly called upon to 
show how ill his biographee could do anything. 

in the winter of 1820 he was chilled in riding on the top of a 
stage-coach, and .came home in a state of feverish excitement 
He was persuaded to go to bed, and in getting between the 
cold sheets coughed slightly. ** That is blood in my mouth,” 
he said ; ** bring me the candle; let me see this blood.” It was 
of a brilliant red, and bis medical knowledge enabled him to 
interpret the augury. Those narcotic odours that seem to 
breathe seaward, and steep in repose the senses of the voyagen 
who is drifting towards the shore of the mysterious Other 
World, appeared to envelop him, and, looking up with a 
sudden calmness, he said, ** I know the colour of that blood ; it 
is arterial bloodI cannot be deceived in that colour. That 
drop is my death-warrant; I must die.” 

There was » slight rally during the summer of that year, but 
toward autumn he grew worse again, and it was decided that he 
should go to Italy. He was accompanied thither by his friend, 
Mr. Severn, an artist After embarking, he wrote to his friend, 
Mr. Brown. We give a part of this letter, which is so deeply 
tragic that the sentences we take almost seem to break away 
froft] the rest with a cry of anguish, like the branches of Dante’s 
lamentable wood. 

** 1 wish to write on subjects that will not agitate me much. 
There is one I must mention and have done with it. Even if 
my body would recover of itself, this would prevent it. The 
very thing which I want to live most for will be a great occasion 
of my death, i cannot help it. Who can help it ? Were 1 in 
health it would make me ill, and how can 1 bear it in my state ? 

1 dare say you will be able to guess on what subject 1 am haip- 
tng—^you know what was my greatest pain during the Hrst part 
of my illness at your house. 1 wish for death every day and night 
to deliver me from these pains, and then I wish death away, for 
death would destroy even those pains, which are better than 
nothing. Lan(?and sea, weakness and decline, are great separ¬ 
ators, but Death is the great divorcer forever. When the pang 
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of this thoug^ht has passed through my mind, I may say the 
bitterness of death is passed. I often wish for yoU| that you 
might flatter me with the best. I think, without my mention¬ 
ing it, for my sake, you would be a friend to Miss-when 

I am dead. You think she has many faults, but for my sake 
think she has not one. If there is anything you can do for her 
by word or deed 1 know you will do it. I am in a state at 
present in which woman, merely as woman, can have no more 
power over me than stocks and stones, and yet the difference of 

my sensations with respect to Miss- and my sister is 

amazing—the one seems to absorb the other to a degree 
incredible. 1 seldom think of my brother and sister in 
America; the thought of leaving Miss-is beyond every¬ 

thing horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me—I 
eternally see her figure eternally vanishing; some of the 
phrases she was in the habit of using during my last nursing at 
Wentworth Place ring in my ears. Is therecanother life? 
Shall 1 awake and find all this a dream ? There must be; we 
cannot be created for this sort of suffering.” 

To the same friend he writes again from Naples, 1st 
November 1820:— 

“ The persuasion that 1 shall see her no more will kill me. 
My dear Brown, I should have had her when 1 was in health, 
and I should have remained well. 1 can bear to die —1 cannot 
bear to leave her. O God t God 1 God t Eveiytbing I have 
in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me like a 
spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling-cap scalds my 
head. My imagination is horribly vivid about her^l see her, 
1 hear her. Jhere is nothing in the world of sufficient interest 
to divert me from her a moment This was the case when I 
was in England ; I cannot recollect, without shuddering, the 
time that 1 was a prisoner at Hunt’s, and used to keep my 
eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. Then there was a good hope 
of seeing her again—nowl—O that 1 could be buried near 
where she lives 1 1 am afraid to write to her, to receive a letter 
from her—to see her bandwriting would break nty heart. Even 
to hear of her anyhow, to see her name written, would be more 
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than 1 can bear. My dear Brown, what am I to do ? Where 
can I look for consolation or ease? If I had any chance of 
recovery, this passion would kill me. Indeed, through the 
wl^le of my illness, both at your house and at Kentish Town, 
this fever has never ceased wearing me out.” 

The two friends went almost immediately from Naples to 
Rome, where Keats was treated with great kindness by the 
distinguished physician, Dr. (afterward Sir James) Clark.* 
But there was no hope from the first His disease was beyond 
remedy, as his heart was beyond comfort. The very fact that 
life might be happy deepened his despair. He might not have 
sunk so soon, but the waves in which he was struggling looked 
only the blacker that they were shone upon by the signal-torch 
that promised safety and love and rest 
It is good to know that one of Keats’s last pleasures was in 
‘ hearing Severn read aloud from a volume of Jeremy Taylor. 
On first coming to Rome, he had bought a copy of Alfieri, but, 
finding on the second page these lines, 

" Miscra me I solliovo a me uon resta 
Aliro che il pianto, ed il pianto h delitto,” 

he laid down the book and opened it no more. On the 14th 
February 1821 Severn speaks of a change that had taken 
plac£ in him toward greater quietness and peace. He talked 
much, and fell at last into a sweet sleep, in which he seemed to 
have happy dreams. Perhaps he heard the soft footfall of the 
angel of Death, pacing to and fro under his window, to be his 
Valentine. That night he asked to have this epitaph inscribed 
upon his gravestone— 

“ HERB L/Es ONB WUOSB NAME WAS WRIT IN WATBR." 

On the 23rd he died, without pain and as if falling asleep. His 
last words were, “ I am dying; I shall die easy; don’t be 
frightened, be firm and thank God it has come I ” 

* The lodging of Keats was on the Piazza di Spagnn, in the first house 
on the right hand in going up the Scalinata. Mr. Severn's Studio is said 
to have been in the Csncello over the garden gate of the Villa Negroni, 
pleasantly familiar to all Americans as the Roman home of their country* 
man Crawford. 
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He was buried in the PrQtestant burial-ground at Rome, in 
that part of it which is now disused and secluded from the rest. 
A short time before his death he told Severn that he thought 
his intenscst pleasure in life had been to watch the growtl^ of 
flowers; and once, after lying peacefully awhile, he said, ** I 
feel the flowers growing over me.” His grave is marked by a 
little headstone, on which are carved somewhat rudely his name 
and age, and the epitaph dictated by himself. No tree^ or 
shrub has been planted near it, but the daisies, faithful to their 
buried lover, crowd his small mound with a galaxy of their 
innocent stars, more prosperous than those under which he 
lived. 

In person, Keats was below the middle height, with a head 
small in proportion to the breadth of his shoulders. His hair 
was brown and fine, falling in natural ringlets about a face in 
which energy and sensibility were remarkably mixed. Every 
feature was delicately cut; the chin was bold; ,^nd about the 
mouth something of a pugnacious expression. His eyes were 
mellow and glowing, large, dark, and sensitive. At the recital 
of a noble action or a beautiful thought they would suffuse with 
tears, and his mouth trembled.f Haydon says that his eyes 
had an inward Delphian look that was perfectly divine. 

The faults of Keat’s poetry are obvious enough, but it should 
be remembered that he died at twenty-five, and that he offends 
by superabundance and not poverty. That be was over- 
languaged at first there can be no doubt, and in this was 
implied the possibility of falling b.ick to the perfect mean of 
diction. It is only by the rich that the costly plainness, which 
at once satisfies the taste and the imaginatioii, is attainable. 

* Written in 1856. O irony of Time t Ten years after the poet’s death 
the woman ho had so loved wrote to his Mend, Mr. Dilke, that the 
kindest act would be to let him rest forever in the obscurity to wliioh 
circumstances had condemned him 1” (Papers qf a OrUiCt L, 11.) 0 
Time, the atoner I In 1874 I found the grave planted with shratw shd 
flowers, the pious homage of the daughter of our most eminent Amerioaa 
sculptor. 

t heigh Hunt's AtUobiographg, iL, 48. 
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Whether Keats was original or not, I do not think it useful to 
discuss until it has been settled what originality is. Lord 
Houghton tells us that this merit (whatever it is) has beer, 
denied to Keats, because his poems take the colour of the 
authors he happened to be leading at the time he wrote them. 
But men have their intellectual ancestry, and the likeness of 
some one of them is for ever unexpectedly flashing out in the 
features of a descendant, it may be after a gap of several 
generations. In the parliament of the present every man 
represents a constituency of the past. It is true that Keats has 
the accent of the men from whom he learned to speak, but this 
is to make originality a mere question of externals, and in thig 
sense the author of a dictionary might bring an action of trover 
against every author who used his words. It is the man 
behind the words that gives them value, and if Shakespeare 
help himself to a verse or a phrase, it is with ears that have 
learned of higi to listen that we feel the harmony of the one, 
and it is the mass of his intellect that makes the other weighty 
with meaning. Enough that we recognise in Keats that 
indefinable newness and unexpectedness which we call genius. 
The sunset is original every evening, though for thousands of 
years it has built out of the same light and vapour its visionary 
citfbs with domes and pinnacles, and its delectable mountains 
which night shall utterly abase and destroy. 

Three mch, almost contemporaneous with each other— 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Byron—were the great means of 
bringing back English poetiy from the sandy deserts of 
rhetoric, and recovering for her her triple inheritance of 
simplicity, sencuousness, and passion. Of these, Wordsworth 
was the only conscious reformer, and his hostility to the 
existing formalism injured his eailier poems by tinging them 
with something of iconoclastic extravagance. He was the 
deepest thinker, Keats the most essentially a poet, and Byron * 
.the most keenly intellectual of the three. Keats had the 
broadest mind, or at least his mind was open on more sides, 
^nd he was able to understand Wordsworth and judge Byron, 
equally conscious, through his artistic sense, of the greatnesses 

567 
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of the one and the many littlenesses of the other, while 
Wordsworth was isolated in a feeling of his prophetic character, 
and Byron had only an uneasy and jealous instinct of con¬ 
temporary merit. The poems of Wordsworth, as he was ^e 
most individual, accordingly reflect the moods of his own 
nature ; those of Keats, from sensitiveness of organisation, the 
moods of his own taste and feeling; and those of Byron, 
who was impressible chiefly through the understanding, the 
intellectual and moral wants of the time in which he lived. 
Wordsworth has influenced most the ideas of succeeding 
poets; Keats, their forms; and Byron, interesting to men of 
imagination less for his writings than for what his writings 
indicate, reappears 1 0 more in poetry, but presents an ideal to 
youth made restless with vague desires not yet regulated by 
experience nor supplied with motives by the duties of life. 

Keats certainly had more of the penetrative and sympathetic 
imagination which belongs to the poet, of tha* imagination 
which identifles itself with the momentary object of its 
contemplation, than any man of these later days. It is not 
merely that he has studied the Elizabethans and caught their 
turn of thought, but that he really sees things with their 
sovereign eye, and feels them with their electrified senses. His 
imagination was bis bliss and bane. Was he cheerful, 
hops about the gravel with the sparrows ; ” was he morbid, he 
would reject a Fetrarchal coronation—on account of my dying 
day, and because women have cancers.” So impressible was 
be as to say that he ‘‘had no nature,” meaning character. 
But he knew what the faculty was worth, and says finely, “ The 
imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream: he awoke 
and found ft truth.” Pie had an unerring instinct for the 
poetic uses of things, and for him they had no other use. We 
are apt to talk of the classic renaissance as of a phenomenon 
long past, nor ever to be renewed, and to think the Greeks 
and Romans alone had the mighty mhgic to work stich 
a miracle. To me one of the most interesting aspects of 
Keats is that in him Ave have an example of the renaissance 
going on almost under our own eyes, and that the intellectual 
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ferment was in him kindled by a purely English leaven. He 
had properly no scholarship, any more than Shakespeare had, 
but like him he assimilated at a touch whatever could serve his 
fffirpose. His delicate senses absorbed culture at every pore. 
Of the self-denial to which he trained himself (unexampled in 
one so young) the second draft of “Hyperion” as compared with 
the first, is a conclusive proof. And far indeed is his “Lamia” 
from the lavish indiscrimination of “Endymion.” In his Odes 
he showed a sense of form and proportion which we seek vainly 
in almost any other English poet, and some of his sonnets 
(taking all qualities into consideration) are the most perfect in 
our language. No doubt there is something tropical and of 
strange overgrowth in his sudden maturity, but it was maturity 
nevertheless. Happy the young poet who has the saving fault 
of exuberance, rf he have also the shaping faculty that sooner or 
later will amend it 1 

As everyi young person goes through all the world-old 
experiences, fancying them something peculiar and personal to 
himself, so it is with every new generation, whose youth always 
finds its representatives in its poets. Keats rediscovered the 
delight and wonder that lay enchanted in the dictionar>*. 
Wordsworth revolted at the poetic diction which he found in 
vogue, but his own language rarely rises above it, except when 
it is upborne by the thought. Keats had an instinct for fine 
words, which are in themselves pictures and ideas, and had 
more of the power of poetic expression than any modem 
English poet. And by poetic expression I do not mean merely 
a vividness in particulars, but the right feeling which heightens 
or subdues if passage or a whole poem to the proper tone, and 
gives entirencss to the effect. There is a great deal more than 
is commonly supposed in this choice of words. Men’s thoughts 
and opinions are in a great degree vassals of him who in\ents a 
new phrase or reapplies an old epithet The thought or feeling 
a thousand times repeated becomes his at last who utters it 
.best This power of language is veiled in the old legends 
which makd the invisib'le powers the servants of some word. 
As soon as we have discovered the word for our joy or sorrow 
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we are no longer its serfs, but its lords. We reward the 
discoverer of an anaesthetic for the body, and make him 
member of all the societies, but him who finds a nepenthe for 
the soul we elect into the small academy of the immortals. ° 

1 he poems of Keats mark an epoch in English poetry; for, 
however often we may find traces of it in others, in them found 
its most unconscious expression that reaction against the barrel- 
organ style which had been reigning by a kind of sleepy divine 
right for half a century. The lowest point was indicated when 
there was such an utter confounding of the common and the 
uncommon sense that Dr. Johnson wrote verse and Burke 
prose. The most profound gospel of criticism was, that nothing 
was good poetry that could not be translated into good prose, as 
if one should say that the test of sufficient moonlight was that 
tallow-candles could be made of it. We (ind Keats at first 
going to the other extreme, and endeavouring to extract green 
cucumbers from the rays of tallow ; but we see also incontest¬ 
able proof of the greatness and purity of his poetic gift in the 
constant return toward equilibrium and repose in his later 
poems. And it is a repose always lofty and clear-aired, like 
that of the eagle balanced in incommunicable sunshine. In 
him a vigorous understanding developed itself in equal measure 
with the divine faculty; thought emancipated itself from expres¬ 
sion without becoming its tyrant; and music and meaning 
floated together, accordant as swan and shadow, on the smooth 
element of his verse. Without losing its sensuousness, his 
poetry refined itself and grew more inward, and die sensational 
was elevated into the typical by the control of ^^at finer sense 
which undcrlicii the senses and is the spirit of themf. 
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W HEN Burns’s humour gave its last pathetic flicker in his 
“John, don’t let the awkward squad fire over me” was 
he thinking of actual brother-volunteers, or of possible biog¬ 
raphers ? Did his words betray only the rhythmic sensitive¬ 
ness of poetic nerves, or were they a foreboding of that helpless 
future, when the poet lies at the mercy of the plodder—of that 
bi-voluminous shape in which dulness overtakes and revenges 
itself on genius at last ? Certainly Burns has suffered as much 
as most large-natured creatures from well-meaning efforts to 
account for him, to explain him away, to bring him into har¬ 
mony with those well-regulated minds which, during a good 
part of the last century, found out a way, through rhyme, to 
snatch a prosincss beyond the reach of prose. Nay, he has 
been wronged also by that other want of true appreciation, 
^hich deals in panegyric, and would put asunder those two 
things which God has ioined—-the poet and the man—as if it 
were not thS same rash improvidence that was the happiness of 
the verse and the misfortune of the gauger. But his death-bed 
was at least not haunted by the unappeasable apprehension of 
a German for his biographer; and that the fame of Lessing 
should havetofour times survived this cunningest assault of 
oblivion is proof enough that its base is broad and deep-set. 

There seems to be, in the average German mind, an inability 
or a disinclination to see a thing as it really is, unless it be a 

* G. B. Ljsssino. Setn J^iben und seine W&rhe., Vim Adolf Staiir. 
Verriielirtu und verbesserto Volks-Ausgabo. Dritte AtiHage. Berlin, 18G4. 

The same. Translated by E. P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor, etc., in the 
University of Michigan. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 1866. 2 volt. 

G. K ]jef»ing*s Sammtliche Schnlten, heniuegegcben von Karl Loch- 
mann. 1853-57. 12 Bdnde. 
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matter of science. It finds its keenest pleasure in divining a 
profound significance in the most trifling things, and the num¬ 
ber of mare’s-nests that have been stared into by the German 
Gelihrier through his spectacles passes calculation. They are 
the one object of contemplation that makes that singular being 
perfectly happy, and they seem to be as common as those of 
the stork. In the dark forest of aesthetics, particularly, he finds 
them at every turn—“ fanno tutto il loco varo.” If the greater 
part of our English criticism is apt only to skim the sur¬ 
face, the Geitnan. by way of being profound, too often 
buirows in delighted darkness quite beneath its subject, 
till the reader feels th< ground hollow beneath him, and is fear¬ 
ful of caving into unknown depths of stagnant metaphysic air 
at every step. The Commentary on Shakespeare of Gervinus, 
a really superior man, reminds one of the Roman Campagna, 
penetrated underground in all directions by strange winding 
caverns, the work of human borers in search of \^e know not 
what. Above are the divine poet’s larks and daisies, his incom¬ 
municable skies, his broad prospects of life and nature; and 
meanwhile our Teutonic teredo worms his way below, and offers 
to be our guide into an obscurity of his own contriving. The 
reaction of language upon style, and even upon thought, by its 
limitations on the one hand, and its suggestions on the other, is 
so apparent to any one who has made even a slight study of com¬ 
parative literature, that we have sometimes thought the German 
tongue at least an accessory before the fact, if nothing more, in 
the offences of German literature. The language has such a 
fatal genius for going stern-foremost, for yawing^ and for not 
minding the helm without some ten minutes’ notice in advance, 
that he must be a great sailor indeed who can safely make it the 
vehicle for anything but imperishable commodities. Vischer’s 
^sfhetik^ the best treatise on the subject, ancient or modem, is 
such a book as none but a German could write, and it is wntt<m 
as none but a German could have written it. The abstracts 0l 
its sections are sometimes nearly as long as ,the sections 
themselves, and it is as hard to make out which head belongs 
to which tail, as in a knot of snakes thawing themselves into 
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sluggish individuality under a spring sun. The average German 
professor spends his life in making lanterns fit to guide us 
through the obscurest passages of all the ologies and ysics^ and 
tlftre are none in the world of such honest workmanship. They 
are durable, they have intensifying glasses, reflectors of the 
most scientific make, capital sockets in which to set a light, and 
a handsome lump of potentially illuminating tallow is thrown in. 
But, in order to see by them, the explorer must make his own 
candle, supply his own cohesive wick of common-sense, and 
light it himself. And yet the admirable thoroughness of the 
German intellect! We should be ungrateful Indeed if we did 
not acknowledge that it has supplied the raw material in almost 
every branch of science for the defter wits of other nations to 
work on; yet we have a suspicion that there arc certain lighter 
departments of literature in which it may be misapplied, and 
turn into something very like clumsiness. Delightf^ul as Jean 
Paul’s humoBr is, how much moic so would it be if he only knew 
when to stop ! Ethereally deep as is his sentiment, should we 
not feel it more if he sometimes gave us a little less of it—if he 
would only not always deal out his wine by bcer-mcasure ? So 
thorough is the German mind, that might it not seem now and 
tlyin to work quite through its subject, and expatiate in cheerful 
unconsciousness on the other side thereof? 

With all itfi merits of a higher and deeper kind, it yet seems 
to us that German literature has not quite satisfactorily answered 
that so long-standing question of the French Abbd about espnt. 
Hard as it is for a German to be clear, still harder to be light, he 
is more than ever awkward in his attempts to produce that 
quality of styfe, so peculiarly French, which is neither wit nor 
liveliness taken singly, but a mixture of the two that must be 
drunk while the effervescence lasts, and will not bear exportation 
into any other language. German criticism, excellent in other 
respects, and immeasurably superior to that of any other nation 
in its constructive faculty, in its instinct for getting at whatever 
principle of life lies at the heart of a work of genius, is seldom 
lucid, almost* never entertaining. It may turn its light, if we 
have patience, into ever/ obscurest cranny of Its subject, one 
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after another, but it never flashes light out of.the subject itself 
as Sainte-Beuve, for example, so often does, and with such 
unexpected charm. We should be inclined to put Julian 
Schmidt at the head of living critics in all the more essential 
elements of his outfit; but with him is not one conscious at too 
frequent intervals of the professorial grind—of that German 
tendency to bear on too heavily, where a French critic would 
touch and go with such exquisite measure? The Great Nation, 
as it cheerfully calls itself, is in nothing greater than its talent 
for saying little things agreeably, which is perhaps the very top 
of mere culture, and in literature is the next best thing to the 
power of saying gr«''it things as easily as if they were little. 
German learning, lixe the elephants of Pyrrhus, is always in 
danger of turning upon what it was intended to adorn and 
reinforce, and trampling it ponderously to death. And yet 
what do we not owe it } Mastering all languages, all records 
of intellectual man, it has been able, or has enabled others, to 
strip away the husks of nationality and conventionalism from 
the literatures of many races, and to disengage that kernel of ^ 
human truth which is the germinating principle of them all. 
Nay, it has taught us to recognise also a certain value in those 
very husks, whether as shelter for the unripe or food for the 
fallen seed. 

That the general want of style in German authors is not 
wholly the fault of the language is shown by Heine (a man erf 
mixed blood), who can be daintily light in German ; that it is 
not altogether a matter of rare, is clear from the graceful 
airiness of Erasmus and Reuchliu in Latin, and of Grimm in 
French. The sense of heaviness which creeps over the reader 
from so many German books is mainly due, we suspect, to the 
language, which seems well-nigh incapable of that aerial per¬ 
spective so delightful in first-rate French, and even English, 
writing. But there must also be in the national character 
an insensibility to proportion, a want of that instinctive 
discretion which we call tact. Nothing shorty of this will 
account for the perpetual groping of German imaginative 
literature after some foreign mould in which to cast its thought 
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or feeling, now trying a Lous Qautorze pattern, then something 
supposed to be Shakespearian, and at last going back to 
ancient Greece, or even Persia. Goethe himself, limpidly per- 
fict as are many of his shorter poems, often fails in giving 
artistic coherence to his longer works. Leaving deeper qualities 
wholly out of the question, Wilhelm Meister seems a mere 
aggregation of episodes if compared with such a masterpiece as 
Paul and Virginia^ or even with a happy improvisation like the 
Vicar of Wakefields The second part of Fausty too, is rather 
a reflection of Goethe’s own changed view of life and man’s 
relation to it, than an harmonious completion of the original 
conception. Full of placid wisdom and exquisite poetry it 
certainly is ; but if we look at it as a poem, it seems more as if 
the author had striven to get in all he could, than to leave out 
all he might. We cannot help asking what business have paper 
money and political economy and geognosy here 1 We confess 
that “ThaUs” and the “Homunculus” weary us not a little, 
unless, indeed, a poem be nothing, after all, but a prolonged 
conundrum. Many of Schiller’s lyrical poems—though the 
best of them find no match in modern verse for rapid energy, 
the very axles of language kindling with swiftness—seem dis- 
pjroportionately long in parts, and the thought too often has 
the life well-nigh squeezed out of it in the sevenfold coils of 
diction, dappled though it be with splendid imagery. 

In German sentiment, which runs over so easily into senti¬ 
mentalism, a foreigner cannot help being struck with a certain 
incongruousness. What can be odder, for example, than the 
mixture of sensibility and sausages in some of Goethe’s earlier 
notes to “ FVau von Stein,” unless, to be sure, the publishing 
them ? It would appear that Germans were less sensible to the 
ludicrous—and we arc far from saying that this may not have 
its compensatory advantages—than either the English or the 
French. And what is the source of this sensibility, if it 
be not an instinctive perception of the incongruous and 
disproportionate? Among all races, the English has ever 
shown itseff most keenly alive to the fear of making 
itself ridiculous; and among all, none has produced so 
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many humorists, only one of them, indeed, so profound 
as Cervantes, yet all masters in their seveial ways. 
What English-speaking man, except lioswell, could have 
arrived at Weimar, as Goethe did, in that absurd Werihet^ 
montinmgt And where, out of Germany, could he have found 
a leigning Grai.d Duke to put his whole court into tlie same 
sentimental livery of blue and yellow, leather breeches, boots, 
and all, excepting only Herder, and that not on account of his 
clerical piofession, but of his age? To be sure, it might be 
asked also where else in Europe was a prince to be met with 
capable of manly friendship with a man whose only decoration 
was his genius? Bui the comicality of the other fact no less 
remains. Certainly t.ic German character is in no way so little 
remarkable as for its humour. If we were to trust the evidence 
of Herr Hub's dicary Dcuhche koinische und htimorisHsche 
Dichtuns^y we should believe that no German had even so much 
as a suspicion of what humour meant, unless the bdok itself, as 
we are half inclined to suspect, be a joke in three volumes, the 
want of fun being the real point thereof. If German patriotism 
can be induced to find a grave delight in it, we congratulate 
Herr Hub’s publishers, and for ourselves advise any sober- 
minded man who may hereafter ‘‘be merry,” not to “sir>g 
psalms,” but to read Hub as the more serious amusement of the 
two. There are epigrams there that make life mpre solemn, 
and, if taken in sufficient doses, would make it more precarious. 
Even Jean Paul, the greatest of German humorous authors, and 
never surpassed in comic conception or in the pathetic quality 
of humoui, is not to be named with his master, Sterne, as a 
creative humgrist. What are Siebenkas, Fixlcin, Schmelzle, 
and Fibcl (a single lay-figure to be draped at will with 
whimsical sentiment and refiection, and put in various attitudesX 
compared with the living reality of Walter Shandy and his 
brother Toby, characters which we do not see merely as puppets 
in the author’s mind, but poetically projected from it in ah 
independent being of their own? Heine himself, the most 
graceful, sometimes the most touching, of modem poets, and 
dearly the most easy of German humorists, seems to me 
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wanting in a refined perception of that inward propriety which 
is only another name for poetic proportion, and shocks us 
soj^etimes with an UnJUithigkeit^ as at the end of his Deutsche 
landy which, if it make Germans laugh, as we should be sorry to 
believe, makes other people hold their noses. Such things have 
not been possible in English since Swift, and the persijleur 
Heine cannot ofier the same excuse of savage cynicism that 
might be pleaded for the Irishman. • 

1 have hinted that Herr Stahr’s Life of Lessing is not 
precisely the kind of biography that would have been most 
pleasing to the man who could not conceive that an author* 
should be satisfied with anything more than truth in praise, or 
anything less in criticism. My respect for what Lessing was, 
and for what he did, is profountl. In the history of literature it 
would be hard to find a man so stalwait, so kindly, so sincere,* 
so capable of great ideas, whether in their influence on tiie 
intellect or die life, so unswervingly true to the truth, so free 
from the common weaknesses of his class. Since Luther, 
Germany has given birth to no such intellectual athlete—to no 
son so German to the core. Greater poets she has had, but no 
greater writer; no nature more finely tempered. Nay, may 
w« not say that great character is as rare a thing as great 
genius, if it be not even a nobler form of it? For surely it is 
edsier to embody fine thinking, or delicate sentiment, or lofty 
aspiration, in a book than in a life. The wiitten leaf, if it be, as 
some few are, a safe-keeper and conductor of celesti.al fire, is 
secure. Poverty cannot pincli, passion swerve, or trial shake it. 
But the man Lessing, harassed and striving life-long, always 
poor and always hopeful, with no patron but his own right- 
hand, the very shuttlecock of fortune, who saw ruin’s plough¬ 
share drive through the hearth on which his first home-fiic was 
hardly kindled, and who, through all, was faithful to himself, to 
bis friend, to his duty, and to his ideal, is something more 
inspiring for us than the most glorious utterance of merely 
intellectual power. The figure of Goethe is grand, it is 

* “ If I write at all, it is not possible for me to write otherwise than just 
aa 1 tbiuk and feid.''—Lessing to his father, 21st Decutuber 17ti7. 
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rightfully pre-eminent, it lias something of the calm, and 
something of the coldness, of the immortals ; but the Valhalla 
of German letters can show one form, in its simple ipanho^, 
statelier even than his. 

Manliness and simplicity, If they are not necessary coefficients 
in producing character of the purest tone, were certainly 
leading elements in the Lessing who is still so noteworthy and 
lovable to us when eighty-six years have passed since his 
bodily presence vanished from among men. He loved clear¬ 
ness, he hated exaggeration in all its forms. He was the first 
German who had any conception of style, and who could be full 
w'ithout spilling over ■'>n all sides, Herr Stahr, we think, is not 
just the biographer he would have chosen for himself. His 
book is rather a panegyiic than a biography. There is some¬ 
times an almost comic disproportion between the matter and 
the manner, especially in the epic details of Lessing’s onslaughts 
on the nameless herd of German authors. It is a^'if Sophocles 
should have given a strophe to every bullock slain by Ajax in 
his mad foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. He is too 
fond of striking an attitude, and his tone rises unpleasantly 
near a scream, as he calls the personal attention of heaven and 
earth to something which Lessing himself would have thought 
a very matter-of-course affair. He who lays it down as an 
axiom, that “genius loves simplicity,” would hardly have 
been pleased to hear the Leilers on Literature called the 
“burning thunderbolts of his annihilating criticism,” or the 
Anti'Goize pamphlets, “ the hurtling arrows that sped from the 
bow of the immortal hero.” Nor would he with whom 
accuracy was a matter of conscience have heard patiently that 
the Letters “appeared in a period distinguished for its lofty 
tone of mind, and in their own towering boldness they are a 
true picture of the intrcjiid character of the age.”* If the age 
was what Herr Stahr represents it to have been, where is the 

* “ 1 am sure that Klcist would rather have taken another wound with 
him uito his grave than liave such stuff jabbered over him (sich soldi Zet^ 
nachsehtoatasn laseeti ).”—Lfssing to Gleim, 6tli September 1759. 
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great merit of Lessing ? He would have smiled, we suspect, a 
little contemptuously, at Herr Stahr’s repeatedly quoting a 
certificate from the historian of the proud Britons,” that he 
wac *‘the first critic in Europe.” Whether we admit or not 
Lord Macaulay’s competence in the matter, we are sure that 
Lessing would not have thanked his biographer for tHis soup- 
ticket to a ladleful of fame. If ever a man stood firmly on his 
own feet, and asked help of none, that man was Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. 

Herr Stahr’s desire to waJte a hero of his subject, and his 
love for sonorous sentences like those we have quoted above,, 
are apt to stand somewhat in the way of our chance at taking a 
fair measure of the man, and seeing in what his heroism really 
lay. He furnishes little material for a comparative estimate 
of Lessing, or forjudging of the foreign influences which helped 
from time to time in making him what he was. Nothing is 
harder than^to worry out a date from Herr Stahr’s hay¬ 
stacks of praise and quotation. Yet dates are of special value 
in tracing the progress of an intellect like Lessing’s, which, 
little actuated by an inward creative energy, was commonly 
stirred to motion by the impulse of other minds, and struck out 
its brightest flashes by collision with them. He himself tells us 
thilt a critic should “ first seek out some one with whom he can 
contend,” and quotes in justification from one of Aristotle’s 
commentatoi%, So/et Aristoteles queerere pu^nam in suis libris. 
This Lessing was always wont to do. He could only feel his 
own strength, and make others feel it—could only call it into 
full play in an intellectual wrestling-bout. He was always 
anointed and •ready for the ring, but with this distinction, that 
he was no mere prize-fighter, or bully, for the side that would 
pay him best, nor even a contender for mere sentiment, but a 
self-foigelful champion for the truth as he saw it Nor is this 
true of him only as a critic. His more purely imaginative works 
—his “Minna,” his “Emilia,” his “Nathan”—were all written, 
not to satisfy the craving of a poetic instinct, nor to rid head 
and heart of troublous guests by building them a lodging out¬ 
side himself, as Goethe used to do, but to prove some thesis of 
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criticism or morals by which Tnith could be served. His zeal 
for her was perfectly unselfish. ” Docs one write, then, for the 
sake of being always in the right? 1 think 1 have been as 
serviceable to Truth,” he says, “when I miss her, and tny 
failure is the occasion of another's discovering her, as if I had 
discovered her myself.”* One would almost be inclined to 
think, from Herr Stahris account of the matter, that Lessing 
had been an autochthonous birth of the German soil, without 
intellectual ancestry or helpful kindred. That this is the suffix 
cient natural history of no original mind we need hardly say, 
since originality consists quite as much in the power of using to 
purpose what it findi ready to its hand, as in that of producing 
what is absolutely rew. Perhaps we might say that it was 
nothing more than the faculty of combining the separate, and 
therefore ineffectual, conceptions of ethers, and making them 
into living thought by the breath of its own organising spirit. 
A great man without a past, if be be not an impossibility, will 
certainly have no future. He would be like those conjectural 
Miltons and Cromwells of Gray’s imaginary Hamlet. The only 
privilege of the original man is, that, like other sovereign 
princes, he has the right to call in the current coin and reissue 
it stamped with his own image, as was the practice of Lessing. 

Herr Stahr’s over-intensity of phrase is less offensive tlian 
amusing when applied to Lessing's early efforts in criticism. 
Speaking of poor old Gottsched, he says : “ Les*sing assailed 
him sometimes with cutting criticism, and again with exquisite 
humour. In the notice of Gottsched’s poems, he says, among 
other things, *Tlic exterior of the volume is so handsome that 
it will do gre^t credit to the bookstores, and it < is to be hoped 
that it will continue to do so for a long time. But to give 
a satisfactory idea of the interior sui passes our powers.' 
And in conclusion he adds, ‘These poems cost two thalers 
and four groschen. The two thalers pay for the ridiculoot, 
and the four groschen pretty mudh for the useful.’” Again* 
be tells us that Lessing concludes his notice of Klopstoch’s 


* Letter to Klotz, 9th June 1766. 
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” Ode to God ” ** with these inimitably roguish words : • What 
presumption to beg thus earnestly for a woman ! * Does not 
a whole book of criticism lie in these nine words?” For a 
y#ung man of twenty-two, Lessing’s criticisms show a great 
deal of independence and maturity of thought; but humour 
he never had, and his wit was always of the bluntest— 
crushing rather than cutting. The mace, and not the scymitar, 
was his weapon. Let Herr Stahr put all Lessing’s “inimitably 
roguish words” together, and compare them with these few 
intranslatable lines from Voltaire’s letter to Rousseau, thanking 
him for his Discours sur PInigalitd: “ On n’a jamais employd, 
tant d’esprit k vouloir nous rendre bdlcs; il prend envie de 
marcher k quatre pattes quand on lit votre ouvrage.” Lessing 
from the first was something far better than a wit. Force was 
always much more characteristic of him than cleverness. 
Sometimes Herr Stahr’s hero-worship leads him into positive 
misstatemeiV. For example, speaking of Lessing’s preface to 
the Contributions to the History and Reform of the Theatre^ he 
tells us that “his eye was directed chiefly to the English 
theatre and Shakespeare.” Lessing at that time (1749) was 
only twenty, and knew little more than the names of any foreign 
dramatists except the French. In this very preface his English 
liSt skips from Shakespeare to Dryden, and in the Spanish he 
omits Calderon, Tirso de Molina, and Alarcon. Accordingly, 
we suspect* that the date is wrongly assigned to Lessing’s 
translation of Toda da Vida es Sueho. His mind was hardly 
yet ready to feel the strange charm of this most imaginative of 
Calderon’s dramas. 

Even whew Herr Stahr undertakes to give us light on the 
sources of Lessing, it is something of the dimmest. He 
attributes “ Miss Sara Sampson ” to the influence of the “ Mer¬ 
chant of London,” as Mr. Evans translates it literally from the 
German, meaning our old friend, “ George Barnwell.” But we 
are strongly inclined to suspect from internal evidence that 
Moore’s more recent “ Gamester ” gave the prevailing impulse. 
And if Herr«Stahr must needs tell us anything of the “ Tragedy 
of Middle-Class Life,” he ought to have known that on the 
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English stage it preceded “Lillo” by more than a century-^ 
witness the “Yorkshire Tragedy”—and that something very 
like it was even much older in France. We are inclined to 
complain, also, that he does not bring out more clearly hoMf 
much Lessing owed to Diderot both as dramatist and critic, 
nor give us so much as a hint of what already existing English 
criticism did for him in the way of suggestion and guidance. 
But tliough we feel it to be our duty to say so much of Herr 
Stahr’s positive faults and negative shottcomings, yet we leave 
him in very good humour. While he is altogether too full upon 
certain points of merely transitory importance—such as the 
quarrel with Klotz—yot we are bound to thank him both for the 
abundance of his exlr icts from Lessing, and for the judgment 
he has shown in the choice of them. Any one not familiar with 
his writings will be able to get a very good notion of the quality 
of his mind, and the amount of his literary performance, from 
these volumes; and that, after all, is the chief mt^tter. As to 
the absolute merit of his works other than critical, Herr Stahr’s 
judgment is too much at the mercy of his partiality to be of 
great value. 

Of Mr. Evans’s translation we can speak for the most part 
with high commendation. There are great difficulties in trans¬ 
lating German prose; and whatever other good things Hefr 
Stahr may have learned from Lessing, terseness and clearness 
are not among them. We have seldom seen a translation 
which read more easily, or was generally more faithful. That 
Mr. Evans should nod now and then we do not wonder, nor 
that he should sometimes choose the wrong wc.d. We have 
only compare(] him with the original where we saw reason 
for suspecting a slip; but, though we have not found much 
to complain of, we have found enough to satisfy us that 
his book will gain by a careful revision. We select a 
few oversights, mainly from the first volume, as examples. 
On page 34, comparing Lessing with Goethe on arriving 
at the University, Mr. Evans, we think, obscures, if he does 
not wholly lose the meaning, when he translates Leien by 
“social relations,” and is altogether wrong in rendering 
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Patrizier by "aristocrat.” At the top of the next page, too, 
"suspicious” is not the word for bedenklich. Had he been 
writing English, he would surely have said “questionable.” 
Qp page 47, "overtrodden shoes” is hardly so good as the 
idiomatic "down at the heel.” On page 104, "A very 
humorous representation” is oddly made to "confirm the 
documentary evidence.” The reverse is meant. On page 115, 
the sentence beginning “ the tendency in both ” needs revising. 
On page 138, Mr. Evans speaks of the “Poetical Village- 
younkei'of Destouches.” This, we think, is hardly the English 
of Le Polte Campat^ard^ and almost recalls Lieberkuhn’& 
theory of translation, toward which Lessing was so unrelenting 
—"When I do not understand a passage, why, 1 translate it 
word for word.” On page 149, " Miss Sara Sampson ” is called 
“ the first social tragedy of the (German Drama.” All tragedies 
surely are social^ except the " Prometheus.’ Biirgerliche 
Tragodie means a tragedy in which the protagonist is taken 
from common life, and perhaps cannot be translated clearly 
into English except by "tragedy of middle-class life.” So on 
page 170 we find Emilia Galottt called a “Virginia bourgeoises 
and on page 172 a hospital becomes a lazaretto. On page 190 
we have a sentence ending in this strange fashion: “in an 
episode of the English original, which Wieland omitted 
entirely, one of its characters nevertheless appeared in the 
German traUfeedy.” On page 205 we have the Seven Years* 
War called “a bloody process}* This is mere carelessness, for 
Mr. Evans, in the second volume, translates it rightly ^Uaw-suitS 
What English reader would know what "You are intriguing 
me ” means, ^jn page 228 ? On page 264, vol. ii,, we find a 
passage inaccurately rendered, which i\e consider of more 
consequence, because it is a quotation from Lessing. " O, out 
upon the man who claims. Almighty God, to be a pieacher of 
Thy word, and yet so impudently asserts that, in order to attain 
Thy purposes, there was only one way in which it pleased Thee 
to make 1 kyself^xifyuxi to him 1 ” This is very far from nur den 
einzigen Weg gehabt den Du Dir gefalien lassen ihm kund zu 
machen / The ihm is scornfully emphatic. We hope Professor 
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Evans will go over his version for a second edition much more 
carefully than we have had any occasion to do. He has done 
an excellent service to our literature, for which we heartily 
thank him, in choosing a book of this kind to translate, and 
translating it so well. We would not look such a gift horse too 
narrowly in the mouth. 

Let us now endeavour to sun^ up the result of Lessing’s life 
and labour with what success we may. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was boin (January 23, 1729) at 
Camenz, in Upper Lusatia, the second child and eldest son of 
John Gottfried Lessing, a Lutheran clergyman. Those who 
believe in the pcl-^>stent qualities of racc^ or the cumulative 
property of culture, will find something to their purpose in his 
Saxon blood and his cleiical and juristic ancestry. It is worth 
mentioning, that his grandfather, in the thesis for his doctor's 
degree, defended the right to entire freedom of religious belief. 
The name first conies to the surface in Parson Clement Lessigk, 
neaily three centuries ago, and survives to the present day 
in a painter of some distinction. It has almost passed into 
a proveib, that the mothers of remarkable children have 
been something beyond the common. If there be any truth 
in the theory, the case of Lessing was an exception, as might 
have been inferred, perhaps, from the peculiarly masculine 
type of his character <and intellect. His mother was in no wise 
superior, but his father seems to have been a man somewhat 
abo\ e the pedantic average of the provincial clergymen of his 
day, and to have been a scholar in the ampler meaning of 
the word. Besides the classics, be had po.^sessed himself of 
French and English, and was somewh.it versed in the Oriental 
languages. Tlie temper of his theology may be guessed from 
his having been, as his son tells us with some pride, one of **the 
earliest translators of Tillotson.” We can only conjecture him 
from the letters which Lessing wrote to him, from which we 
should fancy him as on the whole a decided and even chdleric 
old gentleman, in whom the wig, though not a predomiiiant, 
was yet a notable feature, and who was, like many/other fathers, 
permanently astonished at the fruit of his loins. He would 
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have preferred one of the so-called learned professions for his 
son—^theology above all—and would seem to have never quite 
reconciled himself to his S(M1 *s distinction, as being in none of 
the three careers which alone were legitimate. Lessing’s 
bforing towards him, always independent, is really beautiful 
in its union of respectful tenderness with unswerving self- 
assertion. When he wished to evade the maternal eye, Gotthold 
used in his letters to set up a screen of Latin between himself 
and her; and we conjecture the worthy Pastor Primarius 
playingjDver again in his study at Camenz, with some scruples 
of conscience, the old trick of Chaucer’s fox :— 

<< Mulier cst homiuis coufusio; 

Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 

Woman is mann^a joy and mannea bllsa." 

He appears to have snatched a fearful and but ill-concealed joy 
from the sight of the first collected edition of his son’s works, 
unlike Tillq^son as they certainly were. Ah, had they only 
been Opera / Yet were they not volumes, after all, and able to 
stand on their own edges beside the immortals, if nothing 
more? 

After grinding with private-tutor My Hus the requisite time, 
Lessing entered the school of Camenz, and in his thirteenth 
year was sent to the higher institution at Meissen. We learn 
little of his career there, except that Theophrastus, Plautus, 
and Terence were already his favourite authors, that he once 
characteristically distinguished himself by a courageous truth¬ 
fulness, and that he wrote a Latin poem on the valour of the 
Saxon soldiers, which his father very sensibly advised him to 
shorten. Iiv 1750, four years after leaving the school, he writes 
to his father ; ** 1 believed even when I was at Meissen that one 
must learn much there which he cannot make the least use of 
in real life {der Welt\ and I now [after trying Leipzig and 
Wittenberg] see it all the more clearly”—a melancholy 
observation which many other young men have made under 
similar circumstances. Sent to Leipzig in his seventeenth 
year, he finds himself an awkward, ungainly lad, and sets 
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diligently to perfecting himself in the somewhat unscholastic 
accomplishments of riding, dancing, and fencing. He also 
sedulously frequents the theatre, and wrote a play, '*The 
Young Scholar,” which attained the honour of representation. 
Meanwhile his most intimate companion was a younger brothll^r 
of his old tutor Mylius, a young man of more than questionable 
morals, and who had even written a satire on the elders of 
Camenz, for which—over-confidently trusting himself in the 
outraged city—he had been fined and imprisoned; so little 
could the German Muse, celebrated by Klopstock for her 
swiftness of foot, protect her son. With this scandalous 
person and with play-actors, more than probably of both sexes, 
did the young Les.ing share a Christmas cake sent him by 
his mother. Such news was not long in reaching Camenz, 
and we can easily fancy how tragic it seemed in the little 
parsonage there, to what cabinet councils it gave rise in the 
paternal study, to what ominous shaking of the clerical wig in 
that domestic Olympus. A pious fraud is practised on the boy, 
who hurries home thinly clad through the winter weather, 
his ill-eaten Christmas cake wringing him with remorseful 
indigestion, to receive the last blessing, if such a prodigal might 
hope for it, of a broken-hearted mother. He finds the good 
dame in excellent health, and softened toward him by a cold he 
has taken on his pious journey. He remains at home severu 
months, now writing Anacreontics of such warmth that his 
sister (as volunteer representative of the common hangman) 
bums them in the family stove; now composing sermons to 
convince his mother that “ he could be a preacher any day”—^a 
theory of that sacred office unhappily not yet extinct At 
Easter, 1747? he gels back to Leipzig again, with* some scant 
supply of money in his pocket, but is obliged to make his 
escape thence between two days somewhere toward the middle 
of the next year, leaving behind him some histrionic debts 
(chiefly, we fear, of a certain Mademoiselle Lorenz) for which 
he had confidingly made himself security. Stranded, by want 
of floating or other capital, at Wittenberg, he enters himself, 
with help from home, as a student there, but sodn migrates 
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again to Berlin, which had been his goal when making his 
iiegira from Leipzig. In Berlin he remained three years, 
ap|)lying himself to his chosen calling of author at all work, by 
doing whatever honest job offered itself—verse, criticism, or 
translation—and profitably studious in a very wide range of 
languages and their literature. Above all, he learned the great 
secret, which his stalwart English contemporary, Johnson, also 
acquired, of being able to “ dine heartily ” for threepence. 

Meanwhile he continues in a kind of colonial dependence on 
the parsonage at Camenz, the bonds gradually slackening,* 
sometimes shaken a little rudely, and always giving alarming 
hints of approaching and inevitable autonomy. From the few 
»home letters of. Lessing which remain (covering the period 
before 1753, there are only eight in all), we are able to surmise 
that a pretty constant maternal cluck and shrill paternal 
warning wer^ kept up from the home coop. We find Lessing 
defending the morality of the stage and his own private morals 
against charges and suspicions of his parents, and even making 
the awful confession that he docs not consider the Christian 
religion itself as a thing *' to be taken on trust,” nor a Christian 
by mere tradition so valuable a member of society as “ one who 
ha% prudently doubted, and by the way of examination has 
arrived at conviction, or at least striven to arrive.” Boyish 
scepticism ot the superficial sort is a common phenomenon 
enough, but the Lessing variety of it seems to us sufficiently 
rare in a youth of twenty. What strikes us mainly in the letters 
of these years is not merely the maturity they show, though 
that is remarkable, but the tone. We see already in them the 
cheerful and never overweening self-confidence which always 
so pleasantly distinguished Lessing, and ih.it strength of tackle, 
so seldom found in literary men, which brings the mind well 
home to its anchor, enabling it to find holding-ground and 
secure riding in any sea. ** What care I to live in plenty,” he 
asks gaily, “if I only live?” Indeed, Lessing learned early, 
and never forgot, that whoever would be life’s master, and not 
its drudge, must make it a means, and never allow it to become 
an end. He could say more truly than Gnetlic, Afetn Acker isi 
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die Zeit^ since be not only sowed in it the seed of thought for 
other men and other times, but cropped it for his daily bread. 
Above all, we find Lessing even thus early endowed with tjbe 
power of keeping his eyes wide open to what he was after, to 
what would help or hinder him—a much more singular gift 
than is commonly supposed. Among other jobs of this first 
Berlin period, he had undertaken to arrange the library of a 
certain Herr Rudiger, getting therefor his meals and other 
receipts,’’ whatever they may have been. His father seems to 
have heard with anxiety that this arrangement had ceased, and 
Lessing writes to him: “I never wished to have anything to 
do with this old man longer than until I had made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with his great library. This is now* 
accomplished, and we have accordingly parted.” This was in 
his twenty-first year, and we have no doubt, from the range of 
scholarship which Lessing had at command so young, that it 
was perfectly true. All through his life he was thoroughly 
German in this respect also, that he never quite smelted bis 
knowledge clear from some slag of learning. 

In the early part of the first Berlin residence, Pastor 
Piimarius Lessing, hearing that his son meditated a move¬ 
ment on Vienna, was much exercised with fears of \he 
temptation to Popery he would be exposed to in that capital. 
We suspect that the attraction thitherward had‘its source in 
a perhaps equally catholic, but less theological magneWthe 
Mademoiselle Lorenz above mentioned. Let us remember 
the perfectly innocent passion of Mozart foi an actress, and 
be comforted. There is not the slightest * evidence that 
Lessing’s life at this time, or any other, though careless, was 
in any way debauched. No scandal was ever coupled with 
his name, nor is any biographic chemistry needed to bleach 
spots out of his reputatioa What cannot be said of Widand, 
of Goethe, of Schiller, of Jean Paul, may be safely affirmed 
of this busy and single-minded man. The parental fear of 
Popery brought him a seasonable supply of money from bome^ 
which enabled him to clothe himself decently enough to push 
his literary fortunes, and put on a bold front with publishers. 
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Poor enough he often was, but never in so shabby a pass 
that he was forced to write behind a screen, like Johnson. 

It was during this first stay in Berlin that Lessing was 
thought into personal relations with Voltaire. Through an 
acquaintance with the great man’s secretary, Kichier, he was 
employed as translator in the scandalous Hirschel lawsuit, 
so dramatically set forth by Carlyle in his Ufe of Frederick, 
though Lessing’s share in it seems to have been unknown to 
him. The service could hardly have been other than distaste- 
ful to him ; but it must have been with some thrill of the 
ancheio! kind that the poor youth, just fleshing his maiden 
pen in criticism, stood face to face with the famous author, 
with whose name all Europe rang from side to side. This 
was in February 1751. Young as he was, we fancy those 
cool eyes of his making some strange discoveries as lu the 
real nature of that lean nightmare of Jesuits and dunces. 
Afterwards^ the same secretary lent him the manuscript of 
the Slide de Louis XIV., and Lessing thoughtlessly taking 
it into the country with him, it was not forthcoming when 
called for by the author. Voltaire natmally enough danced 
with rage, screamed all manner of unpleasant things about 
robbery and the like, cashiered the secretary, and was, we 
?ee no reason to doubt, really afraid of a pirated edition. This 
time his cry of wolf must have had a quaver of sincerity in 
it. Herr &tahr, who can never keep separate the Lessing 
as he then was and the Lessing as he afterwards became, 
takes fire at what he chooses to consider an unworthy sus¬ 
picion of the Frenchman, and treats himself to some rather 
cheap indignation on the subject. For ourselves, wc think 
Voltaire altogether in the right, and we respect Lessing’s 
honesty too much to suppose^ with his biographer, that it 
was this which led him, years afterwaids, to do such severe 
justice to Merope,” and other tiagedies of the same author. 
The affair happened in December 1751, and a year later 
Lessing calls Voltaire “a great man,” and says of his ’’Amalie,” 
that “ it has not only beautiful passages, it is beautiful through¬ 
out, and the tears of a reader of feeling will justify our 
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judgment.” Surely there is no resentment here. Our only 
wonder would be at its being written after the Hirschel 
business. At any rate, we cannot allow Herr Stahr to shake 
our faith in the sincerity of Lessing’s motives in criticism-O’ 
he could not in the soundness of the criticism itself->by 
tracing it up to a spring at once so petty and so personal. 

During a part of 1752* Lessing was at Wittenbeig again as 
student of medicine, the parental notion of a strictly pro¬ 
fessional career of some kind not having yet been abandoned. 
We must give his father the credit of having done his best, in a 
well-meaning paternal fashion, to make his son over again in 
his ow'n image, and ‘o thwart the design of nature by coaxing 
or driving him into the pinfold of a prosperous obscurity. But 
Gotthold, with all his gifts, had no talent whatever for contented 
routine. His was a mind always in solution, which the divine 
order of things, as it is called, could not precipitate into any of 
the traditional forms of crystallisation, and in which,the time to 
come was already fennenting. The principle of growth W’as in 
the young literary hack, and he must obey it or die. He was to 
the last a natura naturans^ never a naturata. Lessing seems 
to have done what he could to be a dutiful failure. But there 
was something in him stronger and more sacred than even 
filial piety ; and the good old pastor is remembered now onl/ 
as the father of a son who would have shared the benign 
oblivion of his own theological works, if he could only have bad 
his wise way with him. Even after never so many biog¬ 
raphies and review articles, genius continues to be a mar¬ 
vellous and inspiring thing. At the same time, '-onsidcring the 
then condition of what was pleasantly called literature in 

* llcrr Stall!' heads the fifth chapter of his Second Book, Lessing at 
Wittenbeig. December 1751 to November 1752.” But we never feel quite 
sure of his dates. The Richior affair puts Lessing in Berlin in December 
1751, and he took his Master’s degree at Wittenberg, 29tli April 1752. We 
are told that he Anally left Wittenberg “toward the end” of that year. 
He himself, writing Troiu Berlin in 175-1, says that he has been absent from 
that city nur ein UhJIks Jalir uiuce 1748. There is only one letter for 1752, 
dated at Wittenberg, 9lh June. 
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Gennany, there was not a little to be said on the paternal side of 
the question, though it may not seem now a very heavy mulct 
to give up one son out of ten to immortality—at least the Fates 
stidom decimate in /Ats way. Lessing had now, if we accept 
the common standard in such matters, completed his educa¬ 
tion,” and the result may be summed up in his own words to 
Michaelis, i6th October 1754 : have studied at the Fiirsten- 

schule at Meissen, and after that at Leipzig and Witjtenberg. 
But 1 should be greatly embarrassed if I were asked to tell 
wkail As early as his twentieth year he had arrived at some 
singular notions as to the uses of learning. On the 20th of 
January 1749 he writes to his mother : ** 1 found out that books, 
indeed, would make me learned, but never make me a mant^ 
Like most men of great knowledge, as distinguished from mere 
scholars, he seems to have been always a rather indiscriminate 
reader, and to have been fond, as Johnson was, of browsing” 
in libraries.9 Johnson neither in amplitude of literature nor 
exactness of scholarship could be deemed a match for Lessing; 
but they wcic alike in the power of readily applying whatever 
they liad learned, whether fur purposes of illustration or argu¬ 
ment. They resemble each other, also, in a kind of absolute 
common-sense, and in the force with which they could plant 
a direct blow with the whole weight both of their training and 
their tempejament behind it. As a critic, Johnson ends where 
Lessing begins. The one is happy in the lower region of tlie 
understanding : the other can breathe freely in the ampler air 
of reason alone. Johnson acquired learning, and stopped short 
from indolence at a certain point. Lessing assimilated it, and 
accordingly his education ceased only with his life. Both had 
something of the intellectual sluggishness that is apt to go with 
great strength ; and both had to be baited by the antagonism 
of circumstances or opinions, not only into the exhibition, but 
into the possession of their entire force. Both may be more 
properly called original men than, in the highest sense, original 
writers. 

From 17^2 to 1760, with an interval of somethin;; over two 
years spent in Leipzig to be near a good theatre, Lessing was 
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settled in Berlin, and gave himself wholly and earnestly to the 
life of a man of letters. A thoroughly healthy, cheerful nature 
he most surely had, with something at first of the careless light¬ 
heartedness of youth. Healthy he was not always to be, ifst 
always cheerful, often very far from light-hearted, but manly 
from first to last he eminently was. Downcast he could never 
be, for his strongest instinct, invaluable to him also as a critic 
was to see things as they really arc. And this not in the sense 
of a cynic, but of one who measures himself as well as his 
circumstances—who loves truth as the most beautiful of all 
things and the only permanent possession, as being of one 
substance with the soul. In a man like Lessing, whose 
character is even more interesting than his works, the tone and 
turn of thought are what we like to get glimpses of. And for 
this his letters are more helpful than those of most authors, as 
might be expected of one who said of himself, that, in his more 
serious work, “ he must profit by his first heat tet accomplish 
anything.*’ He began, we say, light-heartedly. He did not 
believe that *'one should thank God only for good things.** 
**Hc who is only in good health, and is willing to work, has 
nothing to fear in the world.” “ What another man would call 
want, 1 call comfort.” *' Must not one often act thoughtlessly, 
if one would provoke Fortune to do something for him?” In 
his first inexperience, the life of ** the sparrow on the house¬ 
top” (which we find oddly translated “roof”) was the one he 
would choose for himself. Later in life, when he wished to 
marry, he was of another mind, and perhaps discovered that 
there was something in the old father’s notion of a fixed position. 
“ The life of the sparrow on the house-top is only<right good if 
one need not expect any end to it. If it cannot always last, 
every day it Lasts too long”—he writes to Ebert in 177O1 Yet 
even then he takes the manly view. “ Everything in the world 
has its time, everything maybe overlived and overlooked, if^ne 
only have health.” Nor let any one suppose that Lessingi'full 
of courage as he was, found professional authorship a garden of 
Alcinoiis. From creative literature he continilally sought 
refuge, and even repose, in the driest drudgery of mere scholar- 
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ship. On the 26th of April 1768 he writes to his brother with 
something of his old gaiety : “ Thank God, the time will soon 
^me when 1 cannot call a penny in the world my own but 
I must first earn it. I am unhappy if it must be by writing.” 
And again in May X771 : Among all the wretched, I think 
him the most wretched who must work with his head, even 
if he is not conscious of having one. Ilut what is the good of 
complaining ? ” Lessing’s life, if it is a noble example, so far 
as it concerned himself alone, is also a warning when another 
is to be asked to share it. He too would have profited had he 
earlier learned and more constantly borne in mind the pro- 
foundest wisdom of that old saying, Si sit prutieniia. Let the 
young poet, however he may believe of his art that “all other 
pleasures are not rvorth its pains,” consider well what it is to 
call down fire from heaven to keep the pot boiling, before he 
commit himself to a life of authorship as something fine and 
easy. That fire will not condescend to such office, though it 
come without asking on ceremonial days to the free service 
of the altar. 

Lessing, however, never would, even if he could, have so 
desecrated his better powers. For a bare livelihood, he always 
•went sturdily to the market of hack-work, where his learn¬ 
ing would fetch him a price. But it was only in extremest 
need tbaf he would claim that benefit of clergy. “I am 
worried,* he writes to his brother Karl, 8th April 1773, "and 
work because working is the only means to cease being so. But 
you and Voss are very much mistaken if you think that it could 
ever be inj^ifferent to me, under such circumstances, on what 1 
work. Nothing less true, whether as respects the work itself or 
the principal object wlicrefor I woik. I have been in my life 
before now in very wretched circumstances, yet never in such 
that 1 would have written for bread in the true meaning of the 
word. I have begun my * Contributions’ because this work 
helps me ... to live from one day to another.” It is plain 
that he does not call this kind of thing in any high sense 
writing. Of that he had far other notions; for though he 
honestly disclaimed the title, yet his dream was always to be a 
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poet. But he was willing to work, as he claimed to be, because 
he had one ideal higher than that of being a poet—namely, to 
be thoroughly a man. To Nicolai he writes in 1758—All wa^ 
of earning his bread are alike becoming to an honest man, 
whether to split wood or to sit at the helm of state. It .does 
not concern his conscience how useful he is, but how useful 
he would be.” Goethe’s poetic sense was the Minotaur to 
which he sacrificed everything. To make a study, he would 
soil the maiden petals of a woman’s soul; to get the delicious 
sensation of a reflex sorrow, he would wring a heart. All 
that saves his ego'srn from being hateful is, that, with its 
immense reaches, it :heats the sense into a feeling of some¬ 
thing like sublimity. A patch of sand is unpleasing ; a desert 
has all the awe of ocean. Lessing also felt the duty of self¬ 
culture ; but it was not so much for the sake of feeding fat this 
or that faculty as of strengthening character—the only soil in 
which real mental power Ciin root itself and find Sustenance. 
His advice to his brother Karl, who was beginning to write 
for the stage, is tw'o parts moral to one literary. “Study 
ethics diligently, learn to express yourself well and correctly, 
and cultivate your own character. Without that I cannot 
conceive a good dramatic author.” Marvellous counsel this 
will seem to those who think that wisdom is only to be found in 
the fool’s paradise of Bohemia I « 

We said that Lessing’s dream was to be a poet In com¬ 
parison with success as a dramatist, he looked on all other 
achievement as infciior in kind. In 1767 he wdtes to Gleim 
(speaking of his call to Hamburg)- •“ Such circumstances were 
needed to rekmdle in me an almost extinguished fove for the 
theatre. I was just beginning to lose myself in other studies 
which would have made me unfit for any work of genius. 
My Laoceon is now a secondary labour.” And yet he never 
fell into the mistake of overvaluing what he valued so highly. 
His unflinching common-sense would have saved him from 
that, as it afterwards enabled him to see that something was 
wanting in him which must enter into the making of true 
poetry, whose distinction from prose is an inward one of 
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nature, and not an outward one of form. While yet under 
thirty, he assures Mendelssohn that he was quite right in 
neglecting poetry for philosophy, because ** only a part of our 
youth should be given up to the arts of the beautiful. We 
iffust practise ourselves in weightier things before we die. 
An old man, who lifelong has done nothing but rhyme, and 
an old man who lifelong has done nothing but pass his breath 
through a stick with holes in it—1 doubt much whether such an 
old man has arrived at what he was meant for.” 

This period of Lessing’s life was a productive one, though 
none of its printed results can be counted of permanent value, 
except his share in the Letters on German Literature. And 
even these must be reckoned as belonging to the years of his 
apprenticeship and training for the master-workm-in he after¬ 
wards became.- The small fry of authors and translators were 
hardly fitted to call out his full sticngth, but his vivisection of 
them taught him the value of certain structural principles. “To 
one dissectibn of the fore quarter of an ass,” says Haydon in 
his diary, “ I owe my information.” Yet even in his earliest 
criticisms wc are struck with the same penetration and steadi¬ 
ness of judgment, the same firm grasp of the essential and per¬ 
manent, that were afterwards to make his opinions law in the 
cqurts of taste. For example, he says of Thomson, that, “as a 
dramatic poet, he had the fault of never knowing when to leave 
off; he lets* every character talk so long as anything can be 
said ; accordingly, during these prolonged conversations, the 
action stands still, and the story becomes tedious.” Of 
Roderick Random^ he says that “its author is neither a 
Richardson nor a Fielding ; he is one of those writers of whom 
there are plenty among the Germans and F*rench.” We cite 
these mere!)' because their finnness of tone .seems to us uncom¬ 
mon in a youth of twenty-four. In the Leitersy the range is 
much wider, and the application of principles more consequent. 
He had already secured for himself a position among the 
literary men of that day, and was beginning to be feared for 
the inexorabje justice of his criticisms. His Fables and his 
“ Miss Sarah Sampson ” had been translated into French, and 
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had attracted the attention of Grimm, who says of them 
(December 1754): “These Fables commonly contain in a few 
lines a new and profound moral meaning. M. Lessing has 
much wit, genius, and invention ; the dissertations which follow 
the Fables prove moreover that he is an excellent critic” In 
lieriin, Lessing made friendships, especially with Mendelssohn, 
Von Kleist, Nicolai, Gleim, and Ramler. For Mendelssohn 
and Von Kieist he seems to have fell a real love; for the others 
at most a liking, as the best material that could be had. It 
certainly .vas not of the iuiciest. He seems to have worked 
bard and played hard, equally at home in bis study and 
Baumann’s wine-cellar. He was busy, poor, and happy. 

But he was restless. We suspect that the necessity of 
forever picking up crumbs, and their occasional scarcity, made 
the life o. the sparrow on the house-top less agreeable than 
he had expected. The imagined freedom was not quite so 
free after all, tor necessity is as short a tether as dependence, 
or official duty, or what not, and the regular occupation of 
grub-bunting is as tame and wearisome as another. More¬ 
over, Lessing had probably by this time sucked his friends dry 
of any intellectual stimulus they could yield him; and when 
friendship reaches that pass, it is apt to be anything but 
inspiring. Except Mendelssohn and Von Kieist, they were not 
men capable of rating him at his true value ; and Lessing was 
one of those who always bum up the iuel of life at a fearful 
rate. Admirably dry as the supplies of Ramler and the rest no 
doubt were, they had not substance enough to keep his mind 
at the high temperature it needed, and he v culd soon be driven 
to the cutting of green stuff from his own wood-lot, more rich 
in smoke than fire. Besides this, he could hardly have been at 
case among intimates, most of whom could not even conceive 
of that intellectual honesty, that total disregard of all personal 
interests where truth was concerned, which was an innate 
quality of Lessing’s mind. Their theory of criticisnv was, 
Truth, or even worse, if possible, for all who do not belong to 
our set; for us, that delicious falsehood which is no doubt a 
slow poison, but then so very slow. Their nerves were unbraced 
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by that fierce democracy of thought, trampling on all prescrip¬ 
tion, all tradition, in which Lessing loved to shoulder his way 
and advance his insupportable foot. “ What is called a 
heretic,” he says in his Preface to Bercn^^artuSy “has a very 
good side. It is a man who at least wishes to see with his own 
eyes.” And again, “ I know not if it be a duty to offer up for¬ 
tune and life to the tiuth ; . . but I know it is a duty, if one 
undertake to tearh the truth, to teach the whole of it, or none 
at all.” Such men as (Tleim and Rainier were mere diletianii^ 
and could have no notion how sacred his convictions are to a 
militant thinker like Lessing. His creed as to the rights of 
friendship in criticism might be put in the words of Selden, the 
firm tread of whose mind was like his own; “ Opinion and 
affection extremely differ. Opinion is something wherein I go 
about to give reason why all the world should think as I think. 
Affection is a thing wherein I look after the pleasing of myself.” 
How little his friends were capable of appreciating this view of 
the matter is plain from a letter of Rainier to Gleim, cited by 
Herr Stahr. Lessing had shown up the weaknesses of a cer¬ 
tain work by the Abbd Batteux (long ago gathered to his 
literary fathers as conclusively as poor old Rainier himself), 
without regard to the impoitant fact that the AbbtS’s book had 
b%en translated by a friend. Horrible to think of at best, 
thrice horrible when the friend’s name was Ramlcr I The 
impression thereby made on the friendly heart may be con¬ 
ceived. A ray of light penetrated the rather opaque substance 
of Herr Ramlcr’s mind, and revealed to him the dangerous 
character of Lessing. “ I know well,” he says, “ that Herr 
Lessing means to speak his own opinion, and”—what is the 
dreadful inference?—“and, by suppressing others, to gain air, 
and make room for himself. This disposition is not to be 
overcome.”” Fortunately not, for Lessing^s opinion always 
meant something, and was worth having. Gleim no doubt 
sympathised deeply with the sufferer by this treason, for he, too, 

* ** Batnler/’ writes Grorg Forster, ist die Ziercrei, die Eij^enliehe, die 
Htelkeit in eigener Feraon.'’ 
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had been shocked at some disrespect for La Fontaine, as a 
disciple of whom lie had announced himself. 

Berlin was hardly the place for Lessing, if he could not take 
a step in any direction without risk of treading on somebodr'*s 
gouty foot. This was not the last time that he was to have 
experience of the fact that the critic's pen, the more it has of 
truth's celestial temper, the more it is apt to reverse the miracle 
of the archangel's spear, and to bring out whatever is toadlike 
in the nature of him it touches. We can well understand the 
sadness with which he said— 

Der Bhck <les Porachor’s fand 
Niclit ^ olten niehr als er zn flndcu wiinschte.” 

Here, better than anywhere, we may cite something which 
he wrote of himself to a friend of Klotz. Lessing, it will 
be remembered, had literally “suppressed” Klotz. “What 
do you apprehend, then, from me? The more faults and 
errors you point out to me, so much the more i shall learn 
of you; the more I learn of you the more thankful 
shall I be. . . . I wish you knew me more thoroughly. 11 
the opinion you have oi my learning and genius {Geisf) 
should perhaps suffer thereby, yet I am sure the idea I 
would like you to form of my character would gain.«- I 
am not the insufferable, unmannerly, proud, slanderous man 
Herr Klotz proclaims me. It cost me a great deal of trouble 
and compulsion to be a little bitter against him.”* Kamler and 
the rest had contrived a nice little society for mutual admira> 
tion, much like that described by Goldsmith, if, indeed, he did 
not convey it from the French, as was not uncommon with him. 
** * What, have you never heard of the admirable Brandellius or 
the ingenious Mugusius, one the eye .ind the other the heart of 
our University, known all over the world ?’ ‘ Never,' cried the 
traveller ; * but pray inform me what Brandellius is particulariy 
remarkable for.* *You must be little acquainted with the 
republic of letters,* said the other, * to ask such a question. 

* Lessing to Von Murr, 26 th November 1768 . The whrle letter le well 
worth reading. 
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Brandellius has written a most sublime panegyric on Mogusius.* 

' And, prithee, what has Mogusius done to deserve so great a 
favour ? ’ * He has written an excellent poem in praise of 

Arandellius/” Lessing was not the man who could narrow 
himself to the*proportions of a clique; lifelong he was the 
terror of the Urandellii and Mogusii, and, at the signal given 
by him, 

" They, but now who scemod 
Jn bigness to Burpass Earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numberless,” ^ 

Besides whatever other reasons Lessing may have had for 
leaving Berlin, we fancy that his having exhausted whatever 
means it had of helping his spiritual growth was the chief.- 
Nine years later, he gave as a reason for not wishing to stay 
long in Brunswick, “ Not that I do not like Brunswick, but 
because nothing comes of being long in a place which one 
likes.”* Whatever the reason, Lessing, in lyto, left Berlin for 
Breslau, where the post of secretary had been offered him 
under Frederick’s tough old General Tauentzien. “ I will spin 
myself in for a while like an ugly worm, that I may be able to 
come to light again as a brilliant winged creature,” says his 
diary. Shortly after his leaving Berlin, he was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Sciences there. Herr Stahr, who 
has no littTe fondness for the foot-light style of phrase, says. 

It may easily be imagined that he himself regarded his 
appointment as an insult rather than as an honour.” Lessing 
himself merely says that it was a matter of indifference to him, 
which is much more in keeping with his character and with the 
value of the intended honour. 

The Seven Years’ War began four years before Lessing took 
up his abode in Breslau, and it may be asked how he, as a 
Saxon, was affected by it. We might answer, hardly at alL 
His position was that of armed neutrality? Long ago at 

* A favourite phrase of his. which Egbert has preserved for iis with its 
Saxon accent,*was, Es hmaat dock nUcht dabey herauaf implying that one 
might do something better for a constancy than shearing swine. 

569 
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Leipzig he had been accused of Prussian leanings; now in 
Berlin he was thought too Saxon. Though he disclaimed any 
such sentiment as patriotism, and called himself a cosmopolite, 
it is plain enough that his position was simply that of 
German. Love of country, except in a very narrow parochial 
way, was as impossible in Germany then as in America during 
tne Colonial period. Lessing himself, in the latter years of his 
life, was librarian of one of those petty princelets who sold their 
subjects to be shot at in America—creatures strong enough to 
oppress, too weak to protect their people. Whoever would 
have found a Germany to love must have pieced it together as 
painfully as Isis did the scattered bits of Osiris. Yet he says 
that “the true patriot is by no means extinguished” in him. 
It was the noisy ones that he could not abide ; and, writing to 
Glcim about his “ Grenadier ” verses, he advises him to soften 
the tone of them a little, he himself being a “ declared enemy 
of imprecations,” which he would leave altogether to the clergy. 
We think Herr Stahr makes too much of these anti>patriot 
flings of Lessing, which, with a single exception, occur in his 
letters to Gleim, and with reference to a kind of verse that could 
not but be distasteful to him, as needing no more brains than a 
drum, nor other inspiration than serves a trumpet. Lessing 
undoubtedly had better uses for his breath than to spend it in 
shouting for either side in this “ bloody lawsuit,” he called 
it, in which he was not concerned. He showed himself German 
enough, and in the right way, in his peisi&teni; warfare against 
the tyranny of French taste. 

He remained in Breslau the better part of five years, studying 
life in new ‘phases, gathering a library, which, ds commonly 
happens, he afterwards sold at great loss, and writing his 
Minna and iMOCodn. He accompanied Tauentzien to the siege 
of Schweidnitz, where Frederick was present in person. He 
seems to have lived a rather free-and-easy life during bis term 
of ofHce, kept sllocktngly late hours, and learned, among other 
things, to gamble—a fact for which Herr Stahr thinks it 
needful to account in a high philosophical fashion.*^ We prefer 
to think that there i|re swne motives to which remarkable men 
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are liable in common with the rest of mankindi and that they 
may occasionally do a thing merely because it is pleasant, 
without forethought of medicinal bcnedt to the mind. Lessing’s 
fliends (whose names were not, as the reader might be tempted 
to suppose, EHphaz, Bildad, and Zophar) expected him to make 
something handsome out of his odice ; but the pitiful result of 
those dve years of opportunity was nothing more than an 
immortal book. Unthrifty Lessing, to have been so nice about 
your fingers (and so near the mint, too), when your general was 
wise enough to make his fortune 1 As if ink-stains were tlie 
only ones that would wash out, and no others had ever been 
covered with white kid from the sight of all reasonable men 1 
In July 1764 he had a violent fever, which he turned to account 
in his usual cheerful way—**The serious epoch of my life is 
drawing nigh. I am beginning to become a man, and flatter 
myself that in this burning fever 1 have raved away the last 
remains oft my youthful follies. Fortunate illness t” He had 
never intended to bind himself to an official career. To his 
father he writes—** I have more than once declared that my 
present engagement could not continue long, that I have not 
given up my old plan of living, and that I am more than ever 
Resolved to withdraw from any service that is not wholly to my 
mind. 1 have passed the middle of my life, and can think of 
nothing that could compel me to make myself a slave for the 
poor remainder of it. 1 write you this, dearest father, and must 
write you this, in order that you may not be astonished if, before 
long, you should see me once more very far removed from all 
hopes of, or claims to, a settled prosperity, as it is called.” 
Before the middle of the next year he was back in Berlin again. 

There he remained for nearly two years, trying the house-top 
way of life again, but with indifferent success, as we have 
reason to think. Indeed, when the metaphor resolves itself 
into the plain fact of living just on the other side of the roof- 
in the garret, namely—and that from hand to mouth, as was 
Lessing’s case, we need not be surprised to find him gradually 
beginning to see something more agreeable in a fixirtes Gluck 
than he had once been willing to allow. At any rate, he was 
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willing, and even heartily desirous, that his friends should 
succeed in getting for him the place of royal librarian. But 
Frederick, for some unexplained reason, would not appoint 
him. Herr Stahr thinks it had something to do with the old 
Siicle manuscript business. But this seems improbable, for 
Voltaire's wrath was not directed against Lessing ; and even if 
it had been, the great king could hardly have carried the name 
of an obscure German author in his memory through all those 
anxious and warlike years. Whatever the cause, Lessing early 
in 1767 accepts the position of Theatrical Manager at Ham¬ 
burg, as usual not too much vexed with disappointment, but 
quoting gaily— 

" Quod non dant proceres, dabit hiatrio.’* 

Like Burns, he was always “ contented wi’ little and canty wi’ 
mair.” In connection with his place as Manager he was to 
write a series of dramatic essays and criticisms. is to this 
we owe the Dranititurgie —next to the iMOcobn the most 
valuable of his works. But Lessing—though it is plain that he 
made his hand as light as he could, and wrapped his lash in 
velvet—soon found that actors had no more taste for truth than 
authors. He was obliged to drop his remarks on the special 
merits or demerits of players, and to confine himself to thosis 
of the pieces represented. By this his work gained in value ; 
and the latter part of it, written without reference to a particular 
stage, and devoted to the discussion of those general principles 
of dramatic art on which he had meditated long and deeply, is 
far weightier than the rest. There are few men who can put 
forth all theii* muscle in a losing race, and it is characteristic of 
Lessing that what he wrote under the dispiritment of failure 
should be the most lively and vigorous. Circumstances might 
be against him, but he was incapable of believing that a cause 
could be lost which had once enlisted his conviction. 

The theatrical enterprise did not prosper long ; but Lessing 
had meanwhile involved himself as partner in a publishing 
business which harassed him while it lasted, and when it 
failed, as was inevitable, left him hampered with debt Help 
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came in his appointment (1770) to take charge of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s library at Wolfenbiittel, with a salary of six 
hundred thalers a-year. This was the more welcome, as he 
soon after was betrothed with Eva K 3 nig, widow of a rich 
manufacturer.* Her husband’s affairs, however, had been left 
in confusion, and this, with Lessing’s own embarrassments, pre¬ 
vented their being married till October 1776. Eva Konig was 
every way worthy of him. Clever, womanly, discreet, with just 
enough coyness of the will to be charming when it is joined 
with sweetness and good sense, she was the true helpmate, of 
such a man—the serious companion of his mind and the play¬ 
fellow of his affections. There is something infinitely refreshing 
to me in the love-letters of these two persons. Without wanting 
sentiment, there is such a bracing air about them as breathes 
from the higher levels and strongholds of the soul. They show 
that self-possession which can alone reserve to love the power of 
new self-Shrrender—of never cloying, because never wholly 
possessed. Here is no invasion and conquest of the weaker 
nature by the stronger, but an equal league of souls, each in its 
own realm still sovereign. Turn from such letters as these to 
those of St. Preux and Julie, and you are stifled with the heavy 
perfume of a demirep’s boudoir—to those of Herder to his 
Caroline, and you sniff no doubtful odour of professional unction 
from the sermon-case. Manly old Dr. Johnson, who could be 
tender and true to a plain woman, knew very well what he 
meant when he wrote that single poetic sentence of his—“ The 

* I find surprisingly little about Jjessiug in such of the contemporary 
correspondency of German literary men as I have read. A letter of Boie 
to Merck (10th April 1775) gives us a glimpse of him. " Do you know 
that Lessing will probably marry Reiske's widow and come to Dresden in 
place of Bagedorn ? The restless spirit 1 How he will get along with the 
artists, half of them, too, Italians, is to bo seen. . . . Liffert and he have 
met and parted good friends. He has worn ever since on his finger the 
ring with the skeleton and butterfly which Liffert gave him. He is 
reported to be much dissatisfled with the theatrical filibustering of Goethe 
and Lens, efqpecially with the remarks on the drama in which so little 
respect Is ^own for his 'Aristotle,’ and the Leipzig folks are said to he 
greatly rejoiced at getting such an ally.*' 
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bhepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found 
him to be a native of the rocks.” 

In January 1778 Lessing's wife died from the effects of a 
difficult childbirth. The child, a boy, hardly survived its birtift 
The few words wrung out of Lessing by this double sorrow are 
to me as deeply moving as anything in tragedy. “ I wished for 
once to be as happy (es so gut kaben) as other men. But it has 
gone ill with me ! ” “ And I was so loath to lose him, this 
son I” “My wife is dead; and 1 have had this experience 
also. 1 rejoice that I have not many more such experiences 
left to make, and an< quite cheerful.” “ If you had known her 1 
But they say that to .iraise one's wile is self-praise. Well, then, 
I say no more of her t But if you had known her 1 ” Qfiite 
cheerful J On the loth of August he writes to Elise Reimarus 
—he is writing to a woman now, an old friend of his and 
his wife, and will be less restrained:—“ I am left here all 
alone. I have not a single friend to whom I can wholly confide 
myself. . . . How often must I curse my ever wishing to be 
for once as happy as other men 1 How often have I wished 
myself back again in my old, isolated condition—to be nothing, 
to wish nothing, to do nothing, but what the present moment 
brings with it 1 . . . Yet I am too proud to think myself 
unhappy. I just grind my teeth, and let the boat go as pleases 
wind and waves. Enough that I will not overset it ipyself.” It 
is plain from this letter that suicide had been in his mind, and, 
with his antique way of thinking on many subjects, he would 
hardly have looked on it as a crime. But he was too brave a 
man to throw up the sponge to fate, and had work to do yet. 
Within a few days of his wife’s death he wrote to Bschenbuig: 
“ 1 am right heartily ashamed if my letter betrayed the least 
despair. Despair is not nearly so much my failing as levity, 
which often expresses itself with a little bitterness and misw>- 
thrcpy.” A stoic, not from insensibility or cowardice as so 
manv arc, but from stoutness of heart, he blushes at a moments 
abdication of self-command. And he will not roil the clear 
memory of his love with any tinge of the sentinfentality so 
much the fashion, and to be had so cheap, in that generation. 
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There is a moderation of sincerity peculiar to Lessing in the 
epithet of the following sentence : “ How dearly must I pay for 
the single year I have lived with a sensible wife 1 ” XVerther 
4 iad then been published four years. Lessing's grief has that 
pathos which he praised in sculpture—he may writhe, but he 
must not scream. Nor is this a new thing with him. On the 
death of a younger brother, he wrote to his father, fourteen 
years before: “ Why should those who grieve communicate 
their grief to each other purposely to increase it ? . . . Many 
mourn in death what they loved not living. 1 will love in life 
what Nature bids me love, and after death strive to bewail it*as 
little as I can.” 

We think Herr Stahr is on his stilts again when he 
speaks of Lessing's position at WolfenbUttell. He calls it 
an assuming the chains of feudal service, being buried in 
a comer, a martyrdom that consumed the best powers of his 
mind an(^ crushed him in body and spirit forever.” To crush 
forever is rather a strong phrase, Herr Stahr, to apply to 
the spirit, if one must ever give heed to the sense as well as 
.the sound of what one is writing. But eloquence has no 
bowels for its victims. We have no doubt the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick meant well by Lessing, and the salary he paid him was 
Vis large as he would have got from the frugal Frederick. But 
one whose trade it was to be a Duke could hardly have had 
much sympathy with his librarian after he had once found 
out what he really was. For even if he was not, as Herr 
Stahr affirms, a republican, and we doubt very much if he 
was, yet he was not a man who could play with ideas in the 
light Frenth fashion. At the ardent touch of his sincerity, 
they took fire, and grew dangerous to what is called the social 
fabric. The logic of wit, with its momentary flash, is a very 
different thing from that consequent logic of thought, pushing 
forward its deliberate sap day and night with a fixed object, 
which belonged to Lessing. The men who attack abuses 
are not so much to be dreaded by the reigning house of Super¬ 
stition as«those who, as Dante says, syllogise hateful truths. 
As for “the chains of feu^ service,” they might serve a 
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Fenian Head-Centre on a pinch, but are wholly out of place 
here. The slavery that Lessing had really taken on him was 
that of a great library, an Alcina that could always too easily 
witch him away from the more serious duty of his genius* 
That a mind like his could be buried in a corner is mere 
twaddle, and of a kind that has done great wrong to the- 
cignity of letters. Wherever Lessing sat, was the head of 
the table. That he sufTered at Wolfenbiittel is true; but was 
it nothing to be in love and in debt at the same time, and 
to feel that his fiuition of the one must be postponed for 
uncertain years by his own folly in incurring the other? If 
the sparrow-life mus’ end, surely a wee bush is better than 
nae beild. One cause of Lessing*s occasional restlessness 
and discontent Herr Stahr has failed to notice. It is evident 
from many passages in his letters that he had his share of 
the hypochondria which goes with an imaginative tempera¬ 
ment. But in him it only serves to bring out in- stronger 
relief his deep-rooted manliness. He spent no breath in that 
melodious whining which, beginning with Rosseau, has hardly 
yet gone out of fashion. Work of some kind was his medi¬ 
cine for the blues—if not always of the kind he would have 
chosen, then the best that was to be had ; for the useful, too,^ 
had for him a sweetness of its own. Sometimes he found a 
congenial labour in rescuing, as he called it, thf. memory 
of some dead scholar or thinker from the wrongs of ignorance 
or prejudice or falsehood; sometimes in fishing a manuscript 
out of the ooze of oblivion, and giving it, after a critical clea*h8- 
ing, to the world. Now and then he warmed himself and kept 
his muscle in trim with buffeting soundly the *championS 
of that shallow artificiality and unctuous wordiness, one of 
which passed for orthodox in literature, and the other in 
theology. True religion and creative genius were both so 
beautiful to him that he could never abide the mediocre 
counterfeit of either, and he who put so much of his own 
life into all he wrote could not but bold all scripture 
sacred in which a divine soul had recorded itself. * It would 
be doing Lessing great wrong confound his controversial 
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writing with the paltry quarrels of authors. His own 
personal relations enter into them surprisingly little> for his 
quarrel was never with men, but with falsehood, cant, and 
irKsleading tradition, in whomsoever incarnated. Save for 
this, they were no longer readable, and might be relegated 
to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by the elder 
Disraeli. 

So far from being “crushed in spirit** at Wolfcnbiittel, the 
years he spent there were among the most productive of his 
life. “Emilia Galotti,” begun in 1758, was finished there anj 
published in 1771. The controversy with Gotze, by far the 
most important he was engaged in, and the one in which he 
put forth his maturest powers, was carried on thence. His 
“Nathan the Wise” (1779), by which almost alone he is known 
as a poet outside of Germany, was conceived and composed there. 
The last few years of his life were darkened by ill-health and 
the depressjpn which it brings. His “Nathan” had not the 
success he hoped. It is sad to see the strong, self-sufficing 
man casting about for a little sympathy, even for a little praise. 
“It is really needful to me that you should have some small 
good opinion of it [* Nathan'J, in order to make me once more 
contented with myself,” he writes to Elise Keimarus in May 
1/79. That he was weary of polemics, and dissatisfied with 
himself for lotting them distract him from better things, appears 
from bis last pathetic letter to the old friend he loved and 
valued most—Mendelsshon. “And in truth, dear friend, I 
sorely need a letter like yours from time to time, if 1 am not to 
become wholly out of humour. I.think you do not know me as 
a man that has a very hot hunger for praise. But the coldness 
with which the world is wont to convince certain people that 
they do not suit it, if not deadly, yet stiffens one with chill. I 
am not astonished that all I have written lately does not please 
you, ... At best, a passage here and there may have cheated 
you by recalling our better days. I, too, was then a sound, 
slim sapling, and am now such a rotten, gnarled trunk! ” This 
was written bn the 19th of December 1780 ; and on the 15th of 
February 17S1 Lessing died, not quite fifty-two years old. 
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Goethe was then in his thirty-second year, and Schiller ten 
years younger. 

Of Lessing's relation to metaphysics the reader will £nd 
ample discussion in Herr Stahl's volumes. We are not 
particularly concerned with them, because his interest in such 
questions was purely speculative, and because he was more 
concerned to exercise the powers of his mind than to analyse 
them. His chief business, his master impulse always, was to 
be a man of letters in the narrower sense of the term. Even 
into theology he only made occasional raids across the border, 
as it were, and tha* not so much with a purpose of reform as in 
defence of principles which applied equ^ly to the whole domain 
of thought. He had even less sympathy with heterodoxy than 
with orthodoxy, and, so far from joining a party or wishing to 
form one, would have left belief a matter of choice to the 
individual conscience. “From the bottom of my,heart I hate 
all those people who wish to found sects. For it is not 
error, but sectarian error, yes, even sectarian truth, that 
makes men unhappy, or would do so if truth would found 
a sect.”* Again he says, that in his theological controversies 
he is “much less concerned about theology than about sound 
common-sense, and only therefore prefer the old orthodox \at 
bottom tolerant) theology to the new (at bottom intoler€mt\ 
because the former openly conflicts with sound common-sense, 
while the latter would fain corrupt it. I reconcile myself with 
my open enemies in order the better to be on my guard against 
my secret ones.”t At another time he tells his brother that he 
has a wholly false notion of his (Lessing's) relaticm to ortho¬ 
doxy. “Do you suppose 1 grudge the world that anybody 
should seek to enlighten it ?—that I do not heartily wi^ that 
every one should think rationally about jreligion? I should 
loathe myself if even in my scribblings 1 had any other ;end 
than to help forwaid those great views. But let me choose my 


* To hU brother Karl, aOth April 1774. * 
t To the same, SOth March 1777* 
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own way, which 1 think best for this purpose. And what is 
simpler than this way? I would not have the impure water, 
which has long been unfit to use, preserved; but I would not 
hrf^e it thrown away before w'e know whence to get purer. . . . 
Orthodoxy, thank God, we were pretty well done with ; a par¬ 
tition-wall had been built between it and Philosophy, behind 
which each could go her own way without troubling the other. 
But what are they doing now ? They are tearing down this 
wall, and, under the pretext of making us rational Christians, 
are making us very irrational philosophers. . . . We are^ 
agreed that our old religious system is false ; but I cannot say 
with you that it is a patchwork of bunglers and half-philo¬ 
sophers. I know nothing in the world in which human acute¬ 
ness has been more displayed or exercised than in that.”* 
Lessing was always for freedom, never for looseness, of thought, 
still less for laxity of principle. But it must be a real freedom, 
and not that vain struggle to become a majority, which, if it 
succeed, escapes from heresy only to make heretics of the other 
side. Abire ad plures would with him have meant, not bodily 
but spiritual death. He did not love the fanaticism of innova¬ 
tion a whit better than that of conservatism. To his sane 
understanding, both were equally hateful, as different masks of 
the same selfish bully. Coleridge said that toleration was 
impossible till indifference made it worthless. Lessing did not 
wish for toleration, because that implies authority, nor could his 
earnest temper have conceived of indifference. But he thought 
it as absurd to regulate opinion as the colour of the hair. Here, 
too, he would have agreed with Selden, that “ it is a vain thing 
to talk of an lieretic, for a man for his heart cannot think any 
otherwise than he does think.” Herr Stahr’s chapters on this 
point, bating a little exaltation of tone, are very satisfactory; 
though, in his desire to make a leader of Lessing, he almost 
represents him as being what he shunned—the founder of a 
sect The fact is, that Lessing only formulated in his own way 
a general movement of thought, and what mainly interests us is 


* To tiie saiuei 2nd Fehrosry 1774. 
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that in him we see a layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and 
heresy, giving energetic and pointed utterance to those opinions 
of his class which the clergy are content to ignore so long as 
they remain esoteric. At present the world has advancea to 
where Lessing stood, while the Church has done its best to 
stand stock-still; and it would be a curious were it not a 
melancholy spectacle, to see the indifference with which the 
laity look on while theologians thrash their wheatless straw, 
utterly unconscious that there is no longer any common term, 
possible that could bring their creeds again to any point of 
bearing on the pr.ictical life of men. Fielding never made a 
profounder stroke < i satire than in Squire Western’s indignant 
** Art not in the pulpit now 1 When art got up there, I never 
mind what dost say.” 

As an author, Lessing began his career at a period when we 
cannot say that German literature was at its lowest ebb, only 
because there had not yet been any flood-tide, ^hat may be 
said to have begun with him. When we say German literature, 
we mean so much of it as has any interest outside of Germany. 
That part of the literary histories which treats of the dead waste 
and middle of the eighteenth century reads like a collection of 
obituaries, and were better reduced to the conciseness,.of 
epitaph, though the authors of them seem to find a melancholy 
pleasure, much like that of undertakers, in the task by which 
they live. Gottsched reigned supreme on the legitimate throne 
of dulness. In Switzerland, Bodmer essayed a more republican 
form of the same authority. At that time a ‘raveller reports 
eight hundred authors in Zurich alone I Young aspirants for 
lettered fam£, in imagination clear away the lichens from their 
forgotten headstones, and read humbly the '*As 1 am, so thou 
must be,” on all 1 Everybody remembers how Goethe, in the 
seventh book of his autobiography, tells the story of his vieit 
to Gottsched. He enters by mistake an inner room at the 
moment when a frightened servant brings the discrowned 
potentate a periwig large enough to reach to the elbows. 
That awful emblem of pretentious sham seems to* be the best 
type of the literature then predominant We always fancy it 
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set upon a pole, like Gesslei^s hat, with nothing in it that was 
not wooden, for all men to bow down before. The periwig 
style had its natural place in the age of Louis XIV., and there 
weee certainly brains under it. But it had run out in France, 
as the tie-wig style of Pope had in England. In Germany it 
was the mere imitation of an imitation. Will it be believed 
that Gottsched recommends his Art of Poetry to beginners, in 
preference to Breitinger’s, because it “ will enable them to pro¬ 
duce every species of poem in a correct style^ while out of that no 
one can learn to make an ode or a cantata ? ” “ Whoever,” he, 
says, buys Breitinger’s book in order to learn how to make 
poems, will too late regret his money.”* Gottsched, perhaps, 
did some service even by his advocacy of French models, by 
calling attention to the fact that there was such a thing as style, 
and that it was of some consequence. But not one of the 
authors of that time can be said to survive, nor to be known 
even by napie except to Germans, unless it be Klopstock, 
Herder, Wieland, and Gellert. And the latter’s immortality, 
such as it is, reminds us somewhat of that Lady Gosling’s, 
whose obituary stated that she was mentioned by Mrs. 
Barbauld in her Life of Richardson * under the name of Miss 
M., afterwards Lady G.'” Klopstock himself is rather 
refnembered for what he was than what he is—an immortality 
of unreadableness ; and we much doubt if many Germans put 
the “ Oberon ” in their trunks when they start on a journey. 
Herder alone survives, if not as a contributor to literature, 
strictly so called, yet as a thinker .and as part of the intellectual 
impulse of the day. But at the time, though there were two 
parties, yet within the lines of each there was a loyal reciprocity 
of what is called on such occasions appreciation. Wig ducked 
to wig, each blockhead had a brother, and there was a universal 
apotheosis of the mediocrity of our set. If the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number be the true tlieory, this was all that 
could be desired. Even Lessing at one time looked up to 
Hagedorn as the German Horace. If Hagedorn were pleased, 


* Oervintia, iv. 62. 
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what mattered it to Horace ? Worse almost than this was the 
universal pedantry. The solemn bray of one pedagogue was 
taken up and prolonged in a thousand echoes. There was not 
only no originality, but no desire for it—perhaps even a dr^kd 
of it, as something that would break the entente console of 
placid mutual assurance. No great writer had given that tone 
of good-breeding to the language which would gain it entrance 
to the society of European literature. No man of genius had 
made it a necessity of polite culture. It was still as rudely 
provincial as the Scotch of Allan Ramsay. Frederick the Great 
was to be forgiven if, with his practical turn, he gave himself 
wholly to French, wliich had replaced Latin as a cosmopolitan 
tongue. It had lightness, ease, fluency, elegance—in short, all 
the good qualities that German lacked. The study of French 
models was perhaps the best thing for German literature before 
it got out of long-clothes. It was bad only when it became 
a tradition and a tyranny. Lessing did more ths^p any other 
man to overthrow this foreign usurpation when it had done its 
work. 

The same battle had to be fought on English soil also, and 
indeed is hardly over yet. For the renewed outbreak of the 
old quarrel between Classical and Romantic grew out of 
nothing more than an attempt of the modern spirit to free 
itself from laws of taste laid down by the Grand Siicle. But 
we must not forget the debt which all modem prose literature 
owes to France. It is true that Machiavelli was the first to 
write with classic pith and point in a living language ; but he is, 
for all that, properly an ancient. Montaigne is really the 
first modern writer—the first who assimilated his Greek and 
Latin, and showed that an author might be original and 
charming, even classical, if he did not try too hard. He is also 
the first modern critic, and his judgments of the writers of 
antiquity arc those of an equal. He made the ancients his 
servants, to help him think in Gascon French; and, in spite of 
his endless quotations, began the emsade against pedantry. 
It was not, however, till a century later that the refbrm became 
complete in France, and then crossed the Channel, Milton is 
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still a pedant in his prose, and not seldom even in his great 
poem. Dryden was the first Englishman who wrote perfectly 
easy prose, and he owed his style and turn of thought to his 
Flinch reading. His learning sits easily on him, and has a 
modem cut So far, the Frencli influence was one of unmixed 
good, for it rescued us from pedantry. It must have done 
something for Germany in the same direction. For its effect 
on poetry we cannot say as much; and its traditions had 
themselves become pedantry in another shape when Lessing 
made an end of it He himself certainly learned to write prose 
of Diderot; and whatever Herr Stahr may think of it, his share * 
in the Letters on Gertnan Literature got its chief inspiration 
from France. 

It is in the Dratnaiuri^ie that Lessing first properly enters as 
an influence into European literature. He may be said to have 
begun the revolt from pseudo-classicism in poetry, and to have 
been thus unconsciously the founder of romanticism. Wieland’s 
translation of Shakespeaie had, it is true, appeared in 1762 ; 
but Lessing was the first critic whose profound knowledge of 
the Greek drama and apprehension of its principles gave weight 
to his judgment, who recognised in what the true greatness of 
the poet consisted, and found him to be really nearer the 
Greeks than any other modem. This was because Lessing 
looked alwa}g 9 more to the life than the form—because he knew 
the classics, and did not merely cant about them. But if the 
authority of Lessing, by making people feel easy in their 
admiration for Shakespeare, perhaps increased the influence of 
his works, and if his discussions of Aristotle had given a 
new starting-f>oint to modem criticism, it may be doubted 
whether the immediate effect on literature of his own critical 
essaya was so great as Herr Stahr supposes. Surely ^^Gotz” 
and “The Robbers” are nothing like what he would have 
called Shakespearian, and the whole Sturm und Dram* 
tendency would have roused in him nothing but antipathy. 
Fixed principles in criticism are useful in helping us to form a 
judgment o# works already produced, but it is questionable 
whether they are not rather a hindrance thtin a help to living 
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production. Hen Jonson was a fine critic, intimate with the 
classics as few men have either the leisure or the strength oi 
mind to be in this age of many books, and built regular plays 
long before they were heard of in France. But he continuaUy 
trips and falls flat ov^r his metewand of classical propriety, his 
personages are abstractions, and fortunately neither his precepts 
nor his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals.* In 
breadth of understanding, and the gravity of purpose that comes 
of it, he was far above Fletcher or Webster, but how far below 
either in the subtler, the incalculable, qualities of a dramatic 
poet I Yet Hen, with his principles off, could soar and sing 
with the best of then.; and there are strains in his lyrics which 
Herrick, the most Catullian of poets since Catullus, could 
imitate, but never match. A constant reference to the statutes 
which taste has codified would only bewilder the creative 
instinct. Criticism can at best teach writers without genius 
what is to be avoided or imitated. It cannot communicate 
life; and its effect, when reduced to rules, has commonly been 
to produce that correctness which is so praiseworthy and so 
intolerable. It cannot give taste, it can only demonstrate who 
has had it. Lessing’s essays in this kind were of service to 
German literature by their manliness of style, whose example 
was worth a hundred treatises, and by the stimulus there is 'in 
all original thinking. Could he have written such a poem as 
he was capable of conceiving, his influence woul6 have been 
far greater. It is the living soul, and not the metaphysical 
abstraction of it, that is genetic in literature. If to do were as 
easy as to know what were good to be done I It was out of his 

* It should \)e coasidered, by thase sagacious persons ^rho thiak that 
the most marvellous intellect of which we have any record could not 
master so much Latin and Greek as would serve a sophomore, that 
Shakespeare must through conversation have possessed himself of what* 
ever principles of art Ben Jonson and the other university men had been 
able to deduce from their study of tfio classics. 'Th.at they should sot 
have discussed these matters over their sack at the Mermaid, la 
incredible; that Sliakespeare, who left not a drop In any orange he 
squoozed, could not a].so Imvc got nil the juice out of this one, is eves 
more so. 
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own failures to reach the ideal he saw so clearly, that Lessing 
drew the wisdom which made him so admirable a critic. 
Even here, too, genius can profit by no experience but its 
•wn. 

For, in spite of Herr Stahr*s protest, wc must acknowledge 
the truth of Lessing’s own characteristic confession, that he 
was no poet. A man of genius he unquestionably was, if 
genius may be claimed no less for force than fineness of mind 
—for the intensity of conviction that inspires the understand¬ 
ing as much as for that apprehension of beauty which givq^ 
energy of will to imagination—but a poetic genius he was 
not. His mind kindled by friction in the process of thinking, 
not in the Hash of conception, and its delight is in demon¬ 
stration, not in bodying forth. His prose can leap and run, his 
verse is always thinking of its feet. Yet in his “ Minna” and 
his ** Emilia,”* he shows one faculty of the dramatist, that of 
constructiqn, in a higher degree than any other German.t 

* In “Minna" and “Emilia" Lessing followed the lead of JDidorot. 
In the Preface to tho second edition of Diderot’s ThiSdrc^ ho says: “lam 
very conscious that my taste, without Diderot's example and teaching, 
would have taken quite another direction. Perhaps one more niy own, yet 
hardly one with which my understanding would in the long run ha\o heen 

well content." Diderot’s choice of prose was dictated and justified by 
the accentual poverty of his mother-tongue. Lessing certainly revised Ids 
Judgment on this point (for it was not equally applicable to German), and 
wrote his maturer “ Nathan " in what he took for blank verse. There was 
much kindred between the minds of the two men. Diderot always seems 
to us a kind of deboshed Lessing. Lessing was also indebted to Burke, 
Hume, the two Wartons, and Hurd, among other English writers. Not 
that he honoured anything of them but the quickening of his own thought. 
It diould be remembered that Rousseau was seveuteen, Diderot and Sterne 
sixteen, and Winckelmann twelve years older than Lading. Wieland was 
fbuF yean younger. 

t Goethe’s appreciation of Leasing grow with his years, lie writes to 
Lavater, 18th March 1781: “Lessing’s death has greatly depressed me. 
I htd much pleasure in him and much hope of him.’’ This is a little 
patronising in tone. But in the last year of his life, talking with 
Eokenuann, (*he naturally antedates his admiration, as reminiscence is 
wont to do; “You can conceive what on effect this piece (‘Minna’) had 

570 
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Here his critical deductions served him to some purpose. The 
action moves rapidly, there is no speechifying, and the parts are 
, coherent. Both plays act better than anything of Goethe or 
Schiller. But it is the story that interests us, and not the 
characters. These arc not, it is true, the incorporation of 
cc.'tain ideas, or, still worse, of certain dogmas, but they 
certainly seem something like machines by which the motive of 
the play is carried on ; and there is nothing of that interplay of 
plot and character which makes Shakespeare more real in the 
closet than other dramatists, with all the helps of the theatre. 
It is a striking illustra; on at once of the futility of mere critical 
insight and of Lessing’s want of imagination, that in the 
Emilia” he should have thought a Roman motive consistent 
with modern habits of thought, and that in “ Nathan” he should 
have been guilty of anachronisms which violate not only the 
accidental truth of fact, but the essential truth of character. 
Even if we allowed hini imagination, it must be oSily on the 
lower plane of prose; for of verse as anything more than so 
many metrical feet he had not the faintest notion. Of that 
exquisite sympathy with the movement of the mind, with every 
swifter or slower pulse of passion, which proves it another 
species from prose, the very i^podlrri koZ hipa of speech, and not 
merely a higher one, he wanted the fineness of sense to 
conceive. If we compare the prose of Dante or Milton, though 
both are eloquent, with their verse, wc see at once which was 
the most congenial to them. Lessing has passages of freer and 
more harmonious utterance in some of his most careless prose 
essays, than can be found in his “ Nathan ” from th| first line to 
the last. In the numeris lege solutis he is often snatdied 
beyond himself, and becomes truly dithyrambic; in his 
pentameters the march of the thought is comparatively 
hampered and irresolute. His best things are not poetically 

upon us young people. It was, in fact, a shining meteor. It made as 
aware that something higher existed than anything wherec^ that feeble 
literary epoch liad a notion. The first two acts are truly a masterxdece of 
exposition, from which one learned much and can always learn.” 
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delicatei but have the tougher fibre of proverbs. Is it not 
enough, then, to be a great prose-writer ? They are as rare as 
great poets, and if Lessing have the gift to stir and to dilate 
Aat something deeper than the mind which genius only can 
reach, what matter if it be not done to music ? Of his minor 
poems we need say little. Verse was always more or less 
mechanical with him, and his epigrams are almost all stiff, as if 
they were bad translations from the Latin. Many of them arc 
shockingly coarse, and in liveliness are on a level with those of 
our Elizabethan period. Herr Stahr, of course, cannot bear tp 
give them up, even though Gervinus be willing. The prettiest 
of his shorter poems Die Namen ”) has been appropriated by 
Coleridge, who has given it a grace which it wants in the 
original. His ” Nathan,” by a poor translation of which he is 
chiefly known to English readers, is an Essay on Toleration 
in the form of a dialogue. As a play, it has not the interest of 
Minna” ^ “ Emilia,” though the Germans, who have a praise¬ 
worthy national stoicism where one of their great writers is 
concerned, find in seeing it represented a grave satisfaction, 
like that of subscribing to a monument. There is a sober 
lustre of reflection in it that makes it very good reading; but it 
wants the molten interfusion of thought and phrase which only 
imagination can achieve. 

As Les5]ng*s mind was continually advancing—always open 
to new impressions, and capable, as very few are, of apprehend¬ 
ing the many-sidedness of truth—as he had the rare quality of 
being honest with himself—his works seem fragmentary, and 
give at first an impression of incompleteness. But one learns at 
length to recognise and value this very incompleteness as char¬ 
acteristic of the man who was growing lifelong, and to whom 
the selfish thought that any share of truth could be exclusively 
Ais was an impossibility. At the e*nd of the ninety-fifth number 
of the Vrama/urgte he says :—“ 1 remind my readers here that 
these pages are by no means intended to contain a dramatic 
system. I am accordingly not bound to solve all the difficulties 
which 1 raise. I am quite willing that my thoughts should seem 
to want connection—nay, even to contradict each other—if only 
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there are thoughts in which they [my readers] find material for 
thinking themselves. I wish to do nothing more than scatter 
the ferfnenta cognitiotiisi' That is Lessing’s great praise, and 
gives its chief value to his works—a value, indeed, iroperisbabk, 
and of the noblest kind. No writer can leave a more precious 
legacy to posterity than this ; and beside this shining merit all 
mere literary splendours look pale and cold. There is that life 
in Lessing’s thought which engenders life, and not only thinks 
for us, but makes us think. Not sceptical, but forever testing 
and inquiring, it is out of the cloud of his own doubt that the 
flash comes at last with sudden and vivid illumination. Flashes 
they indeed are, hit> finest intuitions, and of very different 
quality from the equable north>light of the artist He felt it, 
and said it of himself, “ Ever so many flashes of lightning do 
not make daylight.” We speak now of those more remember- 
able passages where his highest individuality reveals itself in 
what may truly be called a passion of thought In the Loofoon 
there is daylight of the serenest temper, and never was there a 
better example of the discourse of reason, though even that is 
also a fragment. 

But it is as a nobly original man, even more than as an 
original thinker, that Lessing is precious to us, and that he is so 
considerable in German literature. In a higher sense, but id 
the same kind, he is to Germans what Dr. Johnson is to us~ 
admirable for what he was. Like Johnson’s, too, buc still from 
a loftier plane, a great deal of his thought has a direct bearing 
on the immediate life and interests of men. His genius was 
not a St. Elmo’s fire, as it so often i» with mere poets—as it was 
in Shelley, for example, playing in ineffectual flame about the 
points of his thought—but was interfused with his whole nature 
and made a part of his very being. To the Germans, with their 
weak nerve of sentimentalisni; his brave common-sense is a ^ 
wbolesomer tonic than the cynicism of Heine, which is, after aljlk 
only sentimentalism soured. His jealousy for maintaining the 
just boundaries, whether of art or speculation, may warn them to 
check with timely dikes the tendency of their thought to difiuse 
inundation. Their fondness in aesthetic discussion for a nomen- 
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clatare subtile enough to split a hair at which even a Thomist 
would have despaired, is rebuked by the clear simplicity of his 
style.* But he is no^ exclusive property of Germany. As a 
complete man, constant, generous, full of honest courage, as a 
hardy follower of Thought wherever she might lead him ; above 
all, as a confessor of that Truth which is forever revealing itself 
to the seeker, and is the more loved because never wholly 
revealable, he is an ennobling possession of mankind. Let his 
own striking words characterise him :— 

** Not the truth of which anyone is, or supposes himself to bb, 
possessed, but the upright endeavour he has made to arrive at 
truth, makes the worth of the man. For not by the possession, 
but by the investigation, of truth are the powers expanded, 
wherein alone his ever-growing perfection consists. Possession 
makes us easy, indolent, proud. 

** If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left 
nothing buk the eVer-restless instinct for truth, though with the 
condition of for ever and ever erring, and should say to me, 
Choose t I should bow humbly to his left hand, and say, Father, 
give I pure truth is for Thee alone I ” 

It is not without reason that fame is awarded only after 
dpath. The dust-cloud of notoriety which follows and envelops 
the men who drive with the wind bewilders contemporary 
judgment. tLessing, while he lived, had little reward for his 
labour but the satisfaction inherent in all work faithfully done ; 
the highest, no doubt, of which human nature is capable, and 
yet, perhaps, not so sweet as that sympathy of which the 
world’s praise is but an index. But if to perpetuate herself 
beyond the grave in healthy and ennobling influences be the 
noblest aspiration of the mind, and its fruition the only reward 
she would have deemed worthy of herself, then is Lessing to be 
counted thrice fortunate. Every year since he was laid prema¬ 
turely in the earth has seen his power for good increase, and 
inade him more precious to the hearts and intellects of men. 

* Nothing can l>c droller than the orraslonnl translation by Vischer of a 
sentence of Lessiug into his own jaigon. 
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Lessing/’ said Goethe, would have declined the lofty title of 
a Genius; but his enduring influence testifies against himself. 
On the other hand, we have in literature other and indeed 
important names of men who, while they lived, were estcemfd 
great geniuses, but whose influence ended with their lives, and 
who, accordingly, were less than they and others thought. For, 
as I have said, there is no genius without a productive power 
that continues forever operative.”* 

* £ckermann, UesjprUche mil Uoethej iii., 229. 



ROUSSEAU 

AND THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


•‘'VyT’E have had the great professor and founder of the 
philosophy of Vanity in England. As I had good 
opportunities of knowing his proceedings almost from day to 
day, he left no doubt in my mind that he entertained no 
principle either to influence his heart or to guide his under¬ 
standing but vanity ; with this vice he was possessed to a 
degree little short of madness. Benevolence to the whole 
species, aad want of feeling for every individual with whom the 
professors come in contact, form the character of the new 
philosophy. Setting up for an unsocial independence, this 
their hero of vanity refuses the just price of common labour, 
as well as the tribute which opulence owes to genius, and 
.which, when paid, honours the giver and the receiver, and then 
pleads his beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts with 
tenderness for those only who touch him by the remotest 
relation, and then, without one natural pang, casts away, as a 
sort of oflal and excrement, the spawn of his disgustful amours, 
and sends his children to the hospital of foundlings. The 
bear loves, licks, and forms her young; but bears arc not 
philosophcfs.” 

This was Burke’s opinion of the only contemporary who can 
be said to rival him in fervid and sustained eloquence, to 
surpass him in grace and persuasiveness of style. Perhaps we 
should have been more thankfuUo him if he had left us instead 

* Ilistoire des Ideea Morales et Politiqaes en France au XVllImt Siiclc, 
>vPar M. JuLBS Barni, Profeasenr h. I’Academie do Geneve. Tome iL 
Paris, 1867. 
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a record of those “proceedings almost from day to day ^ which 
he had such “ good opportunities of knowing/’ but it probably 
never entered his head that posterity might care as much about 
the doings of the citizen of Geneva as about the sayings of event 
a British Right Honourable. Vanity eludes recognition by its 
victims in more shapes, and more pleasing, than any other 
passion, and perhaps had Mr. Burke been able imaginatively 
to translate Swiss Jean Jacques into Irish Edmund, he would 
have found no juster equivalent for the obnoxious trisyllable 
than “ righteous self-esteem.” For Burke was himself also, in 
the subtler sense of the word, a sentimentalist, that is, a man 
who took what would now be called an aesthetic view of morals 
and politics. No man who ever wrote English, except perhaps 
Mr. Ruskin, more habitually mistook his own personal likes 
and dislikes, tastes and distastes, for general principles, and 
this, it may be suspected, is the secret of all merely eloquent 
writing. He hints at madness as an explanation of Rousseau, 
and it is curious enough that Mr. Buckle was fain to explain 
him in the same way. It is not, we confess, a solution that we 
find very satisfactory in this latter case. Burke’s fury against 
the French Revolution was nothing more than was natural to a 
desperate man in self-defence. It was his own life, or, at least, 
all that made life dear to him, that was in danger. He had all' 
that abstract political wisdom which may be naturally secreted 
by a magnanimous nature and a sensitive temperament, 
absolutely none of that rough-and-tumble kind which is so 
needful for the conduct of affairs. Fastidiousness is only 
another form of egotism ; and all men who know not where to 
look for truth save in the narrow well of self will find their own 
image at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are seeking. 
Burke’s hatred of Rousseau was genuine and instinctive. It 
was so genuine and so instinctive as no hatred can be but that 
of self, of our own weaknesses as wc see them in another man. 
But there was also something'deeper in it than this. There 
was mixed with it the natural dread in the political diviner of 
the political logician—in the empirical, of the theoretic states* 
man. Burk^ confounding the idea of society with the form of 
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it then existing^, would have preserved that as the only specific 
against anarchy. Rousseau, assuming that society as it then 
existed was but another name for anarchy, would have recon¬ 
stituted it on an ideal basis. The one has left behind him some 
of the profoundest aphorisms of political wisdom; the other, 
some of the clearest principles of political science. The one, 
clinging to Divine right, found in the fact that things were, a 
reason that they ought to be; the other, aiming to solve the 
problem of the Divine order, would deduce from that ab¬ 
straction alone the claim of anything to be at all There seen\s 
a mere oppugnan'cy of nature between the two, and yet both 
were, in different ways, the dupes of their own imaginations. 

Now let us hear the opinion of a philosopher who was a bear, 
whether bears be philosophers or not. Boswell had a genuine 
relish for what was superior in any way, from genius to claret, 
and of course he did not let Rousseau escape him. “One 
evening at the Mitre, Johnson said sarcastically to me, * It 
seems, sir,* you have kept very good company abroad— 
Rousseau and Wilkes ! ’ I answered with a smile, * My dear sir, 
you don’t call Rousseau bad company ; do you really think him 
a bad man ?’ Johnson. * Sir, if you are talking jestingly of 
this, 1 don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, I think 
Mm one of the worst of men, a rascal who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have 
expelled hiin, and it is a shame that he is protected in this 
country. Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man. i would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any felon 
who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I 
should like lo have him work in the plantations.’ ” We were 
the plantations then, and Rousseau was destined to work there 
in another and much more wonderful fashion than the gruff old 
Ursa Major imagined. However, there is always a refreshing 
heartiness in his growl, a masculine bass with no snarl in it 
The Doctor’s logic is of that fine old crusted Port sort, the 
native manufacture of the British conservative mind. Three or 
four nation; havet therefore England ought A few years later, 
had the Doctor been living, if three or four nations had treated 
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their kings as France did hers, would he have thought the ergo 
a very stringent one for England ? 

Mr. Burke, who could speak with studied respect of the 
Prince of Wales, and of his vices with that charity whicj^ 
thinketh no evil and can afford to think no evil of so important 
a living member of the British Constitution, surely could 
have had no unmixed moral repugnance for Rousseau's 
“disgustful amours." It was because they were his that 
they were so loathsome. Mr. Burke was a snob, though an 
inspired one. Dr. Johnson, the friend of that wretchedest of 
lewd fellows, Richaid Savage, and of that gay man about 
town, T'opham Beaiulerk—himself sprung from an amour 
that would have been disgustful had it not been royal- 
must also have felt something more in respect of Rousseau 
than the mere repugnance of virtue for vice. We must some¬ 
times allow to personal temperament its right of peremptory 
challenge. Johnson had not that fine sensitiveness to the 
political atmosphere which made Burke presageftfl of com- 
ing tempest, but both of them felt that there was something 
dangerous in this man. Their dislike has in it somewhat of the 
energy of fear. Neither of them had the same feeling toward 
Voltaire, the man of supreme talent, but both felt that what 
Rousseau was possessed by was genius, with its terrible forc 9 
either to attract or repel. 

" By tlic piicTting of my thumbs, 

Soinothing wicked this way comefi.’' 

Burke and Johnson were both of them sincere men, both of 
them men of character as well as of intellectual for^e ; and we 
cite their opinions of Rousseau with the respect which is due to 
an honest conviction which has apparent grounds for its adop> 
tion, whether we agree with it or no. But it strikes us as a 
little singular that one whose life was so full of moral incon¬ 
sistency, whose character is so contemptible in many ways, in 
some we might almost say so revolting, should yet have 
exercised so deep and lasting an influence, and ^on minds 
so various, should still be an object of minute and earnest 
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discussion—that he should have had such vigour in his intellect 
tual loins as to have been the father of Chctteaubriand, Byron, 
Lamartine, George Sand, and many more in literature, in 
politics of Jefferson and Thomas Paine— that the spots he had 
haunted should draw pilgrims so unlike as Gibbon and Napo¬ 
leon, nay, should draw them still, after the lapse of near a 
century. Surely there must have been a basis of sincerity in 
this man seldom matched, if it can prevail against so many 
reasons for repugnance, aversion, and even disgust. He could 
not have been the mere sentimentalist and rhetorician tor 
which the rough-and-ready understanding would at first glance 
be inclined to condemn him. In a certain sense he was both of 
these, but he .was something more. It will bring us a little 
nearer the point we are aiming at if we quote one other and 
more recent English opinion of him. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, returning pleasantly in a travelling-car¬ 
riage froip a trip to Italy, in which he had never forgotten the 
poetical shop at home, but had carefully noted down all the 
pretty images that occurred to him for future use—Mr. Thomas 
Moore, on his way back from a visit to his noble friend Byron, 
at Venice, who had there been leading a life so gross as to be 
^talked about, even amid the crash of Napoleon’s fall, and who 
was just writing ** Don Juan ” for the improvement of the world 
—Mr. T))omas Moore, fresh from the reading of Byron’s 
Memoirs^ which were so scandalous that, by some hocus-pocus, 
three thousand guineas afterward found their way into his own 
pocket for consenting to suppress them—Mr. Thomas Moore, 
the ci-devant friend of the Prince Regent, and the author of 
lAttlds PdeviSy among other objects of pilgrimage visits Lts 
Charmeites^ where Rousseau had lived with Madame dc 
Warens. So good an opportunity for occasional verses was 
not to be lost, so good a text for a little virtuous moralising not 
to be thrown away; and accordingly Mr. Moore pours out 
several pages of octosyllabic disgust at the sensuality of the 
dead man of genius. There was no horror for Byron. Toward 
him all vfas suavity and decorous biemMnce. That lively sense 
of benefits to Vje received made the Irish Anacreon wink with 
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both his little eyes. In the judgment of a liberal like Mr. 
Moore, were not the errors of a lord excusable 7 But with poor 
Rousseau the case was very different. The son of a watch¬ 
maker, an outcast from boyhood up, always on the perilous 
edge of poverty—what right had he to indulge himself in any 
immoralities ? So it is always with the sentimentalists. It is 
never the thing in itself that is bad or good, but the thing in its 
relation to some conventional and mostly selfish standard. 
Moore could be a moralist, in this case, without any trouble, 
and with the advantage of winning Lord Lansdowne’s approval; 
he could write some graceful verses which everybody would 
buy, and for the rest it is not hard to be a stoic in eight-syllabic 
measure and a travelling-carriage. The next dinner at Bowood 
will taste none the worse. Accordingly he speaks of 

« The mire, the strife 
And vanities of this man’s life, 

Who more than all that e’er have glowed 
With fancy’s flame (and it was his 
In fullest warmth and radiance) showed 
What an impostor Qenius is; 

How, with that strong mimetic art 
Which forms its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 

Nor feels itself one throb it waken; 

How, like a gem, its light may shine, 

O’er the dark path by mortals trod, 

Itself as mean a worm the while 
As crawls at midnight o’er the soil; 

• • e » ■ 

How, with the pencil hardly dry 
From colouring up such scenes of love 
And beauty as make young hearts sigh. 

And dream and think tlirough heaven they rove,” etc,, eta. 

Very spirited, is it not ? One has only to overlook a little ^ 
threadbareness in the similes, and it is very good oratorid^ v 
verse. But would we believe in it, we must never read Mr. ^ 
Moore’s own journal, and find out how thin a piece of veneering 
bis own life was—how he lived in sham till his very nature had 
become subdued to it, till he could persuade himself that a 
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sham could be written into a reality, and actually made 
experiment thereof in his Diary. 

One verse in this diatribe deserves a special comment ~ 

What an impostor Genius is {' 

In two respects there is nothing to be objected to in it It is of 
eight syllables, and **is” rhymes unexceptionably with “his.” 
But is there the least filament of truth in it ? We venture to 
assert, not the least. It was not Rousseau’s genius that was an 
impostor. It was the one thing in him that was always tru%. 
We grant that, in allowing that a man has genius. Talent is 
that which is in a man’s power; genius is that in whose power 
a man is. That is the very difference between them. We 
might turn the tables on Moore, the man of talent, and say 
truly enough. What an impostor talent is ! Moore talks of the 
mimetic power with a total misapprehension of what it really is. 
The mim^ic power had nothing whatever to do with the affair. 
Rousseau had none of it; Shakespeare had it in excess ; but 
what difference would it make in our judgment of Hamlet or 
Othello if a manuscript of Shakespeare’s memoirs should turn 
up, and we should find out that he had been a pitiful fellow ? 
None in the world; for he is not a professed moralist, and his 
Afe does not give the warrant to his words. But if Demosthenes, 
after all hi| Philippics, throws away his shield and runs, we feel 
the contemptibleness ot the contradiction. With genius itself wc 
never find any fault. It would be an over-nicety that would do 
that. We do not get invited to nectar and ambrosia so often 
that we think of grumbling and saying we have better at home. 
No : the same genius that mastered him who wrote the poem 
masters us in reading it, and we care for nothing outside the 
poem itself. How the author lived, what he wore, how he 
looked—all that is mere gossip, about which we need not 
trouble ourselves. Whatever he was or did, somehow or 
other God let him be worthy to write this^ and that is 
enough for us. We forgive everything to the genius; we 
are inexosable to the man. Shakespeare, Goethe, Bums— 
what have their biographies to do with us ? Genius is not a 
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question of character. It may be sordid^ like the lamp of 
Aladdin, in its externals ; what care we, while the touch of 
it builds palaces for us, makes us rich as only men in dream¬ 
land are rich, and lords to the utmost bound of imaginalioif? 
So, when people talk of the ungiateful way in which the 
world treats its geniuses, they speak unwisely. There is no 
w'ork of genius which has not been the delight of mankind, 
no word of genius to which the human heart and soul have 
not, sooner or later, responded. But the man whom the genius 
takes possession of for its pen, for its trowel, forj its pencil, 
for its chisel, him the world treats according to his deserts. 
Does Burns drink? It sets him to gauging casks of gin. 
For, remember, it is not to the practical world that the genius 
appeals ; it is the practical world which judges of the man’s 
fitness for its uses, and has a right so to judge. No amount 
of patronage could have made distilled liquors less tooth¬ 
some to Robbie Burns, as no amount of them oould make 
a Burns of the Kttrick Shepherd. 

There is an old story in the Gesta Romanorum of a priest 
who was found fault with by one of his parishioners because 
his life was in painful discordance with his teaching. So one 
day he takes his critic out to a stream, and, giving him U) 
drink of it, asks him if he docs not find it sweet and pure 
water. The parishioner, having answered that it vias, is taken 
to the source, and finds that what had so refreshed him flowed 
from between the jaws of a dead dog. ** Let this teach thee,” 
said the priest, **that the very Lest doctrine may take its 
rise in a very'impure and disgustful spring, and that excellent 
morals may be taught by a man who has no m6rals at ail.” 
It is easy enough to see the fallacy here. Had the man 
known beforehand from what a carrion fountain-head the 
stream issued, he could not have drunk of it without loathing* 
Had the priest merely bidden him to look at the stream and 
see how beautiful it was, instead of tasting it, it would have 
been quite another matter. And this is precisely the difference 
between what appeals to our aesthetic and to our nforal sense, 
between what is judged of by the taste and the conscience. 
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It is when the sentimentalist turns preacher of morals that 
we investigate his character, and are justified in so doing. 
He may express as many and as delicate shades of feeling 
a? he likes~for this the sensibility of his organisation pcrfectl)’ 
fils him, no other person could d it so well—but the moment 
he undertakes to establish his feeling as a rule of conduct 
we ask at once how far are his own life and deeds in accordance 
with what he preaches? For every man feels instinctively 
that all the beautiful sentiments in the world weigh less that) 
a single lovely action; and that while tenderness of feeling 
and susceptibility to generous emotions are accidents of tem¬ 
perament, goodness is an achievement of the will and a quality 
of the life. Fide words, says our homely old proverb, butter 
no parsnips ; and if the question be how to render those 
vegetables palatable, an ounce of butter would be worth 
more than all the orations of Cicero. The only conclusive 
evidence c£ a man’s sincerity is that he give kitnself for a 
principle. Words, money, all things else, are comparatively 
easy to give away ; but when a man makes a gift of his daily 
life and practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it may 
be, has taken possession of him. From that sincerity his 
words gain the force and pertinency of deeds, and his money 
is no longer the pale drudge ’twixt man and man, but, by 
a beautiful jmagic, what erewhile bore the image and super¬ 
scription of Cassar seems now to bear the image and 
superscription of God. It is thus that there is a genius for 
goodness, for magnanimity, for self-sacrifice, as well as for 
creative art; and it is thus that by a more refined sort of 
Platonism thh Infinite Beauty dwells in and shapes to its own 
likeness the soul which gives it body and individuality. But 
when Moore charges genius with being an impostor, the con¬ 
fusion of his ideas is pitiable. There is nothing so true, so 
sincere, so downright and forthright, as genius. It is always 
truer than the man himself is, greater than he. If Shakespeare 
the man had been as marvellous a creature as the genius that 
wrote his pbtys, that genius so comprehensive in its intelligence, 
60 wise even in its play, that its clowns are moralists and 
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philosophers, &o penetrative that a single one of its phrases 
reveals to us the secret of our own character, would his contem¬ 
poraries have left us so wholly without record of him as they 
have done, distinguishing him in no wise from his fello^^- 
players ? 

Rousseau, no doubt, was weak, nay, more than that, was 
sometimes despicable, but yet is not fairly to be reckoned 
among the herd of sentimentalists. It is shocking that a man 
whose preaching made it fashionable for women of rank to nurse 
their own children should have sent his own, as soon as born, 
to the foundling hc'jpital, still more shocking that, in a note to 
his Discours sur Vlndgalit^^ he should speak of this crime as 
one of the consequences of our social system. But for all that 
there was a faith and an ardour of conviction in him that distin¬ 
guish him from most of the writers of his time. Nor were his 
practice and his preaching always inconsistent. He contrived 
to pay regularly, whatever his own circumstances were, a 
pension of one hundred livres a-year to a maternal aunt who 
had been kind to him in childhood Nor was his asceticism a 
sham. He might have turned his gift into laced coats and 
chdteaux as easily as Voltaire, had he not held it too sacred to 
be bartered away in any such losing exchange. 

But what is worthy of especial remark is thi;—that in nearly 
all that he wrote his leading object was the good ,pf bis kind, 
and that through all the vicissitudes of a life which illness, 
sensibility of temperament, and the approaches of insanity 
rendeied wretched—the associate of infideis, the foundling 
child, as it Vere, of an age without belief, least of all in itself— 
he professed and evidenty felt deeply a faith in che goodness 
both of man and of God. There is no such thing as scoffing in 
his writings. On the other hand, there is no stereotyped 
morality. He does not ignore the existence of scepticism j be 
recognises its existence in his own nature, meets it frankly 
to face, and makes it confess that thbre are things in the 
teaching of Christ that are deeper than its doubt. The influence 
of his early education at Geneva is apparent here. ^An intellect 
so acute as his, trained in the school of Calvin in a republic 
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where theological discussion was as much the amusement of the 
people as the opera was at Paris, could not fail to be a good 
logician. He had the fortitude to follow his logic wherever it 
•led him.' If the very impressibility of character which quickened 
his perception of the beauties of nature, and made him alive to 
the charm of music and musical expression, prevented him from 
being in the highest sense an original writer, and if his ideas 
were mostly suggested to him by books, yet the clearness, con¬ 
secutiveness, and eloquence with which he stated and enforced 
them made them his own. There was at least that original dre 
in him which could fuse them and run them in a novel mould. 
His power lay in this very ability of manipulating the thoughts 
of others. Fond of paradox he doubtless was, but he had a way 
of putting things that arrested attention and excited thought. 

It was, perhaps, this very sensibility of the surrounding 
atmosphere of feeling and speculation, which made Rousseau 
more directly influential on contemporary thought (or perhaps 
we shoufil say sentiment) than any writer of his time. And this 
is rarely consistent with enduring greatness in literature. It 
forces us to remember, against our will, the oratorical character 
of his works. They were all pleas, and he a great advocate, 
with Europe in the jury-box. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, 
eloquence produces conviction for the moment, but it is only by 
truth to natuie and the everlasting intuitions of mankind that 
those abiding influences are won that enlarge from generation 
to generation. Rousseau was in many respects—as great 
pleaders always are—a man of the day, who must needs become 
a mere name to posterity, yet he could not but have had in him 
some not inconsiderable share of that principle by which man 
eternises himself. For it is only to such that the night cometh 
not in which no man shall work, and he is still operative both 
in politics and literature by the principles he formulated or 
the emotions to which he gave a voice so piercing and so 
sympathetic 

In judging Rousseau, it would be unfair not to take note of 
the malarious atmosphere in which he grew up. The con¬ 
stitution of his mind was thus early infected with a feverish 

sn 
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taint that made him shiveringly sensitive to a temperature 
which hardier natures found bracing. To him this rough world 
was but too literally a rack. Good-humoured Mother Nature 
commonly imbeds the nerves of her children in a padding of < 
self-conceit that serves as a buffer against the ordinary shocks 
to which even a life of routine is liable, and it would seem at 
first sight as if Rousseau had been better cared for than usual 
in this regard. But as his self-conceit was enormous, so was 
the reaction from it proportionate, and the fretting suspicious¬ 
ness of temper, sure mark of an unsound mind, which rendered 
him incapable of intimate friendship, while passionately longing 
for it, became inevitably, when turned inward, a tormenting 
self-distrust To dwell in unrealities is the doom of the senti¬ 
mentalist ; but it should not be forgotten that the same fitful 
intensity of emotion which makes them real as the means of 
elation, gives them substance also for torture. Too irritably 
jealous to endure the rude society of men, he steeped his senses 
in the enervating incense that women are only too Wady to 
burn. If their friendship be a safeguard to the other sex, their 
homage is fatal to all but the strongest, and Rousseau was 
weak both by inheritance and early training. His father was 
one of those feeble creatures for whom a fine phrase could 
always satisfactorily fill the void that non-performance leaves * 
behind it. If he neglected duty, he made up for it by that 
cultivation of the finer sentiments of our common natdre which 
waters flowers of speech with the brineless tears of a flabby 
remorse, without one fibre of resolve in it, and which im¬ 
poverishes the. character in proportion as it enriches the 
vocabulary. He was a very Apicius in that digestible kind of 
woe which makes no man leaner, and had a favourite receipt 
for cooking you up a sorrow d la douUur inasscuvie that had 
just enough delicious sharpness in it to bring tears into thh eyes . 
by tickling the palate. “ When he said to me, * Jean Jaiaques,^ 
let us speak of thy mother,’ I said to him, * Well, father, we are ‘ 
going to weep, then,’ and this word alone drew tears from him. 
'Ah 1’ said he, groaning, 'give her back to me, consojp me foy 
her, fill the void she has left in my soul IAlas 1 in such cases* 
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the void she leaves is only that she found. The grief that seeks 
any other than its own society will ere long want an object 
This admirable parent allowed his son to become an outcast at 
I sixteen, without any attempt to reclaim him, in order to enjoy 
unmolested a petty inheritance to which the boy was entitled in 
right of his mother. “ This conduct,” Rousseau tells us, “ of a 
father whose tenderness and virtue were so well known to me 
caused me to make reflections on myself which have not a little 
contributed to make my heart sound 1 drew from it this great 
maxim of morals, the only one perhaps serviceable in practice, 
to avoid situations which put our duties in opposition to our 
interest, and which show os our own advantage in the wrong of 
another, sure that in such situations, however sincere may be 
one*s love of virtuoy it sooner or later grows weak without our 
perceiving it, and that we become unjust and wicked in action 
without having ceased to be just and good in soul.'* 

This maxim may do for that ** fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks its 
adversary,” which Milton could not praise—that is, for a man¬ 
hood whose distinction it is not to be manly—but it is chiefly 
worth notice as being the characteristic doctrine of senti¬ 
mentalism. This disjoining of deed from will, of practice from 
• theory, is to put asunder what God has joined by an indissoluble 
sacrament. The soul must be tainted before the action become 
corrupt;'and there is no self-delusion more fatal than that 
which makes the conscience dreamy with the anodyne of lofty 
sentiments, while the life is grovelling and sens^—witness 
Coleridge. In his case we feel something like disgust. But 
where, as Jn his son Hartley, there is hereditary infirmity, 
where the man sees the principle that might rescue him slip 
from the clutch of a nerveless will, like a rope through the 
fingers of a drowning man, and the confession of faith is the 
moan of despair, there is room for no harsher feeling than pity. 
Rousseau showed through life a singular proneness for being 
convinced by bis own eloquence ; he was ^ways his own first 
convert; and this reconciles his power as a writer with his 
weakness*as a man. He and all like him mistake emotion for 
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conviction, velleity for resolve, the brief eddy of sentiment for 
the mid-current of ever-gathering faith in duty that draws to 
itself all the affluents of conscience and will, and gives con¬ 
tinuity of purpose to life. They are like men who love the 
stimulus of being under conviction, as it is called, who, forever 
getting religion, never get capital enough to retire upon and 
spend for their own need and the common service. 

The sentimentalist is the spiritual hypochondriac, with whom 
fancies become facts, while facts are a discomfort because they 
will not be evaporated into fancy. In his eyes, Theory is too 
fine a dame to confess even a country-cousinship with coarse¬ 
handed Practice, whose homely ways would disconcert her 
artificial world. The very susceptibility that makes him quick 
to feel, makes him also incapable of deep and durable feeling. 
He loves to think he suffers, and keeps a pet sorrow, a blue- 
devil familiar, that goes with him everywhere, like Paracelsus’s 
black dog. He takes good care, however, that it shall not be 
the true sulphurous article that sometimes takes a fanCy to fly 
away with his conjurer. Rend says : “ In my madness 1 had 
gone so far as even to wish I might experience a misfortune, 
so that my suffering might at least have a real object” 
But no; selfishness is only active egotism, and there is 
nothing and nobody, with a single exception, which this sort 
of creature will not sacrifice, rather than giws any other 
than an imaginary pang to his idol. Vicarious pain he is not 
unwilling to endure, nay, will even commit suicide by proxy, 
like the German poet who let his wife kill herself to give him a 
sensation. Had young Jerusalem been anything like Goethe’s 
portrait of him iii Werther^ he would have taken veryjgood care 
not to blow out the brains which he would have thought only 
too precious. Real sorrows are uncomfortable things, but 
purely aesthetic ones are by no means unpleasant, and I have 
always fancied the handsome young Wolfgang writing those 
distracted letters to Auguste Stolberg with a looking-glass in 
front of him to give back an image of his desolation, and finding 
it rather pleasant than otherwise to shed the tear of sympathy 
with self that would seem so bitter to his fair correspondent. 
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The tears that have real salt in them will keep; they are the 
difficuiti manly tears that are shed in secret; but the pathos 
soon evaporates from that fresh-water with which a man can 
bedew a dead donkey in ptiblic, while his wife is having a good 
cry over his neglect of her at home. We do not think the 
worse of Goethe for hypothetically desolating himself in the 
fashion aforesaid, for with many constitutions it is as purely 
natural a crisis as dentition, which the stronger worry through, 
and turn out very sensible, agreeable fellows. But where there 
is an arrest of development, and the heartbreak of the patient 
is audibly prolonged through life, we have a spectacle which 
the toughest heart would wish to get as far away from as 
possible. 

We would not be supposed to overlook the distinction, too 
often lost sight of, between sentimentalism and sentiment, the 
latter being a very excellent thing in its way, as genuine things 
are aptjto be. Sentiment is intellectualised emotion, emotion 
precipitated, as it were, in pretty crystals by the fancy. This is 
the delightful staple of the poets of social life like Horace and 
Bdranger, or Tbackerary, when he too rarely played with verse. 
It puts into words for us that decorous average of feeling to the 
expression of which society can consent without danger of being 
* indiscreetly moved. It is excellenl for people who are willing 
to save^their souls alive to any extent that shall not be 
discomposing. It is even satisfying till some deeper experience 
has given us a hunger which what we so glibly call “ the world ” 
cannot sate, just as a water-ice is nourishment enough to a man 
who has had his dinner. It is the sufficing lyrical interpreter 
of those lighter hours that should make part of every healthy 
man’s day, and is noxious only when it palls men’s appetite for 
the truly profound poetry which is very passion of very soul 
sobered by afterthought and embodied in eternal types by 
imagination. True sentiment is emotion ripened by a slow 
ferment of the mind and qualified to an agreeable temperance 
by that taste which is the conscience of polite society. 3ut the 
sentimeiUalist always insists on taking his emotion neat, and, 
as his sense gradually deadens to the stimulus, increases his 
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dose till he ends in a kind of moral deliquium. At first the 
debauchery he becomes at last the victim of his sensatlonsi 
Among the ancients we find no trace of sentimentalism. 
Their masculine mood both of body and mind left no room for* 
ity and hence the biacing quality of their literature compared 
with that of recent times, its tonic property, that seems almost 
too astringent to palates relaxed by a daintier diet. The first 
great example of the degenerate modern tendency was Petrarch, 
who may be said to have given it impulse and direction. A 
more perfect specimen of the type has not since appeared. An 
intellectual voluptuary, a moral dilettante^ the first instance 
of that character, since too common, the gentleman in search 
of a sensation, seeking a solitude at Vaucluse because it made 
him more likely to be in demand at Avignon, praising 
philosophic poverty with a sharp eye to the next rich benefice 
in the gift of his patron, commending a good life but careful 
first of a good living, happy only in seclusion but ipaking a 
dangerous journey to enjoy the theatrical show of a coronation 
in the Capitol, cherishing a fruitless passion which broke his 
heart three or four times a year, and yet could not make an end 
of him till he had reached the ripe age of seventy and survived 
his mistress a quarter of a century—surely a more exquisite 
perfection of inconsistency would be hard to find, ^ 

When Petrarch returned from his journey into the ^North of 
Europe in 1333 , he balanced the books of his unrequited 
passion, and, finding that he had now been in love seven years, 
thought the time had at last come to call deliberai«:ly on Death. 
Had Death taken him at his word, he would have protested that 
he was only in fun. For we find him always taking gOod care of 
an excellent constitution, avoiding the plague with commend¬ 
able assiduity, and in the very year when, he declares it 
absolutely essential to his peace of mind to die for good aftdk 
all, taking refuge in the fortress of Capranica, from a whe^e^: 
some dread^of having his throat cut by robbers. There is such 
a difference between dying in a sonnet with a cambric handker¬ 
chief at one’s eyes, and the prosme reality of demise certified in 
the parish mgisier 1 Practically it is inconvenient to be dead. 
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Among other things, it puts an end to the manufacture of 
sonnets. But there seems to have been an excellent under¬ 
standing between Petrarch and Death, for he was brought to 
' that grisly monarch’s door so often, that, otherwise, nothing 
short of a miracle or the nine lives of that animal whom love 
also makes lyrical could have saved him. “1 consent,” he 
cries, '*to live and die in Africa among its serpents, upon 
Caucasus, or Atlas, if, while I live, to breathe a pure air, and 
after my death a little corner of earth where to bestow my 
body, may be allowed me. This is all 1 ask, but this 1 cannot 
obtain. Doomed always to wander, and to be a stranger 
everywhere, O Fortune, Fortune, fix me at last to some one 
spot I I do not covet thy favours. Let me enjoy a tranquil 
poverty, let me pass in this retreat the few days that remain to 
me I ” The pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poetical organ was one 
be could pull out at pleasure—and indeed we soon learn to 
distrust^ literary tears, as the cheap subterfuge for want of real 
feeling with natures of this quality. Solitude with him was but 
the pseudonyme of notoriety. Poverty was the archdeaconry 
of Parma, with other ecclesiastical pickings. During his retreat 
at Vaucluse, in the very height of that divine sonneteering love 
of Laura, of that sensitive purity which called Avignon 
Babylon, and rebuked the sinfulness of Clement, he was 
himself begetting that kind of children which we spell with a 
b. We believe that, if Messer Francesco had been present 
when the woman was taken in adultery, he would have fiung 
the first stone without the slightest feeling of inconsistency, 
nay, with a sublime sense of virtue. The truth is, that it made 
very littlw difference to him what sort of proper sentiment he 
expressed, provided he could do it elegantly and with unction. 

Would any one feel the difference between bis faint 
«abstractions and the Platonism of a powerful nature fitted 
alike for the withdrawal of ideal contemplation and for breast¬ 
ing the storms of life—would any one know how wide a depth 
iBvides a noble friendship based on sympathy of pursuit and 
aspiration, on that mutual help which souls capable of self- 
sustainment are the. readiest to give or to take, and a simulated 
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passion, true neither to the spiritual nor the sensual part of 
man—let him compare the sonnets of Petrarch with those 
which Michel Angelo addressed to Vittoria Colonna. In 
them the airiest pinnacles of sentiment and speculation arei 
buttressed with solid mason-work of thought, and of an actual, 
not fancied, experience, and the depth of feeling is measured 
by the sobriety and reserve of expression, while in Petrarch's 
all ingenuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. Both are 
cold, but the coldness of the one is self-restraint, while the 
other chills with pretence of warmth. In Michel Angelo’s, you 
feel the great architect; in Petrarch’s, the artist who can best 
realise his conception in the limits of a cherry-stone. And yet 
this man influenced literature longer and more widely than 
almost any other in modern times. So great is the charm 
of elegance, so unreal is the larger part of what is written ] 
Certainly I do not mean to say that a work of art should be 
looked at by the light of the artist’s biography, or measured 
by our standard of his character. Nor do I reckon was 
genuine in Petrarch—his love of letters, his refinement, his skill 
in the superficial graces of language, that rhetorical art by 
which the music of words supplants their meaning, and the 
verse moulds the thought instead of being plastic to it—after 
any such fashion. 1 have no ambition for that character of r 
vaiei de cAamdre which is said to disenchant the* most heroic 
figures into mere everyday personages, for it implies*" a mean 
soul no less than a servile condition. But we have a right to , 
demand a certain amount of reality, however small, in the 
emotion of a msui who makes it his business to endeavour at 
exciting our own. We have a privilege of nature ^to shiver 
before a painted flame, how cunningly soever the colours be 
laid on. Yet our love of minute biographical detail, our desire 
to make ourselves spies upon the men of the past, seems so 
much of an instinct in us, that we must look for the spring of* 
it in human nature, and that somewhat deeper than mere 
curiosity or love of gossip. It should seem to arise from what 
must be considered on the whole a creditable feeling-^namely, 
that we value character more than any amount of talent—the 
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skill to be somethingi above that of doing anything but the best 
of its kind. The highest creative genius, and that only, is 
privileged from arrest by this personality, for there the thing 
^produced is altogether disengaged from the producer. But in 
natures incapable of this escape from themselves, the author is 
inevitably mixed with his work, and we have a feeling that the 
amount of his sterling character is the security for the notes he 
issues. Especially we feel so when truth to self, which is 
always self-forgetful, and not truth to nature, makes an essential 
part of the value of what is offered us ; as where a man 
undertakes to narrate personal experience or to enforce*a 
dogma. This is particularly true as respects sentimentalists, 
because of their intrusive self-consciousness ; for there is no 
more universal characteristic of human nature than the instinct 
of men to apologise to themselves for themselves, and to justify 
personal failings by generalisijig them into universal laws. A 
man would be the keenest devil’s adxocatc against himself, 
were it mot that he has always taken a retaining fee for the 
defence ; for we think that the indirect and mostly unconscious 
pleas in abatement which we read between the lines in the 
works of many authors are oftener written to set themselves 
right in their own eyes than in those of the world. And in the 
, real life of the sentimentalist it is the same. He is under the 
wretched necessity of keeping up, at least in public, the 
character he has assumed, till he at last reaches that last shift 
of bankrupt self-icspect, to play the hypocrite with himself. 
Lamartine, after passing round the bat in Europe and America, 
takes to his bed from wounded pride when the French senate 
votes him a subsidy, and sheds tears of humiliation. Ideally 
he resents it; in practical coin, he will accept the shame 
without a wry face. 

George Sand speaking of Rousseau’s Confessions^ says that an 
autobiographer always makes himself the hero of his own novel, 
and cannot help idealising, even if he would. But the weak point 
of all sentimentalists is that they always have been, and always 
continue under every conceivable circumstance to be, their own 
ideals, Aether they are writing their own lives or no. Rousseau 

571* 
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opens his book with the statement: ** I am not made like any of 
those I have seen; I venture to believe myself unlike any that 
exists. If 1 am not worth more, at least I am different.” O 
exquisite cunning of self-flattery I It is this very imagined 
diflerencc that makes us worth more in our own foolish sight. 
For while all men arc apt to think, or to persuade themselves that 
they think, all other men their accomplices in vice or weakness, 
they are not difficult of belief that they are singular in any quality 
or talent on which they hug themselves. More than this; people 
who aie truly original are the last to And it out, for the moment 
we become conscious of a virtue it has left us or is getting 
ready to go. Originality does not consist in a fidgety assertion 
of selfhood, but in the faculty of getting rid of it altogether, that 
the truer genius of the man, which commerces with universal 
nature and with other souls through a common sympathy with 
that, may take all his powers wholly to itself—and the truly 
original man could no more be jealous of his peculiar gift, than 
the grass could take credit to itself for being green, n What is 
the reason that all children are geniuses (though they contrive 
so soon to outgrow that dangerous quality), except that they 
never cross-examine themselves on the subject 1 The moment 
that process begins, their speech loses its gift of unexpectedness, 
and they become as tediously impertinent as the rest of us. 

If there never was anyone like him, if he constituted a genius . 
in himself, to what end write confessions in which^no other 
human being could ever be in a condition to lake the least 
possible interest? All men are interested in Montaigne in 
proportion as all men find more of themselves in him, and all 
men see but one image in the glass which the greatest of poets 
holds up to nature, an image which at once startles and charms 
them with its familiarity. Fabulists always endow their 
animals with the passions and desires of men. But if an ox 
could dictate his confessions, what glimmer of understanding ' 
should we find in tliose bovine confidences, unless on some 
theory of pre-existence, some blank misgiving of a creature 
moving about in worlds not realised? The truth is, that we 
recognise the common humanity of Rousseau in '.he veiy 
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weakness that betrayed him into this conceit of himself; we 
find he is just like the rest of u$ in this very assumption of 
essential difference, for amon^^ aH animals man is the only one 
^ who tries to pass for more than he is, and so involves himself in 
the condemnation of seeming less. 

But it would be sheer waste of time to hunt Rousseau 
through all liis doublings of inconsistency, and run him to 
earth in every new paradox. His first two books attacked, one 
of them litemture, and the other society. But this did not 
prevent him from being diligent with his pen, nor from availing 
himself of his credit with persons who enjoyed all the 
advantages of that inequality whose evils he had so pointedly 
exposed. Indeed, it is curious how little practical communism 
there has been, how few professors it has had who would not 
have gained by a general dividend. It is perhaps no frantic 
effort of generosity in a philosopher with ten crowns in his 
pocket when he offers to make common stock with a neighbour 
who has^ten thousand of yearly income, nor is it an uncommon 
thing to see such theories knocked clean out of a man’s head by 
the descent of a thumping legacy. But, consistent or not, 
Rousseau remains permanently interesting as the highest and 
most perfect type of the sentimentalist of genius. His was 
• perhaps the acutest mind that was ever mated with an organisa¬ 
tion so diseased, the brain most far-reaching in speculation that 
ever kept itself steady and worked out its problems amid such 
disordered tumult of the nerves.* His letter to the Archbishop 
of Paris, admirable for its lucid power and soberness of tone, 
and his Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques^ which no man can read 
and believe him to have been sane, show him to us in his 
strength and weakness, and give us a more charitable, let us 
hope therefore a truer, notion of him than his own apology for 
himself. That he was a man of genius appears unmistakably in 
his impressibility by the deeper meaning of the epoch in which 
he lived. Before an eruption, clouds steeped through and 
through with electric life gather over the crater, as if in 


* Perhaps we should except Newtou. 
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sympathy and expectation. As the mountain heaves and cracks, 
these vapoury masses are seamed with hre, as if they felt and 
answered the dumb agony that is struggling for utterance below. 
Just such flashes of eager sympathetic fire break continually 
from the cloudy volumes of Rousseau, the result at once and the 
warning of that convulsion of which Paris was to be the crater 
and all Europe to feel the spasm. There are symptoms enough 
elsewhere of that want of faith in the existing order which made 
the Revolution inevitable—even so shallow an observer as 
Horace Walpole could forebode it so early as 1765—but 
Rousseau more than a 1 others is the unconscious expression 
of the groping after son>ething radically new, the instinct for a 
change that should be organic and pervade every fibre of the 
social and political body. Freedom of thought owes far more to 
the jester Voltaire, who also had his solid kernel of earnest, than 
to the sombre Genevese, whose earnestness is of the deadly 
kind. Yet, for good or evil, the latter was the father of 
modern democracy, and without him our Declaration of 
Independence would have wanted some of those sentences 
in which the immemorial longings of the poor and the 
dreams of solitary enthusiasts wcie at last affirmed as 
axioms in the manifesto of a nation, so that all the world 
might hear. 

Though Rousseau, like many other fanatics, had^a remarkable 
vein of common-sense in him (witness his remarks on- duelling, 
on landscape-gardening, on French poetry, and much of his 
thought on education), we cannot trace many practical results to 
his teaching, least of all in politics. For the great difficulty 
with his system*, if system it may be called, is, that, while it 
professes to follow nature, it not only assumes as %, starting- 
point that the individual man may be made over again, but 
proceeds to the conclusion that man himself, that human 
nature, must be made over again, and governments remodelled' 
on a purely theoretic basis. But when something like an 
experiment in this direction was made in 1789, not only did 
it fail as regarded man in general, but even as regards the 
particular variety of man that inhabited Franee. The Revolution 
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BLCcomplished many changes, and beneficent ones, yet it left 
France peopled, not by a new race without traditions, but by 
Frenchmen. Still, there could not but be a wonderful force in 
the words of a man w'ho, above all others, had the secret of 
making abstractions glow with his own fervour; and his ideas 
—dispersed now in the atmosphere of thought—have influenced, 
perhaps still continue to influence, speculative minds, which 
prefer swift and sure generalisation to hesitating and doubtful 
experience. 

Rousseau has, in one respect, been utterly misrepresented and, 
misunderstood. Even Chateaubriand most unfilially classes 
him and Voltaire together. It appears to me that the inmost 
core of his being was religious. Had he remained in' the 
Catholic Church he might have been a saint. Had he come 
earlier, he might have founded an order. His was precisely 
the nature on which religious enthusiasm takes the strongest 
hold—a temperament which finds a sensuous delight in spiritual 
things, add satisfies its craving for excitement with celestial 
debauch. He had not the iron temper of a great reformer and 
organiser like Knox, who, true Scotchman that he was, found a 
way to weld this world and the other together in a cast-iron 
creed ; but he had as much as any man ever had that gift of a 
great preacher to make the oratorical fervour which persuades 
himself while it lasts into the abiding conviction of his hearers. 
That very^rsuasion of his, that the soul could remain pure 
while he life was corrupt, is not unexampled among men who 
have left holier names than he. His Confessions, also, would 
assign him to that class with whom the religious sentiment is 
strong, and,the moral nature weak. They are apt to believe 
that they may, as special pleaders say, confess and avoid. 
Hawthorne has admirably illustrated this in the penance of Mr. 
Dimmesdale. With all the soil that is upon Rousseau, 1 cannot 
help looking on him as one capable beyond any in his gener¬ 
ation of being divinely possessed ; and if it happened otherwise, 
when we remember the much that hindered and the little that 
helped in a life and time like his, we shall be much readier 
to pity than to condemn. It was his very fitness for being 
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something better that makes him able to shock us so with what in 
too many respects he unhappily was. Less gifted, he had been 
less hardly judged. More than any other of the sentimentalists, 
except possibly Sterne, he had in him a staple of sincerity. 
Compared with Chateaubriand, he is honesty, compared with 
Lamartine, he is manliness itself. His nearest congener in oui 
own tongue is Cowper. 

In the whole school there is a sickly taint. The strongest 
mark which Rousseau has left upon literature is a sensibility to 
the picturesque in Nature, not with Nature as a strengthener 
and consoler, a wholesome tonic for a mind ill at ease with 
itself, but with Nature as a kind of feminine echo to the mood, 
flattering it with sympathy rather than correcting it with rebuke 
or lifting it away from its unmanly depression, as in the whole* 
somer fellow-feeling of Wordsworth. They seek in her an 
accessory, and not a reproof. It is less a sympathy with 
Nature than a sympathy with ourselves as we coYnpel her to 
reflect us. It is solitude, Nature for her estrangement from 
man, not for her companionship with him—it is desolation and 
ruin, Nature as she has triumphed over man—with which this 
order of mind seeks communion, and in which it finds solace. 
It i^ with the hostile and destructive power of matter, and not 
with the spirit of life and renewal that dwells in it, that they ally 
themselves. And in human character it is the same. St 
Preux, Rend, Werther, Manfred, Quasimodo—they are all 
anomalies, distortions, ruins ; so much easier is it to carica¬ 
ture life our own sickly conception of it, than to paint 
it in its noble simplicity; so much cheaper is unreality than 
truth. * 

Every man is conscious that he leads two lives—the one 
trivial and ordinary, the other sacred and recluse; one which 
he carries to society and the dinner-table, the other in whiel^ hii| 
youth and aspiration survive for him, and which is a confidefic^ 
between himself and God. Both may be equally sincere, itod 
there need be no contradiction between them, any more 
in a healthy man between soul and body. If the higher life be 
real and earnest, its result, whether in literature or affairs, will 
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be teal and earnest too. But no man can produce great things 
who is not thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself, who 
would not exchange the finest show for the poorest reality, who 
^oes not so love his work that he is not only glad to give him¬ 
self for it, but finds rfither a gain than a sacrifice in the sur¬ 
render. The sentimentalist does not think of what he does 
so much as of what the world will think of what he does, fie 
translates should into would, looks upon the spheres of duty 
and beauty as alien to each other, and can never learn how life 
rounds itself to a noble completeness between these two opposite 
but mutually sustaining poles of what we long for and what we 
must. 

Did Rousseau, then, lead a life of this quality? Perhaps, 
when we consider the contrast which every man who looks 
backward must feel between the life he planned and the life- 
which circumstance within him and without him has made for 
him, we |hould rather ask, Was this the life he meant to lead ? 
Perhaps, when we take into account his faculty of self-deception 
—it may be no greater than our own—we should ask, Was this 
the life he believed he led ? Have we any right to judge this 
man after our blunt English fashion, and condemn him, as we 
are wont to do, on the finding of a jury of average house- 
*holders? Is ^French reality precisely our reality? Could we 
tolerate tragedy in rhymed alexandrines, instead of blank verse ? 
The whole life of Rousseau is pitched on this heroic key, and 
for the most trivial occasion he must be ready with the sublime 
sentiments that are supposed to suit him rather than it. It is 
one of the most curious features of the sentimental ailment, 
that, whilcf it shuns the contact of men, it courts publicity. In 
proportion as solitude and communion with self lead the 
sentimentalist to exaggerate the importance of his own person¬ 
ality, he comes to think that the least event connected with it is 
of consequence to his fellow-men. If he change his shirt, he 
would have mankind aware of it. Victor Hugo, the greatest 
living representative of the class, considers it necessary to let 
the wchtU know by letter from time to time his opinions on 
every conceivable subject about which it is not asked nor is of 
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the least value unless we concede to him an immediate 
inspiration. We men of colder blood, in whom self-conscious¬ 
ness takes the form of pride, and who have deified mauvaise 
honte as if our defect were our virtue, find it especially hard 
understand that artistic impulse of more*southem races to ^ose 
themselves properly on every occasion, and not even to die 
without some tribute of deference to the taste of the world they 
are leaving;. Was not even mighty Caesar’s last thought of his 
drapery ? Let us not condemn Rousseau for what seems to us 
the indecent exposure of himself in his Confessions^ 

Those who allow an oratorical and purely conventional side 
disconnected with i>dr private understanding of the facts, and 
with life, in which everything has a wholly parliamentary 
sense w'here truth is made subservient to the momentary 
exigencies of eloquence, should be charitable to Rousseau. 
While we encourage a distinction which establishes two kinds 
of truth, one for the world, and another for the conscience, 
while we take pleasure in a kind of speech that has no relation 
to the real thought of speaker or hearer, but to the rostrum 
only, we must not be hasty to condemn a sentimentalism which 
we do our best to foster. We listen in public with the gravity 
of augurs to what we smile at when we meet a brother adept. 
France is the native land of eulogy, of truth padded out to thd 
size and shape demanded by comme-ilfaut, * The French 
Academy has, perhaps, done more harm by the vogue it has 
given to this style, than it has done good by its literary purism ; 
for the best purity of a language depends on the limpidity of its 
source in veracity of thought. Rousseau was in many respects 
a typical Frenchman, and it is not to be wondered at if he too 
often fell in with the fashion of saying what was expected of 
him, and what he thought due to the situation, rather than 
what would have been true to his inmost consciousness. 
Perhaps we should allow something also to the influence df a 
Calvinistic training, which certainly helps men who have the 
least natural tendency towards it to set faiith above works, and 
to persuade themselves of the efficacy of an inward grace to 
ofiset an outward and visible defection from it 
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As the sentimentalist always takes a fanciful, sometimes an 
unreal, life for an ideal one, it would be too much to say that 
Rousseau was a man of earnest convictions. But he was a man 
fitfully intense ones, as suited so mobile a temperament, and 
his writings, more than those of any other of his tribe, carry 
with them that persuasion that was in him while he wrote. In 
them at least he is as consistent as a man who admits new 
ideas can ever be. The children of his brain he never aban¬ 
doned, but clung to them with paternal fidelity. Intellectually 
he was true and fearless; constitutionally, timid, contradictory, 
and weak ; but never, if we understand him rightly, false. He 
was a little too credulous of sonorous sentiment, but he was 
never, like Chfitcaubriand or Lamartine, the lackey of fine 
phrases. If, as some fanciful physiologists have assumed, 
there be a masculine and feminine lobe of the brain, it would 
seem that in men of sentimental turn the masculine half fell in 
love with and made an idol of the other, obeying and admiring 
all the pfretty whims of this folle du logis. In Rousseau the 
mistress had some noble elements of character, and less taint 
of the demi-monde than is visible in more recent cases of the 
same illicit relation. 
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90 THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLAIIBD BY 

Thomas Taylor, with an Intradnotlon by Theodora Wratlalaw. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. WITH AN INTRO- 

ductlon by Frank T. Marziali. 

93 THE PROSE AND TABLE TALK OF COLERIDGE. 

Edited by WUi a. Uircka 

03 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. TRANtSLATED BY* 

Elizabeth A. Sharps ^ 

94 SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. WITk AN 

Introduction by Sir Oeorge Donglaa, Bark 

93 VASARI’S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

and Prefaced by Havelosk EUia 

96 LAOCOON. AND OTHER PROSE WRITINGS OF 

LESSING. A new Tznaelatlon by W. B. Rhnafeldi 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISaNDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS 

Twe Plays by Manriee Maeterlinck. Trnaslated from the Frtnch hf 
Lanmnoe Almn Tadema. 

98 THE COMPLETE ANGLER OF WALTON AND COTTONl 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Charlai Bill IMck. 


The Waltba Scott Publishing Company. Liuiubd^ 
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THE SGOTT LIBRARY->continued. 

99 LESSING'S NATHAN THE WISE. TRANSLATED BY 
M 4 ior*OeBeral Patrick MazwelL 

icx> THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 
Bnayi of Eraeat Benan. Trandatod by W. O. Hutchison. 

idt CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, AND MAXIMS OFGOETHE. 
Tiranilated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Bttnnfeldt. 


102 ESSAYS OP SCHOPENHAUER. TRANSLATED BY 

Mn. Rndolf DIrcfca. With an Intiodnetloa. 

103 RENAN'S LIFE OF JESUS. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 

Introductfon, by William O. Hutchison. 

104 THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. EDITED, 

with an IntrodncUoni by Arthur Symons. 

los THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 

Oeoiss Henry Lewes. Edited by T. Sharper Knowlson. 

106 THE LIVES OF DR.JOHN DONNE, SIR HENRY WOTTOET, 
Mr. Biehard Hooker, Mr. Qemgt Herbert, and Dr. Robert Stodenon. 
By Isaac Walton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill DIA. 

X08 RENAN'S ANTICHRIST. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 
Introdnctioii, by W. O. Hutchison. 

109 ORATIONS OF CICERO. SELECTED AND EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Fred. W. Norria 

no REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

By Ij^mnnd Burke. With an lutroductlon by George Sampson. 

111 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINV. SERIES I. 

Translated, with an Introductory Essay, by John B. Firth, B.A., late 
Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 

112 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES IL 

Translated by John B. Firth, B.A. 

SELECTED THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL. TRANS^ 

lated, with 1 
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an Introduction and Notes, by Gertrude Bnrford Bawlfnga. 
SCOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON, 


Edlt^ with an Introduction, by Oliphant Smeaton. 

ON^BERTY. BY JOHN STUART MILL. WITH AN 

Introduction by W. L. Courtney. 

116 THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND METAPHYSICAL 
Meditationa of Bend Descartes. Trandated, with Introduction, by 
Gertrude B. Bawlings. 

KALIDASA'S SAKUNTALA, Etc. EDITED, WITH AN 

Intiodhctlon, by T. Holme. 

NEWMAN'S UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. EDITED, WITH 

Introduction, by George Sampson. 

1x9 NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by Geoige Sampson. _ 

tao RENAN'S MARCUS AURELIUS. TRANSLATED, WITH 
an Introduction, by William O. Hutdiison. 
tax FROUDE'S NEMESIS OF FAITH. WITH AN INTRO- 
dnction by WiUlam O. HntdiiBon. 
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MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 

The object of this series of manuals will be to give to girlSi more 
particularly to those belonging to the educated classes, who from 
inclination or necessity are looking forward to earning their o^n 
living, some assistance with reference to the choice of a pro£ession, 
and to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. 


Foolscap 8vo, Stiff Paper Cover, Price is.; or in Ump Cloth, is. 6d. 

I.—SECONDARY TEACHING. 

This manual contains particulars of the qualifications necessary Iw a 
secondary teacher, with a list of the colleges and universities where 
training may be ^d, the cost of training, and the prospect of em« 
ployment when trained. 


II.—ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

This manual sums up clearly the chief facts which need to be known 
respecting the work to be done in elementary schools, and the conditions 
unoer wmch women may take a share in such work. 


III.—SICK NURSING. 

This manual contains useful information with remrd*io branch 
of Nursing—Hospital, District, Private, and Mental 2^'.*^, and 
Nursing in the Army and Navy and in Poor Law Institutions, with 
particulars of the best method of training, the usual salaries given, and 
the prospect of emplo 3 rment, with some account of the general ad* 
vantages and draw^u of the work. 


IV.—MEDICINE. 

This manual gives particulars of all the medical qualifications recog¬ 
nised by the General Medical Council which are open to women, and 
of the methods by which they can be obtained, with full details of the 
different nniversities and colleges at which women can pursue their 
medical studies. 


Tub Waltbr Scott Publishing Coufany, Liiiitbo, 

LONDON AND NBWCASTLB-ON-TYNB. 



IBSEN’S PROSE DRAA/IAS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Complete in Five Vok. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 38. 6d. each. 

Set of Five Vols., in Case, 17s. 6d.; in Half Morocco, in Case. 321.6d. 

•Vou I.—“A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUTH," and “THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY.” 
With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by William Archer. 

VoL. II.—“GHOSTS,” "AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE," and "THE WILD DUCK." With an 
Introductory Note. , 

VOL. III.—"LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” "THE 
VIKINGS AT HELGELAND," “THE PRE- 
TENDERS.” With an Introductory Note and 
Portrait of Ibsen. 

VoL. IV.—“ EMPEROR AND GALILEAN." With an 
Introductory Note by William Archer. 

VoL. V.—"ROSMERSHOLM,” "THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA,” “HEDDA GADLER" Translated by 
William Archer. With an Introductory Note. 


AN INTERESTINQ AND INSTRUCTIVE GIFT BOON FOR EVERY ONE 
• MUSICALLY INCLINED. 

Jl^^e Volume. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Richly Gilt. Price 3/6. 


MUSICIANS’ WIT. HUMOUR, AND 

ANECDOTE. 


Being Oh DI^ of Composers, Singers, and Instrumentalists 

of all Times. 


By FREDERICK ;. CROWEST, 

Author of "The Great Tone Poets," "Verdi: Man and Musician*'}. 
Editor of **The Master Musicians Series,*’ etc., etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings by J. P. Donne 

0 


The Waltkr Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NEWCASTLB-ON-TTNE 


l^be Makers of British Art. 


A NEW SEEIES OF MONOGRAPHS OP 
BRITISH ARTISTS 


Each volume illustrated with Twenty Full-page Reproductions 
and a Photogravure Portrait. 

Square Crown Svo^ Cloth^ Gilt Top^ Deckled Edges, y. 6d. net. 


VOLUiytES RBAt>Y. 

LANDSEERt Sir Edwin. By the Editor. 

'*This little volume may rank as the most complete account of 
Landseer that the world is likely to possess.”— Times. 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua> By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 

**To the series entitled *The Makers of Britiidt Art’ Miss Elsa 
d’Esterre-Keeling contributes an admirable little volume on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Miss Keeling’s style is sprightly and epigritmmatic^ 
and her judgments are well considered .”—Daily Telegraph. 

TURNER, J. M. W. By Robert Chignbll, Author of 
“ The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A.” 

” Mr. Chignell’s sketch of Turner’s life and career is comparatively 
brief. But it is not superficial. It delineates the man Turner as he i 
was, a man of splendid intelligence, of inexhaustible kindness, loyalty, 
and generous appreciation of the work of his feUow-artistW.f>— 

News. *- 

ROMNEY, George. By Sir ITerbert Maxwell, Bart, 
F.R.S., M.P. 

'* Likely to remain the best account of the painter’s life.”— Athenaum. 

WILKIE, Sir David. By Professor Bayne. 

CONSTABLE, John. By the Right Hon. Lord Windsor. 

RAEBURN, Sir Henry. By Edward Pinnington 

/At RRERARAT/ON, 

GAINSBOROUGH-MILLAIS-HOGARTH-LEIGH|;rON~ 

HENRY MOORE. 

_u 

Thb Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NSWCASTl E-ON-TYNS. 





Crown Svo, nliont 350 pp. e«c 1 i| Cloth Coter, 2/6 per VoL| 
Half'Polished Morocco^ Gilt Top, 5s. 


Count Tolstoy's Works 

The following Volumes are already issued— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 

THE COSSACKS. 

IVAN ILYITCU, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 

MY RELIGION. 

LIFE. 

MY CONFESSION. 

CHILDHOOD^ BOYHOOD, 
YOUTR. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
ANNA KARENINA. 3/6. 


WHAT TO DO? 

W \R AND PEACE. (4 vots.) 
THE LONG EXILE, Eia 
SEVASTOPOL. 

THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE TUB 
LIGHT. 

THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 


Uniform with the above— 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Gborg Brandes.* 
Post 4to, Cloth, Price it. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 
By Count Tolstoy. 


i/. Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 


WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

WHAT LIVE BY. 


THE GODSON. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRR, 
YOU DON'T PUT IT OUT. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN ? 


Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 

Small izmo, Goth, with Embossed Design 00 Cover, each containing 
Two Stories Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 


VTilume 1. contains— 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

THE GODSON. 


Volume III. contains^ 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE; 
YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 


Volume ml. contains— 

WHAT MEN UVB BY. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A 
MAN? 


Volume IV. contains— 

MASTER AND MAN. 

Volume V. contains— 

TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 


^UB Walter Scott Puslisring Company, Limited, 
LONDON and NBWCASTLB-ON'TYNE. 



NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

CONTAINING THB WORKS OP 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

AND 

HENRY THOREAU. 

GRAVURB edition. Printed on Ajitlqtie Paper. 

28. 6d« per Vol. 

Eiuh Volume with a FrontisfiUee in Pkotogravure. 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES. 

Square 8to, Parchment Cover, 6d.; Cloth, 6d.f Cloth and Rqui, is. 


VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Author of ** Power of Womanhood.’* 

THE STORY OF LIFE. 

FOE THE USE OF MOTHERS OF 


Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 

BARTY’S STAR. 

By NORMAN 6aLE, Aothor of "Son., fat LUtle etc. 

Prefusefy Illustrated by Gonnoir Browns, and ether ArtiefJa 

Grown-up folk to whom children are dear will, we thinl find In the 
chapter! of Barths Star not a little to attract them. In Barty hit 
parents noticed what they judged to be clear proofs of the child’s earlier 
extetence in another world; and these signs form the foundation of a 
book that certainly docs not lade either grace or originality. The love 
of the pments, the one for the other, is made a commanding feature 
of the story. 


Tub Waltbr-Scott Publishing Company, Limitbo, 

LONDON AND NBWCASTLB-ON-TYNB. 




THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Professors Gbddbs and Thomson. 6s. 
ELECTRICITY IN MODE^ LIFE. By G. W. db Tunzblmann. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taylor.. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Sutton. 

* THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gommb. 

THE CRIMINAL By Havelock Ellis. New Edition. 6i. 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. Mbrcibr. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. Woodward (St. Louis). 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. Hartland. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elir Rbclus. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Ch. Lrtournbao. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. WoODHRAb. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Ch. Lbtournbau. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. HULt. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Profe.ssor Wbismann. 6s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssay. 

MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ei lis. 6s. 

MODERN CAPITALISM. ByJoKN A. Hobson, M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. Poomorb, M. A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C L Morgan, F.R.S. 6s 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By 11 . H. Donaldson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof. A. C H addon, F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. Parish. 6s. 
PSYCHC^OGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. Ribot. 6 t. 
THEJHI^ PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. Scripture. 6s. 

SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. 
By Marie db MANAciiNE. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lockhart 
Gillespie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 6s. 
DEGENERACY: Its Causes, Signs, and Rbsulis. By Prof. 

EugAib S. Talbot, M.D., Chicagi>. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. By R. F. 

SCHARFF, B.Sc., Fh.D., F.Z.S. 6s. 

THE RACES OF MAN: A Sketch of Bthnography and Anthro¬ 
pology. ByT. Denikbr. 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Prof. Starbuck. 6s. 
THE CHILD. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M. A., Ph.D. 6s. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Prof. Sbrgi. 6s. 

THE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Tastrow, Jun., Ph.D. 6s. 
HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. By Prof. 

Karl Alfred von Zittbl, Munich. 6s. 

The MAKING OF CITIZENS: A Study in Comparative Educa¬ 
tion. By R. E. Hughes, M:A. 6s. 

MORALS: A Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological Bases of 
Ethics. By Prof. G. L. Duprat. 6s. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 

CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square C/e/h, Gilt 7'ofi Elegant^ Price aj. 
B&ch Volume wltb a Frontispiece in Photos^raeuro. 

CHRISTIAN TSAR. With Portialt of John Roblo. 
LOKQFBT^LOW. With Portrait of Longfellow. 

SHRLLKY. With Portrait of SboUOT. 

WOKDSWOBTEI. With Portiaft of Wordsworth. 

WUITTIBB. With Portrait of Whitttor. 

BURNS. Songs \Wi*^h Portrait of Bums, and Tlew of **TI|# 
BURNS. Poems | Aold Brig o^ Doom* 

KBATS. With Portrait of Keata 
NMBR80N. Witik Portrait of Sniotson. 

FONNBTS OF TATS CENTURY. Portrait of P..B. KaiatOa 
WHITMAN. With Portrait of Whitman. 

LOVB LETTERS OF A VIOLINLST. Portrait of Brio Mackav. 
BOOTT. Lady of ttio Lako» I With Portrait of Sir Walter Soott^ 
ote. r and View of ■* Tte Sitror 

SCOTT. Biarmf on, ote. f Strand. Loch Katrine.** 

CHILDREN OF THE POETS. With an Engraving of **TIm 
O rphana,* by Gainsborough. 

SONNETS OF RURUPB. With Portrait of J. A. Symonda. 
SYDNEY DOBELL. With Portrait of Sydney DobalL 
HERRICK. With Portrait of Herrick. 

BALLADS AND BONDEAU8. Portrait of W. R. Honloy.- 
IBISH MINSTRELSY. With Portrait of Thomaa Darla 
PARADISE LOOT. With Portrait of Milton. 

FAIRY MUSIC. BngvariM from Drawing by O. E. Brook. 
GOLDEN TREASURY. With Engraving of Virgin Mother. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. With Portrait of J. R. LowelL 
IMITATION OP CHRIST. With Engraving, **Eoca Homa** 
PAINTER POETS. With Portrait e^alter Ckano. 

WOMEN POETS. With Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 

POEMS OF HON. RODEN NOEL. Portrait ofHom B. Nooa. 
AMBHICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Muk Twain. 
BONOS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of WUllam Morria. 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. With Port-ralt of R. ThnShL^i. 
OONTEMPORART 8COTT1BB VEB3B. With Phrlanilt^ 
Robert Lmila Stevenson. 

PARADIBB RBOAINBD. WIili Portrait of Mlttoau 
CAVALIER PORTS. With Portrait of Suckling. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. WiUk Portrait of Hood. 

HERBERT. With Portrait of Horberft. 

POE. With Portrait of Poo. 

OWEN MEREDITH. With PorCimIt of lata Lord LyMon. 

LOVE LYRICS. With Portrait of Raleigh. 

OBRMAN BALLADS. With Portrait of SchlUer. 
gam PBBLL. With Portrait of CampbeU. 

CANADIAN POEMS. With View of Mount Stephen. 

EARLY BNOLlsn POETRY. With Portrait of Earl of Somy. 
Al. LAN RAMSAY. With Portrait of Bamaay. 

SPENSER. With Portrait of Spenser. 
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OBATTBBTON. With Bnmvliif, ** Hm Death of Chattertoa: 
OOWPEa WfthPovtmtrSfCowpw. 

CHAUCBa With Fortmli of CifauMr. 

OOLSaiDGa WlthPorttmltofColttldge. 

POPa With Portnlt of Popeu 

BTBOIf! SSiSir*^^****^**^ 

JAOOBITB SONOa With Portealt of Pfefiioa Oharila. 
BOADIU BAUADfl. ^th View of N^path Oaetla 
AUBTBAUAN BACLAJDS. With Portiaitof A. L. OonloB. 

3 000. Wtth Pertialtof HoMfr 
DUKUOTB. WlthPortn^fOoMemltli. 

MOOBBL Wit h Port rait at Moan. 

DOHA OBBBNWBLL. With Poitialt of Don OraonwelL 

BLAU With Portisll of Blake. 

l*OSM8 OF 17ATUBB. With Portnlt of Andrew lang. 

PBABDi WlihPortniA 

ftOUTBBT. With Portnlt. 

HUGO. -mihPoftmiA 
OOXTHa With Portnlt. 

BBBANOBa WithPortrallL 
HBINB. With Portnlt 

8BA MUBia With View of GorbUre Boeka. Jenep. 
SONQ.TIDa With Portnlt of Philip BoarkeManton. 






! Soon and Sonnete. WItii 
BBNJONSON. WithKwtmlt 


Portrait 


HORAOa With Portnlt 
CRABBa With Portnlt 

CBADLB SONOa With Engnttaif ftom Dnwlng by T. E. Macklla 
BALLADS OF 8FOBT. Do. do. 

UATTRBW ARNOLD. With Portrait 
AUSTIN'S DATS OF THE YBAa With Portrait 
CXOUOH*B BOTHIBt and other Poenu. With View. 


KIKKB WHITWS POEMS. With Portnlt 

LYRA NICOTZANA. With Portnlt 

AURORA LEIOH. With Portnlt of E. B. Brownlof. 

NA VAL SONOa With Portnlt of Lord Nelson. 
TENNYSON : In Memorlam, Maud, etc. With Portrait 
TENNYSON: English Idyls. The Princess, etc. WUb 
* Fanlngfo^ House. 

WAB SONOa With Portnlt of Lord Roberta 
JAMBS THOMSON. With Portmit 
ALBXANDEB BMITH. With Portrait 
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'The Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSJCAL MONOGRAPHS, 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWBST, 

Author of “ The Great Tone Poets.” 

Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, Half-tone and Line 

Pictures, Facsimiles, etc. 

Square Crown Rvo, Cloth, js. 6d. net 


VOI.UIME8 NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO. By ANNIE W. PATTER- 

SON, B.A., Mus. Doo. 

"Written in a bright style, in which technicalities are as much as 
possible avoided, Miss Patterson’s monc^raph should find favour 
with the musical public.”— Seetsman, 

THE STORY OF NOTATION. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, 

M.A., Mus. Bac. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. By C. F. ABDY 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Author of “Bach” and “Handel” (“Master 
Musicians’ Scries ”). 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KILBURN, 
Mus. Bac. (Cantab.), Conductor of the Middlesbrough, Sunderland, 
and Bishop Auckland Musical Societies. 

NEXT VOLUME. 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. By PAUL STOEVING. 

Professor of the Violin, Guildhall School of Music, Lordon. 

IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON S, 

ROSE, Author of “ Talks with Bandsmen.” 

THE STORY OF HARMONY. By EUSTACE J. BREAK- 

SPEARE, Author of “ Mozart,” “ Musical Esthetics,” ^e. 

THE STORY OF THE ORCHESTRA. By STEWART 
MACPHERSON, Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. 

THE STORY OF BIBLE MUSIC. By ELEONORE 
D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “The Musicians’ Birthday 
Book." 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. By THE EDITOR. {] 

ETC., ETC., ETC 
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